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PREFACE. 



The matter contained in the following pages is largely the 
subject-matter of lectures delivered by the author to students 
of the elementary principles of engineering. 

The author does not and could not presume to have pre- 
sented much that is new, but rather a collection of such 
principles and information as would direct the beginner along 
the proper course of study. 

In preparing the work free recourse has been had to various 
works upon the subjects named, from which much subject- 
matter has been used. 

It is not intended that the subjects treated should be 
regarded by the student as exhausted, but rather as containing 
guiding principles for more thorough investigation, either in 
the classroom or in practice. 

The problems at the end of the different chapters are given 
more for the purpose of fixing in the mind of the student the 
more important principles contained, than as examples of 
practice, though in fact many of them are such. 

To Prof. R. 11. Whitlock, whose assistance and encourage- 
ment are largely responsible for the undertaking, of the prepara- 
^^ tion of this work, and under whom he has studied for several 

years, the author wishes to render thanks. 
P To Prof. Chas. Puryear thanks are due for assistance in 

> reading proof. 

The author is under obligations to the various manufac- 
turers who have loaned electrotypes. 
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iv PREFACE. 

Figures 34, 35, 36, 37, 41, 42, 73, 74, 76, 78, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 96, 97, from Robinson's ** Principles of Mechanism," 
Figures 123, 138, 139, 150, from Kinealy's ** Steam Engines 
and Boilers," Figures 158, 179, 180, 181, from Whitham's 
** Constructive Steam Engineering," and Figures 121, 132, 
171, 173, 175, 182, 183, 191, 192, 197, 198, from Hutton's 
'* Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants," and the electros 
for the same, were used by the permission of the authors of 
those works, for which the writer is indebted. 

E. W. Kerr. 

College Station, Texas, 
Nov. 29, 1901. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The book has been improved by rewriting the chapters on 
Steam Turbines and Valve Diagrams, also by the addition of 
several pages of matter upon the subject of heat and the use 
of the steam table, at the beginning of the chapter upon steam 
boilers. The steam table of the old edition has been replaced 
by another one, more complete and better adapted to the solu- 
tion of problems. 

A large number of good problems have been added and a 

thorough correction of errors made throughout the book. The 

present edition contains 175 problems and ten pages more 

matter than the former edition. 

E. W. K. 
Batan Rouge, La., December 29, 1907. 
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PART I. 
MACHINERY AND MECHANICS. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Bngineering is the art of constructing and using machinery; 
or the art of executing civil or military works which require 
a special knowledge of machinery or of the principles of 
mechanics. 

Mechanical Engineering is that branch of engineering 
which has to do with machinery such as machine-tools, 
engines, etc. 

Civil Engineering is that branch of engineering which 
relates to the making and care of roads, bridges, railroads, 
harbors, etc. 

Engineer. — This is the term applied to the person who is 
skilled in the principles and practice of any branch of engineer- 
ing. Engineers may be classed according to their occupa- 
tions, as Mechanical, Civil, Military, Naval, Electrical, Mining 
Engineers, etc. 

Machinist. — This name is given to one who is familiar 
with and is able to operate machine-tools. 

Before a piece of machinery can be in readiness, for use it 
must be worked upon by the designer, the draughtsman, the 
pattern-maker, the moulder, and finally the machinist. The 
engineer should understand the principles involved in the work 
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of each of the above men and should have had enough practice 
in them to make himself reasonably familiar with them. 

Mechanics is that science which treats of the action of 
forces on bodies. 

A Force is anything that tends to produce or change motion 
in a body. A body at rest is put in motion by a force ; a 
body in motion is stopped or retarded or accelerated by a 
force. Or, if the direction of motion of a body be changed, 
that change is produced by a force. 

The unit of force used by engineers in English-speaking 
countries is the pound avoirdupois. For some scientific pur- 
poses physicists have adopted a so-called ** absolute unit.'* 
This unit is that force which, acting on a unit mass during a 
unit of time, will produce a unit of velocity. In the English 
system it is the force which, acting for one second on a mass 
whose weight is one pound at London, will produce a velocity 
of one foot per second. It is equal to -l^ lbs., or roughly half 
an ounce. As a unit of force it is useless to engineers. 

A Machine is a combination of fixed and movable parts 
so disposed and connected as to transmit force and motion, 
. in order to secure some useful result. The fixed parts con- 
stitute the frame or support for the moving parts. The moving 
parts constitute a train or trains of mechanism. All moving 
parts of machines may be classified as follows: 

1 . Revolving shafts. Examples : Line-shafts, spindles, etc. 

2. Revolving wheels or cams, with or without teeth. 
Examples: Spur-gears, pulleys, etc. 

3. Rods or bars with reciprocating or vibratory motions or 
both. Examples: The piston-rod of an engine; the connect- 
ing-rod of an engine; links of all kinds. 

4. Flexible connectors depending on friction. Examples: 
Belts, ropes, etc. 

5. Flexible connectors not depending on friction. Exam- 
ple: Link-belt. 

6. A column of fluid in a pipe. Examples: Steam, com- 
pressed air. 
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Simple Machines. — The simple machines* are: (i) the 
Lever, (2) the Cord, and (3) the Inch'ned Plane. The first 
includes every body that may be revolved on an axis ; the 
second includes all machines in which force is transmitted by 
means of flexible connectors ; the third includes all machines 
in which a surface inclined to the direction of motion is intro- 
duced. 

A lever is a rigid bar, movable about a fixed point called a 
fulcrum. The bar may be straight, bent, or curved. Levers 
are divided into three classes, according to the relative posi- 
tion of the applied force, the weight, and the fulcrum. 

In a lever of the first class the fulcrum F is between the 
applied force P and the weight W^ as in Fig. I. 



t — 1^ 

P w 

Fig. I. — Lever of the First Class. 



1 



In a lever of the second class the weight is between th« 
applied force and the fulcrum, as in Fig. 2. 



t 



w 

Fig. 2. — Lever of the Second Class. 



In a lever of the third class, the applied force is between 
the weight and the fulcrum, as in Fig. 3. 

The law 0/ the lei'vr is the same in all three cases, viz.: 
The applied force multiplied by its distance from the fulcrum 



* These simple machines are also caUed by earlier writer^ on Me- 
chanics the "Mechanical Powers." This term is now becoming obsolete. 
The use of the word ** power " is not in accordance with modern usage, in 
which power is given the meaning *' rate of doing work." 
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is equal to the weight multiplied by its distance from the 
fulcrum. 

P 

I — ^-^ 

w 

Fig. 3.— Lever of the Third Class. 

If the direction of the applied force or of the resistance is 
not perpendicular to the line of the lever, the ' ' lever-arm * * is 
the perpendicular distance from the fulcrum to the line of action 
of the applied force or of the load. 

If the applied force P, acting through a distance D, moves 
the load W through a distance d, then PI) = Wd. This 
equation may be stated as a law,* applicable to all machines, 
viz. : Thf weight multiplied by the distance through which it is 
moz'ed is equal to the applied force multiplied by the distance 
through which it cuts. 

The weight of the lever itself is sometimes neglected, but 
it may be considered as an additional force acting at the centre 
of gravity of the lever. 

An Inclined Plane is usually supposed in calculations of 
machines to be a perfectly hard and smooth surface. In some 
cases, however, friction is taken into account. The weight of 
a body on an inclined plane is partly supported by the reaction 
of the plane. But as this reaction is normal or perpendicular 
to the plane, a body on it will slide down, unless restrained 




Fig. 4. — Inclined Plane. 

by some externally applied force. If this force be applied in 
a direction parallel to the plane, the force P, Fig. 4, will be 
to the weight as the height of the plane is to the length of the 

* Known as the " Law of Machines." 
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plane measured on the incline. Expressed as an equation, 

Wx AB* 



P = 



AC 



If the force is applied in a direction parallel to the base of 
the plane, then will the applied force be to the weight as the 
height is to the base ; or 



P -^ 



W X AB 
BC • 



These equations are in accordance with the general law 
stated above. For if the weight was moved the entire height 
of the plane the weight would be moved through the height 
AB, To move the weight through this height the force would 
be required to act through the whole distance AC ov BC, 
according to the direction in which the force is applied. 

If the force be applied to the weight in any other direction 
than the two just stated, the relation of the force to the weight 
will be as follows: Let a (Fig. 5) be the angle the plane 




Fig. 5. — Inclined Plane. 



makes with the horizontal, and the angle the applied force 
makes with the surface of the plane. Then the force will be 
to the weight as the sine of (x is to the cosine of 6\ or 



P = 



IV X sin ct 
cos tl 



The equations on this page apply only to a body in equilibrium. 
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To solve problems of the inclined plane, use may be made 
of the triangle of forces. Thus in Fig. 6, let cd represent the 




Fig. 6. — Inclined Plane. 

weight of the body at rest on the inclined plane, c being the 
centre of gravity of the body. From c draw a line ce perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the plane. From d draw a line ed 
parallel to the surface ACy until it intersects cc in e. Then in 
the triangle ced the force due to gravity, acting on the body, is 
represented by cd, the reaction of the plane by cc, and the 
force which holds the body at rest on the plane, by de. If no 
external force is being applied to hold the body at rest, dc 
represents the friction force acting between the plane and body. 
Since the triangle ABC, representing the plane, is similar to 
the triangle of forces ced, the sides of the plane may be used 
to determine the relative magnitude of the forces acting on the 
body. Thus 

P: W\: ed\ cd w AB : AC. 



A Wedge is formed by two inclined planes united at their 
bases. Force is applied to a wedge at its head, the end 
directly opposite the point. The work of a wedge and of an 
inclined plane differ in that an inclined plane is generally used 
to assist in raising a weight, while a wedge is generally used 
to penetrate a resisting body. Example: The use of a wedge 
to split a block of wood. If friction be neglected, the force 
required to penetrate a resisting body will be to the resistance 
as the thickness of the wedge is to the length of the wedge. 
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Thus, letting t ^ thickness, /= length, P the force applied^ 
and R the resistance » P ; R :: t : l^ 



^ / 



R^ 



PI 



A Screw is formed by wrapping an inclined plane around 
a cylinder, so that the height of the plane is parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder. A nut is formed by wrapping an inclined 
plane on the internal surface of a hollow cylinder. If it is 
desired to raise a weight by means of a screw and nut, force 
usually applied to the end of a wrench attached to the screw, 
^r to the circumference of a wheel whose axis is that of the 
screw. Either the screw or nut may remain fixed, th£ other 
being rotated in order to raise the weight- 

If r be taken as the lev^er-arm, or as the radius of the wheel 
to which the force P is applied, / the pitch, or distance between 
threads, or height of the inclined plane for one revolution of 
the screw, and IF the weight to be raised, and neglecting fric- 
tion, P : IV r. p I 2nr\ 



P = 



Wp 



6,2832r^ 






In practical work, howeveri friction cannot be neglected, 
as a large part of the applied force is used up by it, making 
the screw a very inefficient machine. The practical applica- 
tions of the screw will be treated more fully in Chapter IX, 

The Cam is a revolving inclined plane, which may be 
wrapped around a cylinder; or it may be curved edgewise and 
made to rotate in a plane parallel to the base. Its mathe- 
matical treatment is the same as that of the screw. The 
various forms of cams as well as some of their applications will 
be discussed in Chapter X. 

The Pulley or Block consists of a wheel which is able to 
rotate freely about an axis, together with a flexible cord 
wrapped around a portion of its circumference. The axis of 
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the wheel may or may not be stationary; hence, pulleys may 
be classified as fixed or movable. A fixed pulley is shown in 
Fig. 7. If the system be at rest the tension on the two cords 
s equal and the applied force F equals the weight P, 



[ 




I 



Fk;. 7. — Fixed Pulley. 

A movable pulley is shown in Fig. 8. Here one end of 
the cord is attached to a fixed support at A. The weight W 
is suspended from the axis C of the pulley. The sum of the 
tensions at A and at P is equal to the tension at /i, due to the 
weight W, As in this case the tension at A is equal to the 
tension at /^ P — \]V. 

Movable and fixed pulleys may be combined as shown in 
Figs. 9 and 10. 

Fig. 9 shows one movable and one fixed pulley. The 
fixed pulley revolving about C merely serves to change the 
direction of the force P. The relation of P to \V is the same 
in this case as in the case of the single movable pulley, viz., 
P=h^V. 

In Fig. 10 there are three fixed and three movable pulleys. 
The weight is suspended from the axis /> of the movable 
pulleys. Each movable pulley has two plies of the rope 
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engaging it, or six in all. These six plies will each be 
shortened by the amount the weight is lifted, and the relation 
of the applied force to the weight is /* = ^PT. In general the 
ratio ofWtoP is equal to the number of plies that engage the 
lower block, and also to the number of plies that are shortened 
by the raising of the weight. In practice the pulleys are 
seldom arranged as shown in the figure. They are usually 
side by side and of the same diameter. If the upper block be 



yA^A^Mf^^M^. 



A 



T 

KiG. 8.— Movable Pulley. 





Fig. 9. 



Fig. 10. 



provided with three sheaves or pulleys and the lower one with 
two, the end of the rope will be fastened to a hook iit the top 
of the lower block. In this case five plies will be shortened 
instead of six and P = ^W. If the end of the rope to which 
force is applied pass over a sheave in a fixed block, the force 
may be applied in any direction whatever. If, however, the 
end passes over a sheave in the movable block, then will it be 
necessary to apply force in a direction parallel to a line joining 
the centres of the pulleys. If the force be applied in any other 
direction, the pulley will be drawn out of the line joining the 
weight and the fixed pulley, and the maximum effect will not 
be obtained. The ratio of the effective pull to the actual pull 
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will be equal to the cosine of the angle made by the rope with 
the verticaL 

The Wheel and Axle is a modification of the lever. The 
radius of the wheel may be regarded as one arm of the lever 
and the radius of the axle as the other. Or a simple arm or 

wrench may be fastened to the 
end of the axle instead of the 
wheel, and the length of the arm 
be taken as the length of one 
arm of the lever. Another form 
of the wheel and axle is shown 
in Fig. II. Two cylinders or 
pulleys of different diameters 
fastened rigidly together* revolv- 
ing on the same axis, are used 
to raise a weight, A rope is 
wound around the larger cylin- 
der, one end being attached to 
it. The weight to be raised is attached to a rope fastened to 
the smaller cylinder. On unwinding the rope from the larger 
cylinder A, the rope attached to the weight will be wound on 
the smaller cylinder B, If D represents the diameter of the 
larger cylinder plus the diameter of the rope, ^/the diameter of 
the smaller cylinder plus the diameter of the rope» P the 
applied force, and (Fthe weight, 

Pi lV::d: D, 




Fig* ii»— Wheel and Axle. 



_ Wd 



All moving parts of machines can be resolved into these simple 
'* Elements of Machines/' Applications of them will be dis- 
cussed in later chapters. 



ENERGY, WORK, POWER, ETC- 

A Motor is any producer of motion. 

Energy is the ability to perform work. It is of two kinds, 
known respectively as potential and ktneiic energy. Potential 
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energy is the ability which a body possesses to do work, owing 
to its position. Thus a weight raised to a height, or water 

stored in a reservoir, both possess potential energy. Kinetic 
energy is the energy possessed by a moving body. Thus if 
the raised weight be allowed to fall, or the stored water be 
allowed to flow, both the weight and the water w^hile in motion 
possess kinetic energy. 

Energy manifests itself in various forms, as heat, electricit>% 
mechanical energy, chemical energy, etc. 

These different forms of energy may be converted one to 
the other. Thus heat energy is converted into mechanical 
energy in the steam-engine. Chemical energy is converted 
into electric energy in the primary battery, and mechanical 
energy is .converted into electricity in the dy^namn. 

Conserratian of Energy, — The facts stated in the preced- 
ing paragraph are comprised in the law known as the law of 
Conservation of Energy. This law states that *' No form of 
energy can ever be produced except by the expenditure of 
some other form, nor annihilated except by being reproduced 
in another form. Consequently the sum total of energy in the 
universe, like the sum total of matter, always remains the 
same." (S. Newcomb.) 

Potential heat energy exists in coal and other fuels. 
Potential electric energy exists in a charged storage battery. 
Potential chemical energy exists in various forms as in gun- 
powder, etc. The measure of these potential energies is the 
amount of work that they are able to perform. The actual 
energy of a moving body is the amount of work it will do 
against a resistance before that resistance brings it to rest* 
This energy is equal to the work done on the body in order 
to bring it to its actual velocity from a state of rest. 

Kinetic energy is mathematically equal to imi^, where m, 



the mass of the body, — 



weight weight 



and 7* is the ve- 



locity at the instant of consideration. It is also equal to the 
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weight of the body multiplied by the height from which the 
body must fall in order to acquire its given velocity. Thus 

h = imv = w!i = . 

2^ 

The three principal sources of energy on the earth are the 
muscular energy of men and animals, the energy of wind or of 
flowing water, and the energy of fuels. All these sources of 
energy are due to the heat of the sun. 

The first-named group is the least important, as the amount 
of energy available in either men or animals is limited by the 
capacity and endurance of the units. Furthermore there is no 
means of storing energy in them. The second group is more 
important and has wider application than the first; but .^^till it 
is not absolutely under the control of man. Energy may be 
derived from flowing water only in certain locations, as where 
there is a waterfall or rapidly flowing stream. Then, too. this 
energy can only be transported to limited distances, as by 
means of electricity. The longest transmission line for a heavy 
current of electricity generated by a waterfall exists at present 
in California. The line is about 150 miles long. The energy 
due to winds is too uncertain to be depended on to perform 
any important and continuous work. 

Thus it may be easily seen that the third group is the most 
important source of energy. Fuels are not subject to the 
limitations of water, wind, and man power. 

An enormous capacity for doing work is stored up in very 
little bulk; it may be liberated from the fuel as gradually as 
may be desired and the quantity is not limited. It may be 
obtained in nearly all regions and if not found in certain locali- 
ties it may be transported there. The most extensive 
application of this mode of producing energy is that of the 
Steam-engine and Boiler. 

Motive power has different characteristics according to the 
nature of the source. It may be constant as with a head of 
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water kept at a certain level by a never-failing stream, or it 
may vary according to fixed laws, like the action of steam in 
an engine-cylinder ; it may be irregular as that of the muscular 
force of men and animals, or it may be wholly uncertain as in 
the case of the wind. 

These characteristics are not under our control, so that we 
cannot have power as we want it but must take it as we can 
get it. In order to make these different sources of power 
available, some arrangement must be made for controlling 
them and making them serve our purposes. This is done by 
means of machinery. 

Work is the overcoming of resistance through space. The 
unit of work is the foot-poimd, which is the work done in lifting 
one pound a distance of one foot. Work is done when a body 
is raised in opposition to the force of gravity. This is the 
siniplest idea of what is meant by work. In general, we say 
that work is done in moving a body against a resistance and 
the resistance is overcome by the action of force upon the body 
moved. From this it is seen that in order that work shall be 
done, motion must be produced. 

Mathematically speaking, work is the product of force in 
pounds multiplied by the distance through which the force 
acts in feet, and this product is generally designated as so 
many foot-pounds. Thus, if 10 pounds be lifted through a 
height of 5 feet, the work done equals 10 X 5 = 50 foot- 
pounds. 

Efficiency. — In any machine the work of resistance may 
be divided into two parts, namely : useful work and lost work. 
The former is that which produces desired results and the 
latter is that which is due to friction and other causes. Of 
course, the latter is much smaller than the former. For 
instance, in the arrangement shown in Fig. 7, a force of 
20 lbs. applied at F in the direction shown by the arrow 
should lift an equal weight of 20 lbs. applied At P, But owing 
to the friction in the axle of the pulley and in the cord, a 
smaller weight will be lifted ; suppose it to be 18 lbs. The 
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work doi¥e by the applied force in moving through a distance 
D is, in this case, 20 X -^ = 20D. 

18 

— = 00 per cent. 
20 ^ ^ 

We are now prepared to define efficiency. Efficiency is 
the ratio of the energy utilized by a machine to the energy 
supplied to the machine. Or it may be expressed as a frac- 
tion, viz. : 

. _^ Work obtained from machine 

"" Work put into a machine 

Power is the rate of doing work. Thus the power of a 
machine may be spoken of as so many foot-pounds, per 
second, per minute, or per hour as the case may be. The unit 
oi po%ver is the Horse-pozver^ which is equivalent to 33,000 
foot-pounds per minute or 550 foot-pounds per second. An 
engine of one horse-power will raise one pound 33,000 feet in 
one minute or 33,000 pounds one foot in one minute. 



PROBLEMS. 

1. What horse-power will be required to lift a weight of 40,000 
lbs. through a height of 100 feet in one minute? 

2. What horse-iM)wer will be required to lift a weight of 30,000 
lbs. through a height of 1000 feet in ten minutes ? 

3. A pump running at its full capacity lifts 1000 gallons of water 
into a stand-pipe 50 feet high in one hour. How many horse-power 
does the pump produce, exclusive of friction ? 

4. A trip-hammer weighing 2000 lbs., operated by steam, makes 
80 drops per minute, the drop being one foot. What is the horse- 
power of the engine that runs it, supposing that the efficiency is 100 
per cent ? 

5. An elevator rises 200 feet to the top of a building in four 
minutes. What horse-power is required of an electric motor in 
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raising it, if the elevator weighs 1000 lbs., supposing the efficiency to 
be 80 per cent ? 

6. What is the efficiency of an 18 -horse-power engine which will 
lift a weight of 10,000 lbs. through a height of loo feeli* f tninutfts, 
when running at its full capacity? 



chaptp:r II. 

SHAFTING. 

Shafting is employed in shops for transmitting rotary- 
motion from the motors to the operative machinery. 

A line-shaft is a continuous run of shafting made up of a 
number of lengths joined together by couplings, and may or 
may not be a main line-shaft. 

The main line-shaft is the line of shafting to which the 
engine or motor is attached, and which imparts motion to all 
the other shafts and machines. 

Counter-shafts are separate sections, usually short ones, 
placed between the main shaft and a machine, used to increase 
or diminish belt-speed, to alter the direction of belt-motion, to 
carry a loose and a fast pulley (so that by shifting the belt to 
the loose pulley it may cease to communicate motion to the 
machine), or for all these purposes combined. 
• A spindle is a very small shaft, and is usually found on 
machines. 

Hollow shafting is used to a large extent where large 
quantities of power are to be transmitted ; an example of which 
may be seen in the propeller-shafts of large steamships. It 
has been found that hollow shafting is stronger than solid 
shafting for equal quantities of metal. 

Flexible shafting is used to transmit rotary motion to any 
desired distance from the power source through any number 
of curves, thus allowing the power to be carried to the work 
instead of the work to the power. It is used extensively for 
portable work. An example of its use may be seen in the 
drilling of holes for the rivets in locomotive-boilers where the 
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magnitude of the work prevents taking it to a drill-press of the 
ordinary type* A more common example is the instrument 
used by dentists, the power being transmitted from the foot of 
the operator by means of a small flexible shaft. The con- 
struction of this kind of shaft varies with different makes, but it 




Fig. 12,— Flexible Shafl. 

is- generally made of a series of steei wires wound upon each 
other, the alternate layers running in opposite directions. At 
the ends fittings are attached, one to receive the tools which 
arc to be operated and the other to receive the power to be 
transmitted. ^ 

Shafting is generally made of wrought iron or steel and is 
made cylindrically true, either by special rolling processes, as 
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in what is known as coId-roIIed or hot-rolled shafting, or else 
it is turned in the lathe* Very targe shafting, as in the case of 
propeller-shafts, is now commonly made up of an ingot forged 
to approximate shape and then turned in the lathe to a true 
cylinder. Commercial sizes of solid shafting are made from J 
inch upwards. The sizes are usually given in odd sixteenths 
of an inch, and advance by eighths. Thus i/^, i^'^* i^ 
inches, etc. The shafting is rolled or turned accurately to 
the dimension given > and then the pulley or bearing is bored 
to a nice fit. 

The stresses lo which a line of shaftirg is subject are, first, 
the torsional stress due to the twisting eCo:t of ihe Iclt on the 
circumference of the pulley; and, second, the transverse stress 
due to the weight of the shaft and pulleys and to the pull of 
the belt tending to bend the shaft. In order to keep a shaft ' 
from moving out of its place in the direction of its length, it is 
necessary to use a eoHar or to turn a shoulder on the shaft 
itself. A shoulder is usually inconvenient to manufacture, and 
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A^ coHar fastened to shaft with a fiet-scrcw; B^ coUar 

fastened to shaft by shrinking. 



consequently the collar is generally used for this purpose. 
The collar is made of wrought iron or steel, and may be 
fastened to the shaft either by shrinking it on, or by means o( 
set-screws. The collar is placed on the shaft against the 
bearing, and prevents the shaft from moving in the direction 
of its length* If the set-screw is used to fasten the collar to 
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the shaft, the head of the screw should be sunk into the collar 
enough to keep it from catching on belts or clothing. 

Shafting which operates wood-worklng machinery must be 
run at a higher speed than that used for most metal-working 
machinery, and taking this as an example it is seen that the 
speed of shafting, in general, depends on the kind of machiner>^ 
it is employed to drive* The speed of shafting runs about as 
follows in practice: For mm/iinr-shops 120 to 200 revolutions 
per minute; for wmd-working 250 to 300 revolutions per 
minute; and fox cothni-miils 300 to 400 revolutions per minute. 

The cost of a plant may be lessened by running the line- 
shaft at a high speed, rather than by using large pulleys on it 
to increase the belt-velocity. The diameter of the shaft should 
be made as small as considerations of durabilit>- will allow* 
Larger shafts not only increase the weight of the shafting, 
bearings, couplings, etc*^ thus increasing the first cost, but also 
cause a greater amount of friction. 

A given diameter of shaft will transmit more power in pro- 
portion as its speed is increased; that is, a shaft capable of 
transmitting lO H*P* when making 100 revolutions per minute 
will transmit 20 H.P* when making 200 revolutions per minute. 

In very large factories long lines of shafting arc often used, 
sometimes as much as lOOO feet in length* In such cases the 
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shaft is much larger where it receives the powder irom tlie 
engine than it H farther away, the size of the shaft gradually 
diminishing as the distance from the motor becomes greater. 
This consideration suggests another practical rule which should 
be followed when it is possible; namely, that in arranging a 
machine-plant* those machines requiring the greatest amount 
of power should be placed as near as possible to tlic motor, in 
order that the diameter and the v^xight of the shafting, and tlie 
friction be reduced as much as possible* For the above 
reason, in saw^mills, the large saws absorbing most power 
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should be driven as directly as possible by the motor, while the 
spaces farther from the motor should be used for setting up the 
lighter ft-ame- and circular saws. Economy in the quantity of 
shafting may thus be practised, as the twisting effort to be 
resisted by the shaft becomes less and less as the end most, 
distant from the motor is approached, until it becomes almost 
zero at the end. 

The following rule adopted by William Sellers & Co. 
determines the size of the shaft to be used when the horse- 
power is given. 

Rule. — Divide the horse- power by the re^'olntiofis per min- 
ute ; multiply the quotient by I2j and extract the cube root 
of the product. The result is the diameter of shaft required; 

^ , , , 125 H.P. 

that iSy d : 



, 7125 H 



According to Dr. R. H. Thurston, this coefficient (125) 
varies with the class of wbrk done by the shaft, and also with 
the character of the shaft. The coefficient here given is for 
an iron head-shaft, well supported, and having bearings placed 
close to the pulleys. For a cold-rolled shaft the formula 

would read, d =z a I -^ . 

If the shaft under consideration should be a line-shaft, with 
hangers well spaced, say seven or eight feet apart, the formula 

would read for iron, d = \/ p~~ > ^^^ cold-rolled shafting, 

d= vV- ^' ' . If the shafting is used only to transmit 

power, and there are no pulleys on it, the formula reads 

3 /62.5 H.P. . , .3 /35~HTp: ^ t^ 11 , 

d= K ^—^ for iron; d= . / £2_^ for cold-rolled 

shafting. Here it is noticeable that the size of the shaft 
decreases as the number of revolutions increases, showing that 
it is more economical, as far as shafting is concerned, to carry 
high speeds. 
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Couplings. — A line of shafting is usually of considerable 
length, and must therefore be composed of several pieces 
united, because the difficulties of construction, of transporta- 
tion, and of setting up forbid its being made in a single piece. 
The ends of the different pieces are united by means of coup- 
lings. Couplings for fastening together the ends of the sepa- 
rate sections of shafting are of two kinds, viz. : those which 
may be used to couple or uncouple at will while the shaft is 
revolving, and those which require that the rotation of the shaft 
should cease in order to effect a couple or uncoupling. The 
former is called a Clutch. 

Fig. 1 5 shows a j5^;r-coupling, in which the holding power 
is due to a key. It consists of a box bored out to fit the ends 




Fig. 15. — Box-coupling. 

of the two shafts which are to be connected. It is best to 
make the key in two pieces, as shown in the cut. The first 




Fig. 16. — Flange-coupling. 

half is driven in tight with a drift and afterwards the other part 
is placed in position. By this method it is not necessary to 
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cut the key and keyway so accurately as when the key is in 
one piece. 

Fig. 1 6 shows a Cast-iron Flange-coupling. The cast-iron 
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Fig. 17. — Cresson Coupling, 
flanges are keyed to the ends of the shafts, and are then bolted 
together. 



I 




Fig. 18. — Friction-clutch. 
In the Cresson compression-coupling, as shown in Fig. 17, 
the two arms at A and B are made to clamp the shaft by 
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nieans of the taper-screws, and the holding effect made stili 
greater by use of the kdy. 

An example of the Clutch is shown in Fig. i8. It is called 
a friction-clutch. AB is a solid piece of iron of conical shape, 
which admits of lateral motion on the shaft P from left to right 
by means of a sliding key. CD is a corresponding piece into 
which AB may fit and which is fastened to the shaft Q by 
means of a key* As soon as the one sHdes into contact with 
the other, the friction becomes sufficient to engage the two 
lines of shafting. 

PROBLEMS. 

I* A cubic foot of wrought iron weighs 4S0 lbs. Find the 
weight of a i\TOUght-iron shaft 20 feet in length and 2 inirhcs in 
diameter* 

2. According to the rule adopted by William Sellers & Co, , what 
is the required diameter of a line-shaft which makes 200 revolutions 
per minute and transmits 125 horse-power? 

3. What diameter will be required in the above shafl if it is making 
600 revolutions per minute ? 

4. What horse-jKJwtT will a line*shaft transmit which has a diam- 
eter of 2 inches and makes 400 revolutions per minute? 

Finding the Work actually transmitted by a Shaft, — 
The power transmitted by a shaft is measured by means of 




Fig* rg. — Prony BrAke. 

dynamometers, of which there are two classes: Absorption 
Dynamometers and Transmission Dynamometers. 
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A simple form of the former is shown in the Prony brake. 
Fig. 19. The shaft whose power is to be measured is clamped 
by a and b, two blocks of hard wood. At c the block a pres.ses 
down upon platform-scales, which scales measure the pressure. 
The load which the shaft may be made to carry is increased 
by tightening the hand-screw //. 

Let fF= work of shaft in foot-pounds per minute. 
** P = pressure in pounds registered by the scales on 

the lever-arm of length in feet, L, 
*< F = velocity in feet per minute of the point c if it were 

allowed to rotate with the shaft. 
** iV= revolutions of shaft per minute. 
Then 

W=PV. (I) 

V=27rLN. (2) 

Combining (i) and (2), W= inLNP. 

^ . TT T. 27rLNP 

H.P. = , hence H.P. = . 

33,ocx)* 33»ooo 

The shaft may be the crank-shaft of a steam-engine, gas- 
engine, water-motor, or any other shaft. 

Dynamometers are used principally in testing motors of 
different kinds, as will be shown. 

Another form of Prony brake is shown in Fig. 20. A rope 
is wound about a pulley; at one end of this rope known 
weights are attached ; the other end of the rope is fastened 
to the spring-balance which is securely attached to the floor. 
The length L in the formula is the radius of the pulley. The 
factor W^is taken as the difference between the known weights 
and the weight registered on the spring-balance. A Prony 
brake or any other absorption dynamometer absorbs all the 
work that may be done by the engine or shaft on which 
it is used. 
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A transmission dynamometer measures the power that is 
being transmitted through a shaft, without absorbing any of it. 
There are a number of forms of transmission dynamometers, 




Fig. 20. — Rope Prony Brake. 

but they are but very little used at present. For descriptions 
of them see Flather's book on '' Dynamometers " and the 
Transactions of the Americ.in Society of Mechanical Engineers. 



CHAPTER III. 



BEARINGS. 



A BEARING is a support in which a shaft revolves. 
Generally speaking, the bearing is fixed and the shaft revolves 
within it; but sometimes the shaft is rigid and the bearing 
revolves around it; or the bearing and shaft both may be 
movable as in the case of the connecting-rod end and crank 
or cross-head pins of an engine. 

On account of the great length of line-shafts they must be 
supported by a greater number of 'hearings than is necessary 
for ordinary axles and shafts, for which, as a rule, two bearings 
are sufficient. 

There are three classes to which all bearings may be 
assigned, viz. : The Journal-bearing, the Pivot-bearing, and 
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Fig. 21. — Journal-bearing. 

the Collar- or Thrust-bearing. If the pressure on the bearing 
is perpendicular to the axis of the shaft, we have the Journal- 
bearing. 

If the pressure on the bearing is parallel to the axis of the 
shaft, and the end of the shaft rests on the bearing, it is called 
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a Pivot-bearing, If the pressure on the bearing is parallel to 
the axis of the shaft and the shaft passes through the bearing 
we have the Collar- bearing. 

The journal-bearings for a line-shaft each support their 
proportional part of the weight of the shaft, and also the pres- 
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FiG» 22. — Pivot-bearing, 



Fics, 23. — Collar-bearing, 



sure caused by the pull of the difiTerent belts leading oJT to the 
machines. In the case of the pivot-bearing the weight of the 
whole shaft is supported b}^ the one bearing, the shaft being 
kept in its upright position by other journal-bearings whose 





Fig . 24, — Ball-be a ri n g . 



axes are vertical. The journal-bearing is the class most 
generally used and is found in all kinds of machinery, 

A notable example of the use of pivot-bearings is found in 
water- turbines. 




Another advantage is that by allowing the shaft to pass on 
through the bearing, pulleys may be placed beneath it and 
machinery connected ; also the bearings in this manner, may 
be kept out of the water, which would be desirable in the case 
of a water-turbine. 
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The ** ball-bearing " is a contrivance for lessening the fric- 
ttonat resistance by doing away with sliding^ friction and sub- 
stittitiag n^iiing friction therefor. It may be used with either 
of tlie three classes named abov^e. 

The ** roller-bearing ** is used for purposes similar to those 
for which the b:ill-bearing is used, with the difference that the 
roller-bearing is used for heavier work, as the bearing for a 
line -shaft, A machine fitted with ball- or roller- bearings will 
run with a saving of from 25 to 75 per cent of tlie po^ver 
required with ordinary bearings, depending upon the nature of 
the machine. The best form of bearing for any particular use 
is that which has the necessary strength and at the same time 
makes the least possible friction, 

A " built-up bearing *' is one made of two or more pieces, 
so arranged that it may be adjusted after it is worn so that it 
will fit the shaft. It is not used much except for large shafts » 
and generally consists of four pieces, v\z.\ the bottom, the 
top or cap, and the two side pieces. The two side pieces 
arc so constructed and arranged that they may be pushed 
closer to the shaft, after they are worn, by means of wedges 
as shown in Fig. 26. A bearing whlcli is suspended from a 




Fig. 26, — BuiU*up Bearing, 



beam is called a * 'hanger." Likewise a '* bracket" is a 
bearing which supports a shaft along a w^all. The bearing m 
made an easy sliding fit on the shaft in order that the shall 
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however, the pressure is increased to lOO lbs- per square inch 
there may be a heating of the bearing; in which case the bear- 
ing should be made twice as long, thus doubling the bearing 
surface and making the pressure 50 lbs. per square incli again. 
Thus it will be seen that the length of the bearing Is 
increased in order to lessen the pressure per square inch erf 
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bearing surface by increasing the number of square inches. If 

there are lo square inched in a bearing surface and the total 

pressure is looo lbs,, then the pressure per square inch is 

tooo 

— — = loo lbs. Suppose, however, that the bearing is made 

twice as long, then there will be lo X 2 square inches of 
bearing surface, and the pressure per square inch will be 

lOOO 
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^50* 



By the area of a bearing is meant the area of its projection 
on a plane perpendicular to the direction of the pressure* It 
is sometimes cailed the projected area or bearing surface. 

For a journal of diameter D and length Z, the bearing 
surface would be DL. 

For a pivot-bearing, the bearing surface would be the area 
of the cross-section of the shaft, .7854/?^. 

For a collar-bearing the bearing surface would be the area 
ol the :ol)ar, .7S54(Z)r-i>-J, Dx being the diameter of the 
collar, and D the diampler of ihe shaft. 

Let R be the total load on a journal-bearing and / tlie 

pressuie per square inch of bearing surface. Then / = — ; 

that is, / equals the total load divided by the number of square 

JO 
inches. Likewise for a pivot-bearing / = — ^ — j^. The 

allowable pressure per square inch / varies with different 
speeds, becoming Iciis with increasing speeds; but for ordinary 
journal-bearings is not more than 30O lbs. ; for railway-axles 
160 to 300 and for collar-bearings 50 to 70 lbs. 

Methods of applying Oil to Bearings In order that a 

bearing may not heat, it is important to keep it well lubri- 
cated. Generally it is best to feed the oil to the bearing by 
fthe use of some arrangement which will deliver it automatic- 
ally . and at regular intervals. 

Fig. 28 shows \vhat is called a Sigkt-fttd mier. This is 
an arrangement by which the oil is fed to the bearing drop by 
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drop, and is made adjustable so that the oil may be fed as fast 
or slow as may be desired. By this means a thin oil may be 
used on large bearings where heavy oil or grease would other- 
wise have to be used, it being so arranged that the oil is resup- 
pHed to the bearing as fast as it is forced out by the heavy 
pressure. 

Fig* 29 shows what is called tlie Compr€'Ssiim greasi-cuf^ 
which is used to feed tallow or other heavy greases to bearings. 



it--:- 



FlG» 2S. — Sight feed Oiler* Fig, 29, — Compression Grease-cup, 

The tension in the spring keeps the grease pressed down into 
the hole in the cap of the bearing. Nearly all bearings have 
grooves cut in them to serve as reserv'^oirs for surplus oil wiiich 
is put in, and which would run out if the groove were not there. 



PROBLEMS, 

T* What is the hearing surface in square inches of a journal-bear- 
ing the length of which is 6 inches and diameter 4 inches? 

2. What is the bearing surface of a pivot-bearing, the diameter of 
the shaft being 6 inches? 

3. What is the bearing surface of a collar-hearing having four 
collars, the diameter of the shaft being 6 inches and the diameter o£ 
the collars being 12 inches? 

4. What is the pressure per square inch ii]K)n the bearing surface 
of a journal, the total load being 2400 pounds, the diameter of the 
bearing 4 inches, and the length 6 inches? 
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5. What load may be carried by a journal-bearing 2 inches in diam- 
eter and 8 inches in length, allowing a pressure / per square inch on 
the bearing of 200 pounds ? 

6. A shaft is 3 inches in diameter and as it runs at a high speed 
can run safely with a load of 400 pounds per square inch. What 
should be the length of the bearing if the total load is 6000 pounds ? 

7. Suppose that the tension on the tight side of a belt is 3200 
pounds and the tension on the slack side 1600 pounds; what will be 
the total transverse force exerted upon the shaft to which it transmit? 
motion ? 



CHAPTER IV. 
FRICTION AND LUBRICATION OF BEARINGS. 

Friction is a force which acts between two bodies at their 
surface of contact so as to resist their slidinj^ on each other, 
and which depends on the force witli which they are pressed 
together (Rankine). Friction is of three kinds: sliding and 
rolling friction, which act with solids, and fluid friction, which 
acts with liquids and gases. 

On every surface there exists microscopic irregularities, 
which offer a resistance to the passage of one surface over 
another. A lubricant introduced between the two surfaces 
tends to fill the irregular spaces, and causes the surfaces to 
approach more nearly to being perfectly smooth. The nearer 
a surface approaches to being smooth, the less frictional resist- 
ance will it offer to the passage of a body over it. 

The Coefficient of Friction of a body is the ratio of the 
force required to slide the body along a horizontal plane sur- 




FiG. 30. 



face, to the weight of the body. It is usually designated by 
the letter/. 
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The Angle of Repose of a body is the angle of mclina- 
tion to the hori^sontal of a plane, on which the body will just 
overcome its tendency to slide. The angle of repose is 
usually denoted by the Greek letter 0, The coefficient of 
friction is equal to the tangent of the angle of repose ; that is 
/ — tan r 

Morin's Laws of Friction, —In 1831 Gen. Morm started 
a series of experiments which extended over about three years. 
His results were embodied in the following laws: 

1. The friction betvveen two bodies is directly proportional 
to the pressure; that is^ the coefficient of friction is constant 
for all pressures. 

2. The coefficient and amount of friction, pressure being 
the same, is independent of the areas in contact. 

3. The coefficient of friction Is independent of velocity. 
For about fifty years these laws were accepted without 

question by engineers. Since about tSSo, however, experi- 
ments by Thurston, Tower, and others have shown that they 
are in error: in fact, not even approximately true. The later 
experimenters have found that with ordinary machinery, 
friction is not directly proportional to the pressure, is not 
independent of velocity; and that the coefficients deter- 
mined by Morin were about ten times too high for modem 
machinery. 

Prof. J. E. Denton, tn defence of the laws, claims that 
Morin made no such special preparations for hi^ tests as are 
made to-day; that he did not have his running surfaces so 
thoroughly lubricated as in modern tests, by running the bear- 
ing in oil, or by means of an oil- pad. He states that the 
conditions under which Morin worked were about the same as 
exist in a journal lubricated with an ordinary res trie ted -feed 
oil -cup. He also states that there is an additional resistance 
in bearings, due to the viscosity of the oil ; hence, Morin*s laws 
will not apply to very light pressures. 

General Morin himself states that the laws did not pretend 
to be mathematically exact, but only close approximations 
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to the truth. It is probable that the laws may be safely 
used for work in connection with ordinary journals, not 
specially well lubricated, and running under moderately heavy 
pressure. 

The experiments of Prof Thurston showed that the coeffi- 
cient of friction varied with different conditions, such as the 
nature of the surfaces, the quality of the lubricant, etc. He 
has determined the coefficients for a number of different lubri- 
cants, surfaces of contact, velocities, etc. 

The following table of Prof Thurston gives the coefficients 
of friction for different oils, under varying pressures, at a con- 
stant velocity of 720 feet per minute, the journal being of cast 
iron and the bearing of bronze : 



Pressures, lbs. per square inch . 



Oils. 



Sperm, lard, neal's-foot, etc. . 
Olive, cottonseed, rape, etc.. 

Cod and menhaden 

Mineral oils 



Coefficients of Friction. 



159 to .250.138 to 

160 " .283.107 " 
248 *• .27S .124 " 
154 *' .2()I .145 •* 

I 



iq2J.o86 to .141 
245 .101 '* .168 
1671.097 •' .102 
233 .086 •• .178 



077 to . 144 

079 " '^Si 
.o8z " .12a 
094 ** .222 



The oil was fed intermittently through an oil-hole and at a 
temperature of 70° F. 

The following laws are derived by Mr. John Goodman, 
from the experiments of Thurston, Tower, and others. 

1. The coefficient of friction, with the surfaces well lubri- 
cated, is from one sixth to one tenth that for dry or scantily 
lubricated surfaces. 

2. The coefficient of friction for moderate pressures and 
speeds varies approximately inversely as the normal pressure; 
the frictional resistance varies as the area in contact ^ the normal 
pressure remaining constant. 

3. i\t very low journal-speeds the coefficient of friction is 
abnormally high, but as the speed increases from about 10 to 
100 feet per minute, the friction diminishes, and again rises 
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when that speed is exceeded, varying approximately as the 
square root of the speed, 

4. The coefficient of friction varies approximately, in- 
versely as the temperature within certain limits ; viz. , just before 
abrasion takes place. 

It has been found by experiment that metals of the same 
kind running upon each other sometimes cause more friction 
than do metals of different kinds; the probable reason being 
that there is a difference in microscopic surface structure ; the 
minute friction points do not so accurately correspond and 
engage each other. This is not always true, however. A 
hard-steel shaft, running in a hard-steel bearing, properly 
polished, has very low friction. 

The two following tables, the first by Rankine, the second 
by Morin, give the comparative value of different bearing 
surfaces. 

Friction of Motion. 



No. 


Surfaces. 


.. 


/. 


1-+-/. 


I 


Wood on wood, dry 


14' to 26^" 


.25 to .5 


4 to 2 


2 


'* *' ** soaped.... 


iiT to 2" 


.2 to .04 


5 to 25 


3 


Metals on oak, drv. ... 


26^ to 31" 


.5 to .6 


2 to 1.67 


4 


'* •• wet 


13^ to m"* 


.24 to .26 


4.i7to3.85 


5 


•• •' soapy 


iir 


.2 


5 


6 


" " elm. dry 


iiT to 14' 


.2 to .25 


5 to 4 


7 


Hemp on oak, dry 


28" 


o3 


1.89 


8 


•* •* wet 


isr 


.33 


3 


9 


Leather on oak 


15** to 191" 


.27 to .38 


3.7 to 2.86 


10 


•• ** metals, dry 


29r 


.56 


1.79 


II 


•* *' " wet 


20* 


.36 


2.78 


12 


greasy. 


13^ 


.23 


4 35 


13 


oily.... 


sr 


.15 


6.67 


M 


Metals on metals, drv 


SJ' to II' 


.15 to .2 


6.67 to 5 


15 


** wet 


161- 


•3 


3-33 


16 


Smooth surfaces, occasion- 










ally irreased 


4* to 41° 


.07 to .08 


14.3 to 12.5 


17 


Smooth surfaces, continu- 




ously greased 


3** 


.C5 


20 


18 


Smooth surfaces, best re- 










sults 


ir to 2* 


.03 to .036 




19 


Bronze on lignum vitae. 






constantly wet 


3- 


.05? 
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CoSFFICIiENTS OF FRICTION OF JOURNALS fMORlw), 



MAterUL 


Un^Ment* 


Lubrkatioa. 


Irttermiuent. 


Coni»niK™i, 


Ca«t iron on eafti iron,.. * ♦ * | 

Cast iron on bronze. . - . | 

Cast iri^n on lignum vttae 

Wrought iron on cast iron. ( 
** " bronxe... \ 

Iron on Hgnum vit^e | 

Bionze on bronze 


OiU lard, tallow. 
Unctuous and wet. 
Oil. lard, lallow. 
UnciuousancJ wet. 
Oil, lard. 

Oil, lard, Callow. 

on, lard. 
Unctuous. 
Olive-oil, 
Lard. 


.0710.08 

.14 1 
.0710.08 
,16 

•07 to ,08 
.11 

. 10 

.09 


.03 to ♦054 
.03 to .054 

.09 

.03 to .054 

1 



Cast-iron Bearings arc found to work very smoothly under 
light duty provided the lubrication is perfect and the surfaces 
can be kept practically free from dust and grit. The reason 
for this is that cast iron forms a hard surface-sktn when rubbed 
under light pressure, and so long as the pressure is not enough 
to cut into this skin, it will make a very bright and smooth 
wearing surface. Another point in favor of the cast-iron bear- 
ing is that it will hold oil better and longer than steel, brass* 
or wrought iron. This may be proven by tr>'ing to clean 
the oil from bearings made of these metals, when it will be 
seen that it is almost impossible to clean the cast-iron bear-- 
ings, while it 1% comparatively easy to clean the others. 

Good examples of the superiority of cast-iron arc found in 
the use of piston-rings and slide-valves. It has been found 
that cast-iron piston-rings work better in a cast-iron cylinder 
than those of any other metal. Where the seat of a slide-valve 
is of cast iron, a cast-iron valve will cause less wear, either 
to itself or the seat, than one of wrought iron, steel, or brass. 

Babbitt Metal. — This is the name generally given to cer- 
tain soft compounds used in bearings. It is an alloy made of 
tin, antimony, and copper, mixed in different proportions, de- 
pending on the kind of bearing surface desired, whether hard 
or softp 

Babbitt is used in bearings, because such a bearing is less 
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liable to ''overheat'* than a bearing of brass or bronze* A 
bearing of Babbitt will also permit of abrasion or crushinjj with- 
out excessive increase of friction. The various kinds of Babbitt 
have about the same friction. If the wearing surfaces arc kept 
in good order, the friction will depend not so much on the 
metal as on the lubricant. 

I J) order to use Babbitt metal the body of the bearing must 
be made considerably larger than the shaft, and then a bearing 
which fits the shaft perfectly is made by pouring the melted 
Babbitt around the shaft while it is In the proper position with i a 
the iron p.irt of the be:iring. 

Qualities of Good Lubricants. — Good lubricants should 
have tiie following qualities: k Sufficicjit body (viscosity) to 
keep the surfaces free from contact under t lie greatest pressure. 
2. The greatest fluidity consistent with the foregoing condition - 
3* Power to resist oxidation or the action of the atmosphere. 
4. Freedom from corrosive action upon the metals w^ith which 
they come in contact. 

Thus it will be seen that several conditions must be con- 
sidered in the selection of the proi>er kind of lubricant for a 
bearing. The main consideration is the amount of pressure. 

For a great pressure a heavy viscous oil, and for light 
pressure a more fluid oil should be used. 

Oil which is suitable for heavy shafting is not suitable for 
small spindles such as are used in clocks, watches, etc. 

Also light sperm-oil is equally unsuited for heavy pressures 
like that in a car-journal. For very heavy bearings such as 
those of rolling-mills for rolling iron and steel, tallow and 
other solid lubricants are used. It is said that in the Waltham 
Watch Company nineteen different kinds of oil are used, so 
varied is their machinery. 

There are three kinds of lubricating oils, viz. : mineral, 
vegetithlt\ and animal o\\s\ and besides theses combinations of 
two or more of them. Soap is a constituent ofrailway-grea.se; 
graphite and steatite, or soapstone, are sometimes used for 
heavy machinery. 
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The following list shows the best purpose to which the 
various lubricants may be applied : 

For steam-cylinders: Heavy mineral oils. 

For ordinary machinery: Lard-oil, tallow-oil, and heavy 
mineral or vegetable oils. 

For very great pressures with low speed: Graphite, soap- 
stone, etc. 

For heavy pressures with low speed: Tallow, lard, 
grease, etc. 

For heavy pressures with high speed: Sperm-oil, castor- 
oil, mineral oils. 

For light pressures with high speed: Sperm, refined petro- 
leum, cottonseed, rape, and olive oils. 

For watches, clocks, etc. : Light mineral oils, clarified 
sperm, neat's-foot, olive, and porpoise. 

Sperm, lard, olive, and cottonseed oils may be mixed with 
minerals oils. Sperm makes the best mixture. The value of 
the others in mixtures is in the order given. 

It should be stated that in all cases, where possible, a 
mineral oil of suitable body should he selected. If fatty 
vegetable oils are used in connection with high temperatures, 
such as exist in the cylinder of a steam-engine, the oil will be 
decomposed, forming fatty acids, which in the presence of the 
metal will form metallic soaps, and may cause great damage 
to the machinery. 

Graphite is a solid lubricant; it is most used in the form 
of a powder. It will work well either used alone or in con- 
nection with various oils. It is principally used in connection 
with heavy pressures, but Thurston states that it may be used 
to advantage either for light or heavy pressures, especially 
when mixed with certain oils. It is rather difficult to intro- 
duce into bearings, being a solid. Mixing it with water or oil 
will facilitate its use, however. 



CHAPTER V. 
FRICTION-WHEELS. 

The use of friction-wheels gives the simplest method of 
transmitting motion from one shaft to another by means of 
wheels, the belt or chain being made unnecessary in this case. 
The transmission of power is often effected by pressing the 
two wheels together at their circumferences, but sometimes 
the circumference of one wheel presses on the disk of the other. 
The transmitting power is due to the friction of the wheels 
upon each other. The materials used in their construction 
must be such that the coefficients of friction will be as great as 
possible, so that the pressure between the two wheels will not 
have to be abnormally great. For the above reasons wood is 
often made to work with wood, or wood with cast iron. 
Sometimes the perimeters of the wheels arc covered with 
leather. Small friction-wheels are sometimes made of solid 
disks of leather, and sometimes of similar disks made of coarse 
paper and compressed into the proper form and stability by the 
use of hydraulic pressure. 

In other cases grooves are cut in the circumference of the 
wheels. The projections on one wheel are forced into the 
grooves in the other. In this manner a greater bearing-surface 
is obtained than ordinarily. A pair of such wheels is shown 
in Fig. 31. 

The great objection to the use of friction-wheels is that in 
order to produce an adequate transmitting friction at the sur- 
face of the wheels an excessive quantity of friction and wear is 
produced in the bearings. Another objection to the use of 
friction-wheels is that the bearings of the two wheels cannot 
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both be fixed, because it is by moving the two wheels closer 
together that the pressure can be increased between the two, 




Fig. 31. — Friction-wheels. 

and this can only be done by moving tlie bearings nearer to 
each other. On this account tlic friction-wheels are used 
comparatively little. 

It is thought best, however, to discuss them here for the 
reason that the principles of mechanism which are shown in 




Fig. 32. 




their discussion are applicable also to other circular gearings, 
especially to toothed gears. In Fig. 32 we have two friction- 
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wheels in which the contact is between the axes, and in Fig. 
33 two friction-wheels in which the contact is outside of the 
axes, the axes being parallel in each case. Again in Fig. 34 




Fig. 34. 




a I 



Fig. 35. 

wc have a case in which the axes meet, the contact being 
11 the acit? angle. Fig. 35 shows intersecting axes with the 
4. or. tact in the obtuse angle. 




B 
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The ratio of the rotative speeds to the radii of the wheels 
in any of the above cases may be obtained graphically,* and 

A ^^_^^__ an example is here given of each. 

In Fig. 36 let R represent the 
. radius of the large wheel and r 
the radius of the small wheel, [' 
the velocity of the large wheel. 
Fin. 36. and v the velocity of the small 

wliccl. The velocities of the two wlieels geared with each 

r r 

other are to each other inversely as their radii; hence - = ,,. 

Suppose it is desired that the two fixed axes A and B be con- 
nected b\' wlieels of such radii that their velocities, or number 
of revolutions, sJiail be to each other as 2 to 5. As the sum 
of the radii ecjual^ the distance between the axes, by addition, 
we ha\'e 5 -{- 2 -^ 7. Draw any line AB, seven units in 
length, which leni^th should be greater than the distance 
between the axes. Take the distance .if equal to five units 
and (7)' e([ual to two units. I'hrout^h 6" draw CD parallel to 
tlie axes. JVM-])endiculars A' and /' from any point of the axes 
to the line of contact t'P will be the required radii. 

Contact outside of tJio Axes. — In this case the distance 
between the two axes must be e([ual to ^ 

the difference A — /' of the two ratlii. 
In Fii;. l"; take ./ an<l B \v^\\\w for the 
axes. It is desired to find the point C 
outside the axes A and />. Takiiii; the 
same velocity ratio, 2 to 5, we ha\'e 
5 — 2 :- 3. Draw a line .//>, in length three units, the dififer- 
ence ^'A — /'), and [greater than the distance between the axes. 
IVoduce this line to C, making IjC ecjual to two units. 
Through C, draw CD parallel to the axes. Perpendicular*^ 
from CD to the axes will be the required radii. 

These two constructions may be dispensed with, if the dis- 

* The constructions given on pages 44 and 45 are taken from Robin 
son's " Principles of Mechanism.' 
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tance between the axes is divisible into a convenient dimension 
by the sum or difference of the velocity ratio as the case may 
bCi If the distance is so divisible^ the divisions may be made 
on the perpend icuiars to the axes themselves. 

Axes AfteiiM/f — Conttui hiivceu Axes. — In Fig. 34 take 
AO and BO, intersecting at O as the axes, which are to be 
connected by fried on- wheels so that their velocities of rotation 
Bhall be as 2 to 5^ as in the previous examples. Lay off on 
OA from O, the distance Oa — 2, the relative v^elocity of -.i, 
and on OB the relative velocity of /)', whicli i^ Ob = 5. 

Complete tlie parallelogram Otub, thus finding the point c. 
Through O and f drau' tlie line cO. Tin's hue will be tlie line 
of contact of the two wheels. Any number of wheels, varying 
in size but with the same velocity ratio, may be constructed 
upon it as a line of contact. Thus the diameter FBm may be 
drawn and its mate will be mRIi, r and A' being the radii. 

The same constructiim may be applied to a case in which 
the axes meet, but with contact outside of thcin. The con- 
struction is shown in Fig. 35, the lettering being the same as 
for the preceding case. No further explanation is necessary. 

It is noticeable that friction wheels, as well as all other 
gear-wheels, always work in pairs. The one which imparts 
motion is called the Driver, and the one which receives motion 
is called the Driven wheel, ur ?V)1 lower. As has already been 
stated, the ratio of the revolutions of two friction-wheels in 
gear is inversely as the ratio of their radii. Let jV= number 
of revolutions of the driver, // := revolutions of driven. A' ^ 
radius of driver, and r = radius of driven; then the equation, 
N X R — n X ^t shows the relation of velocity and radii. 

PROBLEMS, 



1, Two parallel shafts are 18 inches between centres. Find 
graphically the ratlti of the two friction- wheels such that one shaft 
will make 4 revolutions to 5 of the othrr, the contact coming between 
the axes, 

3, Two parallel shafts are 8 inches between centres. Find 
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graphically the radii of two friction-wheels such that one may make 5 
revolutions to 6 of the other, the contact coming outside the axes. 

3. The axes of two shafts meet each other at an angle of 45 
degrees. Find graphically the size of the conical friction-wheels such 
that one may nmke 2 revolutions to 3 of the other, the contact being 
in the acute angle. 

4. In Fig. 32 let the radius of the wheel ^ =: 12 inches and the 
radius of i? = 3 inches. If A makes 100 revolutions per minute, how 
many revolutions will B make per minute ? 

5. In Fig. 33 let the radius of the wheel A =^ 16 inches and the 
radius of i? =: 2 inches. If B makes 400 revolutions per minute, how 
many will A make ? 

6. In Fig. 32 ^and A make 12 00 and 200 revolutions per minute 
respectively, and A \^ 18 inches in diameter. What must be the 
diameter of B ? 

7. In Fig. 33 B and A make 900 and 100 revolutions per min- 
ute respectively; and ^ is 2 inches in diameter. Find the diameter 
of J. 

8. The axe> of two shafts make an anple of 120° with each other. 
The driver is to make two revolutions to one of the follower, and the 
contact is to be in the obtuse angle. Find, graphically, the two wheeh. 

9. Same as in j)roblem 8. c\cei)t that the driver ii to make three 
revolutions to one of tlie follower. 
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PuLLEV^ for the transmissiort of power by belts are divided 
into t\vD classes: the 5iViV/ and the spiit pulley* The solid 
pulley may be cast solid, or the hub and arms may be cast and 
a rim of wrought iron or steel riveted on. The latter makes 
a strong and light pulley. 

The split pulley may be made of iron or wood. In either 
case the two halves are bolted together tight enough to clamp 
the shaft. WTien the w^ood pulley is used a bushing, made of 
tw^o or more pieces of wood, is put around the shaft and into 
the eye or hub of the pulley in order to make a tight fit. 
Pulleys are sometimes made without arms, but with a solid 
web instead. 

Owing to the fact that very large castings sometimes cool 
unequally, and consequently cause shrinkage, rendering break- 
age liable, it is customary to cast pulleys of larger diameter 
than 6 feet in two or more parts. This lessens the liability to 
damage by shrinkage, and at the same time makes the pulley 
easier to handle. 

Pulleys of small diameter, that is, up to 3 feet, are usually 
fastened on the shaft by means of set-screws. Pulleys of 
larger diameters than 3 feet are usually fastened by keys, and 
sometimes by both keys and set-screws* In either of these 
cases, if the bore in the hub of the pulley is larger than the 
shaft, which \s generally the case, in order that the pulley may 
be slipped on with ease, tlie pulley will be out of balance when 
the pressure of the set-screw is placed against it. 

Especially in the case of pulleys running at high speeds it 
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is nfteii necessary to balance the rim by some means, in order 
to counteract this objectionable feature. This may be done 
by attaching a small Iron vvei^lit to the inner side of the rim 
opposite the heavy side, as in Fig, 38. When the pulley is 
unbalanced it causes the shaft to vibrate M'hen rapidly revolv- 



FiG. 38.— split Pulley. 

fng, and this causes unequal strains in the belt at dtflferent parts 
of the revolution, not only injuring tJie shaft and bearing^, but 
stretching and vveurini^ the belt, 

A pulley which transmits motion to a belt U called a 
driver. A pulley which receives motion from a belt is called 
a driven pulley, A pulley is said to be crtrivm^d whan the face 
of the rim \^ curved, the lart^est diameter being at the middle. 
This is done in order that tlic belt may be kept from running 
oH, because the belt tends 1 1 run where it is kept tightest. 
The amount of convexity, in practice, varies from ^\ to /^ inch 
per foot of width of pulley-face. 

A Fast pulkf is one which is fastened to the shaft and 
tTfinsmits motion from one pulley to another by means of belts 
and ropes, 

A Loose pulky runs free on the shaft in order to receive the 
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belt, and at the same time transmit no motion to the shaft to 

which it is attached. It is g^enerally used on countershafts for 
throwing machines in or out of gear, and has no convexity, 
or crown, on the face, in order that the belt may be moved 
aside easily. 

A CoNe' or Supped pt^Ihy has a number effaces or grooves 
of different diameters whereby the speed of a machine may be 
changed ; examples of cone pullc}*s may be seen on wood- or 



Fig. 39.— Cone pulley. 



engine- lathes. These cone pulleys always work in pairs, one 
on the machine which is operated by the belt and one on the 
countershaft. A method of designing cone pulleys is given at 
the end of this chapter, 

Cc^nicai puihys ^xc used where it is desired that a uniform 
speed be changed to a variable speed, or for changing a 
variable speed to a uniform s|jeed. They w^ork in pairs like 
the cone or stepped pulleys. An example may be found in 
cotton-factories where it is necessar>^ to gvv^ the bobbins a 
gradually increasing speed on account of the unwinding of the 
thread from the bobbin, 

A modification of belted conical pulleys is shown in Fig. 
40, which operates upon the principle of friction -gearing. 
Motion being desired, the ring of leather is moved endw^ise 
by a suitable shifting device, and by reason of the ring filling 
up the space between the pulleys, motion is imparted from 
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the driving pulley to the driven pulley, and so to the 
machinery. 

In all the cases described above, the pulle}?* have been 
circular in perimeter, but non-circular or cam-shaped pulleys 



Fig. 40. — Evans' Friction Cone Pulley, 

arc used occasionally for producing special movements in 
which it is required that the velocity of the driven should be 
variable at different parts of the revolution. See Fig. 41. 
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Fig. 41, — Variable Vdocliy Pulley* 

An example of a pulley in which the axis of the pulley 

docs not coincide with the axis 
of rotation is found in the foot- 
power lathe- treadle, shown in 
Fig. 42, which is self-explana- 
tory- 

The driving^ power of a belt 
and pulley is increased by mak- 
ing the face of the pulley 
^ _g_^ smoother. The holding powder 
of a belt does not depend upon 
Fig. 42.—I^t he-treadle. ^hn friction between the belt 

and the pulley*face but upon the adhesive force between the 
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two. The adhesion depends on the intimacy of contact, and 
as smoothness of the two surfaces produces a contact between 
a larger number of particles, it is plain that the above state- 
ment is true. A very smooth contact also produces a partial 
vacuum between the belt and the pulley which increases the 
tractive force of the belt. 




Fig. 43. — Countershaft. 

If there is no slip in the belt-connector, the revolutions of 
two connected pulleys will vary inversely as their diameters, 
and the relation of velocities to the diameters of the driver and 
driven is the same as that for friction-wheels. 

Let D = diameter of driver; 
d = diameter cf driven ; 
JV= revolutions of driver; 
n = revolutions of driven. 

Then the following equations express the relations of the 
two pulleys with regard to the number of revolutions and 
diameters: 

DxN = dyn. 

d n 



n = 



D ' 

dXp 

pyN 

d 



n 

Where a system of pulleys is used, the following rule 
shortens the calculation : 
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Rule. — The revolutioJis of the first driver multiplied by the 
continued product of the diameters of the drivers is equal to the 
revolutions of the last driven multiplied by the continued product 
of the diameters of the driven pulleys. 

Design of Cone Pulleys, 

The following method of designing cone pulleys is taken 
from Kent*s ** Mechanical Engineers* Pocketbook.'* Let 
EFy Fig. 44, be the distance between the centres of the 




Fig. 44. — Design of Cone Pulleys. 

pulleys. Draw the circles D^ and ^^, representing the first 
pair of pulleys. The diameters of this first pair can be deter- 
mined by given conditions. Draw JK tangent to the circles 
D^ and dy At B, the middle point oi EF, erect a perpendic- 
ular BG. The length of BG should be .314 EF. -With G as 
a centre draw a tangent circle to JK. The belt-line of any 
other pair of pulleys must be tangent to this circle. Take any 
line as HI or LM. The circles about E and F drawn tangent 
to it will be one of the required pairs. 



PROBLEMS. 

1. In Fig. 43 A makes 100 revolutions per minute, and the diam- 
eters of -4, B, C, and D are 16, 8, 20, and 12 inches respectively. 
Find the number of revolutions made bv D. 

2. In the same figure let A represent the drive-wheel of an engine 
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geared by belts to a dynamo-pulley Z?, and B and C pulleys on a 
counter-shaft. If the dynamo makes 2000 revolutions per minute 
and the diameters of A, B, C, and 2? are 10 feet, 30 inches, 5 feet, 12 
inches, respectively, how many revolutions per minute should the 
engine-pulley make ? 

3. In the same figure suppose that A makes 100 revolutions per 
minute, and that I) is to make 3000. The diameters of A, B, and C 
are 10 feet, 30 inches, and 5 feet respectively. What is the diameter 
of the pulley to be put on the dynamo ? 

* The circumferential speed of any revolving wheel is the distance, 
in feet, passed through by a point in its circumference per minute, 
and is equal to the number of revolutions per minute multiplied by the 
circumference of the wheel in feet. 

4. What is the circumferential speed of 2? in Problem i ? 

5. What is the circumferential speed of A in Problem i ? 

6. Suppose that J) in Fig. 43 be made the drive- wheel of an 
engine making 150 revolutions j)er minute, and that A, B, and D are 
20, 4, and 20 inches in diameter resi)ectively. What diameter should 
be given Cin order to give A a circumferential speed of 1000? 

* The circumferential speed of the pulley equals the velocity of its belt. 
there being no slip. 
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Belt-gearing includes all appliances concerned in trans^ 
mitting motion in the manner of a belt and pulley; such as 
belts, bands, or chains running on pulleys or sprocket-wheels 
with continuous motion ; or with limited motion, as where a 
rope, strap, or chain passes partly, wholly, or several times 
around wheels to which the ends are made fast, as in the case 
of the windlass. Belt-gearing is very desirable especially where 
a uniform velocity of driver and driven wheel is not required» 
because of its noiseless running, lightness, and simplicity of 
construction as compared with tooth -gearing, link-gearing, etc. 
In cases where a mathematical relation must be preserved 
between the speed of the driving pulley and the speed of the 
driven pulleVi the sprocket-wheel, which permits no slipping, 
is used. Belts or ropes are apt to slip more or less. The 
driving power of a belt depends mainly upon the tightness 
with which it is stretched around the pulley; also upon the arc 
of contact, and upon tke condition of the belt and pulley-face 
with regard to smoothness of surface. 

Leather and rubber are the two kinds of belting most 
generally used, and of the two leather will usually last 
longer. 

Leather belts may be single or of any number of layers 
cemented together. The object in increasing the thickness is 
to increase the strength without increasing the width. The 
best leather belts are made of oak-tanned leather curried with 
the use of tallow and cod-oil. Such belts have been known 
to continue in use thirty to forty years, when used as 
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simple driving-belts, transniitting a proper amount of power 
and being given suitable care. The hair side of the belt 
should be run next to the pulley. It has been found by 
experiment that the hair or grain side is the weaker. The 
hair side will also crack much easier than the flesh side. If 
the grain side is shaved thin and stretched a little a large 
number of holes can be seen, showing that the weakness is 
probably due to the hair having had root on that side. Again 
the hair side is smoother, and will hug the face of the pulley 
better, and this is a condition which promotes the tractive 
force of a belt. When a belt is bent around a pulley^ the side 
of the belt farthest away from the pulley is stretched, while 
the side next to the pulley is compressed. It is plain, theUp 
that the flesh or stronger side should be on the outer side, 
w^hich is stretched, while the hair or weaker side should be 
placed against the pulley, where there is not so much strain. 

The safe working tension of a laced belt is 250 to 350 Ibs- 
per square inch of cross-section. 

When the driving and driven pulleys, Fig. 45, are at rest 
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Fig, 45. — Sag of Belt* 

the tensions in the two halves of the belt wnll be the same; but 
when the driver rotates in the direction of the arrow, the 
tension on the tight side will be increased, and the tension on 
the slack side will be diminished. Let T^ be the tension on 
the tight side, and T^ the tension on the slack side, and /* the 
effective force on the circumference of the pulley; then, 
P — T^— Tj, Let V be the velocity of the belt in feet per 
minute ; then VP ^ the number of foot-pounds of work done 
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VP 
per minute and H.P. = ^^^ . If the belt passes over a 

pulley D feet in diameter, that makes N revolutions per 
minute, then F= 3.1416 X ^ X ^. Substituting this value 
of V in the above equation, we have, 

„ ^ 3.1416 X Bx NxP 

33000 

A short and simple rule for determining the horse-power 
that will be transmitted by a belt is, that a single leather belt, 
one inch wide, travelling 1000 feet per minute, will transmit 
one horse-power. A double belt one inch wide travelling 600 
feet per minute will transmit one horse-power. The working 
stress in this case is 33 lbs. per inch of width. 

Different writers give other figures for the speed of belts 
necessary to transmit one horse-power. The rule above given, 
however^ is a very safe one with which to work. 

Mr. F. W. Taylor describes in the Transactions of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers a series of experi- 
ments on belting, extending over nine years. His results give 
rise to principles which, if adopted, would entail heavier 
expense than is usual in installations of belting. The rules 
are on this account not much used. Among other things he 
recommends the splicing and cementing of belts in preference 
to lacings; the use of narrow, thick belts, even on small 
pulleys, in preference to wide, thin belts; and that the thick- 
ness of belts should be increased as they are made wider. 

A belt running at a very high speed will have its effective 
driving tension diminished by the tension due to centrifugal 
force. If we let W be the weight of one foot of belt, one square 
inch in croiS-section, v the velocity of the belt in feet per second, 
and g the acceleration due to gravity =-32.2, then the centrifugal 
tension Tc may be found as f Hows: 
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The weight of leather per cubic foot being 56 lbs., the 
value of W will be ,388 lbs. Then 



T€ = 



32,3 



-.0121.'- 



Subtracting this from the tension per inch of width on the 
tight sidcp will give the effective criving tension per inch of 
width. 

Rubber belting is a combination of rubber and cotton-duck. 
There are many qualities manufactured, the difference in 
streng-th depending upon the quality of the cotton-duck used, 
as the tensile strength of the belt is in this fabric. The belt 
is made up of plies of cotton cemented together with rubber^ 
and the entire surface covered with rubber. 

The advantages claimed for rubber belting are: perfect 
uniformity in width and thickness; it is not affected seriously 
by excessive degrees of heat or cold ; it is especially adapted 
for use in \vi:t or damp places, or where it is exposed to the 
action of steam; and it is less liable to slip on the pulley. 

A comparatively new kind of belt is now made, called the 
leather link-belt, which ts considerably used for heavy work. 
It consists of many small leather links fastened together with 
iron* rods, as sho^u in the illustration, Fig. 46. The rods 
run through the holes in the links and are as long as t!ie width 
of the belt. It is devoid of the usual great stiffness which is 
found in ordinary belts and it easily adapts itself to the contour 

kof the pulley, no matter how heavy and thick it may be. Its 

'first cost, however, is an objection which keeps it from coming 
into more general use. 

As a large belt runs on the puliey, a cushion of air is made 
between the belt and pulley, which lessens the holding power 

,to some extent. Some belt manufacturers diminish this 
cushioning somewhat by perforating the belt with small holes 
ar slits, so that the air may pass through and allow the belt 

*to stick close to the pulley. 

Belts will hold better when the pulleys are at long distances 
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apart than when at short distances. Belts should never, if 
avoidable, connect two shafts one of which is directly over the 
other, and, in general, the two pulleys should have a position 
such that there may be a sag of the belt. It is desirable that 




Fig. 46. — Leather Link-belt. 

the angle which the belt makes should be not more than 45 
degrees with the horizontal. 

The tensile strength of the solid leather belting is from 
2000 to 5000 lbs. per square inch; but only about 1000 to 
1500 lbs. at the lacings. The working strain is taken at not 
over one third of the strength of the lacing. 




Fig. 47. — Arrangement for Quarter-twist Belt. 



Commonly the belt connects pulleys that are on parallel 
shafts, but this is not necessarily the case. Fig. 47 shows the 
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relative position of the pulleys on two perpendicular shafts 
which gives the belt a quarter twist In this case the belt 
must run squarely onto the pulleys. It may run ulTtlic pulleys 
at any angle. In setting pulleys to give a quarter twist to a 
belt, the point where the belt leaves the driven pulley must 
be in the central plane of the driving pulley* In this arrange- 
ment the belt can run in only one direction. If an attempt is 
made lo run the belt in the reverse direction it will be thrown 
from the pulle)s. Oiher twists may be given by the use of 
Guide- pulleys. 

Methods of Lacing. — The eflfective strength of a belt, as 
well as the smoothness and uniformity of transmission, depends 
on the manner of connecting the ends. When possible, the 
belt should be endless; that is, it should be joined together in 
such a manner that the strength of the joint shall be equal to 
the strength of the belt itself, or as nearly so as possible; 
also, so that there shall be no extra weight caused by heavy 
lacing -leather. The heavy joint causes a vibratory movement 
of the belt when rimning; this causes variations in the arc of 
contact and this, In turn, may cause the belt to slip» Where 
a uniform motion is required, as for a dynamoi this would rot 
be admissible. 

The two methods most commonly used in fastening belting 
together at the ends are the Bt4tf-Jmnt and the Lap-joinL 
With the butt-joint and especially with heavy belts, rawhide 
lacing is used. With smaller belts, wire lacing made of some 
pliable composition is used considerably. This makes a much 
less clumsy joint and less waste of strength by the punching 
of holes than is necessary when the rawhide lacing is used. 
The lap-joint is made by beveling or scarfing the two ends and 
then gluing them together, under pressure; by gluing and 
riveting; and also by interlapping the different plies, when the 
t>elt is not single, and then gluing. The lap-joint is best 
because it makes practically an endless belt. 

The joints in rope belting are made similarly by inter- 
lapping the strands or fibres and then wrapping them with 
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cords, thus making a strong endless rope of uniform 

When the distance between the centres of tiv*o shafts and 
the diameters of the pulieys are given, the length of belting 
required may be found approximately as follows: 

Kuu:. — Add i/ie diameters in feel of the two pttlhys 
tog^etker^ dimde ike res nit i^j' s and muitipiy the re suit ify 
J.r^i6, Then add tin's f rod net to twice the distance between 
tiic centres of the two shafts. 

ROPE-DRIVING. 

When rope Is used the pulley contains a groove or grooves 
in its face in which the rope runs. Rope iuiting is commonly 
made of cotton, hemp, or man i la, but raw^hide, flax^ and 




Fig, 50^^Sectiori of Pulley for Rope-drive. 

leather are sometimes used. With small pulleys cotton is best 
as it is softer and more pliable, and there Is. therefore, less 
danger of breaking tlie iibrc^i. 

The principal advantages of rope-driving are quiet running 
and convenience in application. One of the gi-eatest fields of 
usefulness for rope-dri%Hng is in the transmission of power to a 
moderate distance, under conditions which are not favorable 
to the use of leather belting or shafting. With rope^driving 
one is enabled at a comparatively small cost to transmit 
power in any direction to a building remotely situated from 
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the power, which would otherwise require a long and expen- 
sive line-shaft, or an independent engine or motor The 
facility with which a rope-drive may be carried in any direc* 
tion, across rivers, canals, and streets, above or under ground, 
up or down hill, over houses and into buildings, is a feature 
which recommends rope as a means of driving. 

The ropes most commonly used are from i to 2 inches in 
diameter. The size of a rope is very often given by its cir* 
cumference or girth. The tensile strength of ropes for rope- 
driving varies greatly, though it is generally from 7000 to 
12,000 lbs. per square inch. 

The weight of the ropes when dry is given approximately 
by the formula W = .^D^ = .032C^ where fK is the weight 
per foot of length and D the diameter and C the circumference 
of the rope. The speed of driving ropes varies from 1500 to 
7000 feet per minute. 

The accepted authority on rope-driving in this country is 
Mr. C. W. Hunt. He allows a working-strain on a I -inch 
rope of 200 lbs. This makes the working-strain about -^ of 
the breaking strength of the rope. This strain is about ^^^ the 
strength of the splice. In practice, however, this limit is often 
greatly exceeded, on account of vibrations and imperfect ten- 
sion-adjusting devices. 

In his derivation of a formula for horse- power, he used a 
constant driving-strain on a i-inch rope of 200 lbs., and 
velocities varying from 10 to 140 feet per second. The driving- 
force will be diminished by the tension due to centrifugal force 
of the rope passing over the pulley. Where Tc is the tension 
due to centrifugal force. fTthe weight of rope in pounds per 
foot, ?' the velocity of rope in feet per second, and^ gravity. 



n = 






The difTerence between TVand the maximum tension gives the 
force available for power transmission. As a certain amount 
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of tension is necessary on the slack side of the rope to give it 
adhesion to the piille)-^ all of thii^i force cannot be used. As 
befcrcj let Ti be the tension on the tight side, and T^ the ten- 
sinn on the slack side. Then 7*j - (Ta + rc) is the effective 
driving force. Assuming that the tension on the slack side 
of the rope is one- ha If the effective driving force P, we have, 



Tx---Tc = P and P-l{T,-Tcl 



AlsOj the tension, Tj, on the slack siJe will be 
Tt^— +Tc. 



The tension T^ will increase as the speed is raised, since TV 
increases as the square of the velocity. 

With the foregoing assumptions, the formula for horse- 
power may now be stated 

2v{ T^ — Tc) 



H.F. = 



3 X SSo 



V being" the velocity of the rope in feet per second. 

The following tabic gives the horse-power of various ropes 
at different speeds. 



HORSE-POWER OF TRANSMISSION ROPE AT VARIOUS SPEEDS, 
(Cotnputcd from farmut^ given above.) 
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For very li^ht work and for guide-pulleys the rope rests 
on the bottom of the groove in the pulley (Fig. 50* ^), but for 
heavy work the rope works in a groove which \% V-shai^ed 
(Fig. 50^ if), whereby the holding power is much increased. 
Since the power of one rope is limited, and as it is not con- 
venient to use very large ropes, it is necessary* in most cases, 
to use several ropes. The pulleys have parallel grooves in 
which the ropes are placed, sometimes as many as 20 or 25, 



PROBLEMS. 

1. A leather belt is J incli thick and 16 inches wide. WTiat ten- 
sile force will be required to break it if the tensile strength of leather 
is 5000 lbs, per square mch ? 

2. A leather belt running at a velocity of 4000 fec£ per minute 
transmits 40 horse-power* Find the driving tension P on the cir- 
cumference of the pulley. 

^^. If the tension on ihe tight side of a belt is tvvice that on the 
slack side, find T^ and T^ in Problem 2, 

4, If the Siife tension per inch of width is 90 lbs., find the width 
of belt required in Problem 2. 

5. A rope-pulley is 20 feet in diameter and makes 500 revolu- 
tions per minute ; find the velocity of the rope. 

6, A rope is i inch in diameter. What force will be required 
to break it if the tensile strength is 8ooq lbs. per square inch ? 

7. Finil the t iameter of each of the 13 ropes which i>ive 400 horse- 
power, the velociiy of the ropci* being 4000 feet per minute. See taljle* 

8, A certain drive has 21 ropes on a pulley 4 feet in diameter 
making 500 revolutions per minute. What horse-i>ower maybe trans- 
noitted if the girth of the ropes is 3*14 inches? 

9. What is the weight of a rope which is 2 inches in diameter and 
10 feet long? 

10- A dynamo runs at 1020 revolutions per minute and requires 
10 horse-power to operate it. The powder is furnished by an engme 
running at 150 revolutions per minute. The engine driven a count er- 
shaftj which in tnm drives the dynamOp If the jHilley on the dynamo 
is 12 inches diameter and the fly*wheel of the engine 54 inches dia- 
meter and double behs are used, find the sitt of the pulleys on the 
counter-shaft, and the wi Hh of belts necessarj', ,\ssume the double 
belt to be A inch thick* 
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11. A Corliss engine runs at 85 revolutions per minute, and de- 
velops 186 horse-power. If the main line-sliait which it drives rims 
at 235 revolutions per minute, and the pulley which receives the power 
is 5 feet in diameter, find the width of double belt used, and the 
diameter of the engine fly-wheel. 

12. If the tension on the slack side is one half that on the driving 
side of the belt in Problem 11, find I\ and I\, Also determine the 
tension due to centrifugal force, and the effective driving tension. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
TOOTHED WHEELS. 

Transmission of power between two shafts, by means of 
friction-wheels and belt-pulleys, is possible only so long as the 
resistance to be overcome does not exceed the friction which 
arises at the circumference of the wheels. When the resist- 
ance exceeds the friction a slippage will occur. To prevent 
this the friction must be made greater, in one case by 
pressing the friction-wheels closer together, and in the other 
by making the belt tighter. This excessive amount of pressure 
causes a corresponding amount of friction of the shafts in their 
bearings, so that friction-wheels cannot be employed to ad- 
vantage where the resistance is very great, especially in the 
case of slow-running shafts. 

Neither can they be used where it is necessary that the 
speeds of the two shafts have an exact ratio at every instant, 
as in screw-cutting machines, clocks, etc., for experience 
shows that, even with the greatest pressure, friction-wheels 
and belts will sometimes slip. To overcome these difficulties 
the toothed wheel is used. 

Suppose two friction-wheels running together have spaces 
cut in their circumference at regular intervals, and if the 
material from these spaces be placed on the top of the remain- 
ing solid portion, so that the projections of one wiil fit into the 
depressions in the other, an approximate form of gear-wheel 
is produced. 
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The original diameter of the disk is the ** pitch diameter '\ 
and the circ urn fere ace of the disk itself the pitch -circle. The 
portion of the tooth above the pitclr- circle is known as the 
**face *■ or addendum of the tooth, the portion below as the 
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Fig, si* — Section of Gear- wheel. 

flank br dedendum. The distance from the front of one tooth 
to the front of the next, measured on the pitch -circle, is known 
as the '^circular pitch/' or simply as the ** pitch/' Some- 
times the pitch is given as the number of 'teeth per inch of 
pitch diameter. This is called diametral pitch. Thus, in a 
wheel of 36 teeth, pitch diameter 12 inches, the diametral 
pitch is 3. 

Let P^ be the diametral pitch of a gear-wheel of pitch 
diameter D\ let the circular pi'ich be P^ and the number of 
teeth be N. Then 



N _ 3.1416 



P.= 
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FiC. 52. — Bevel-gear, 



In a spur-wheel (Fig. 51) the teeth are cut in the surface 
of a cylinder known as a '* blank '' (Fig, 53). Spur-wheels 
transmit motion between two shafts with parallel axes. 

Bevel- wheels (Fig, 52) are formed by cutting teeth on the 

surface of a cone or frustum of a 
cone. Bevel -wheels transmit mo- 
tion between shafts whose axes 
intersect. 

Skew- wheels are formed by 
cutting teeth on tlie surface of 
hyperboloids of revolution. They 
transmit motion between shafts 
which do not intersect and which 
are not in the same plane* 
If in the elementary gear-whet:l, considered earlier in this 
chapter, the teeth were made in the form of rectangular prisms, 
they would, in running, wear themselves to approximate forms 
of cither one of two curves, the epicycloid or the involute of a 
circle. In the practical construction of gear-wheels the teeth 
are cut or cast in the shape of one of these curves ^ depending 
on the use to which the wheel is to be put, The teeth of 
spur-gears can be easily cut to the proper form in t!ie milling- 
machine. A bevel-gear, however, cannot be perfectly formed 
in a milling-machine^ as the tiiickncss of the teeth canstantly 
diminishes toward the point of tlte cone. It requires a special 
machine, called a gear-shaper. These machines plane the 
teeth. There are two classes: one generates the tooth itself 
as it planes it, such as the Bilgram planer; the second class 
uses a former or template w])ich guides the ptaning-tool, such 
as the Fellows gcar-shaper. 

For rough, heavy work the gears are cast in iron* These 
are known as Casi Gears. Gears made in a milling-machine 
or gear-shaper are known as Cut Gt*ars. Sometimes in very 
heavy work, as in transmitting power from turbine-wheels, 
whcie the noise is intense and disagreeable, one of the gears 
is provided with wooden teeth which are locked in place by a 
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Simple device. These diminish the noise to a great extent. 
Spur-gears are also made of rawhide or leatheri where it is 
desired to dimmish noise. The leather or rawhide is com- 
pressed between two steel or brass plates and then is cut as 
an ordinary iron gear. 

To draw all the teeth on a spur-gear would be a very 
tedious task in drafting. To save time, therefore, gears are 
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Fic» 53.— FelloiViJ Geaf-cutter and Partially Developed Gear. 

usually represented by their pitcft-circles (see Fig. 54). They 
are also sliown as blanks, in which a few teeth hav^e been cut, 
the teeth on each blank being in mesh. 

In making gear-wheels, the space is made slightly greater 
than the thickness of the tooth. This is necessary in order 
that the teeth shall not bind on each other when running. 
It is the aim of all designers to make this ** backlash'* as 
small as pns^^ible. The depth of the space is also made a little 
greater than is absolutely necessary. The extra distance in 
this case is termed the ** clearance*'* 

The width of the gear is termed the **face. It is 
generally made from two to three times the circular pitch. 
GrantVs "'Gear Book,'* in a list of stock gears, gives a face of 
3 to 4 inches for a gear of 3 diametral pitch, = KO47 inches 
circular pitch, and i to g inch for a gear of 20 tliamctral 
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pitch, =0.157 *"ch circular pitch. Another manufacturer 
gives the face as li inches for a circular pitch of i inch, and 




various figures up to a circular pitch of 6 inches, where the 
face is 20 inches. 

In the section of a gear-wheel shown in Fig. 51 the fol- 
lowing arc the dimensions: 

Pitch (circular) = / = arc ai)c\ face = 2.5/; thickness of 
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teeth may be either of the involute or epicycloidal system. 
An illustration of a rack and pinion is given in Fig. 79. 

The same relations as regards diameters and revolutions 
exist in gear-wheels as in pulleys. But for the diameter of the 
wheels the number of teeth may be substituted. 

Let jV and /i be the number of teeth on wheels of diameter 
I) and (ft making R and r revolutions respectively; then 



R X ^ ^ r X ^r, R = 



rn 



N = 



rn 
~R' 



RN 



RM 



If a system of gear-wheels is used to transmit motion from 
a driver to a follower, the intermediate gears may be neglected 
in calculating the relative velocities of the driver and followers; 
the driver and follower may be considered as if they meshed 
directly into one another, 

A train of gears and pinions (Fig. 56) is a train in which 



o 



Fig. 56* — Train of Gears and Pinions. 

a gear drives a pinion rigidly fastened to a gear on the same 
axis, which gear in turn drives another pinion « which may or 
may not be attached to another gear. If the number of teeth 
in each of the gears and each of the pinions is given, togetlier 
with the number of revolutions of tlie first driver, the number 
of revolutions of the last follower may be obtained as follows: 

Multiply the diameters, or the circumferences, or the number 
of teeth of all the drivers together, and this product by the 
number of revolutions of the first wheel; divide this product by 
the continued product of the diameters, or the circumferences, 
or the number of teeth of all the followers. The quotient is 
the number of revolutions of the last follower. 
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In regard to power transmitted by gear -teeth, authorities 
vary greatly as to the formula which should be used. All 
formulae for determining the horse -power transmitted by gear- 
ing may be reduced to one of three forms : 

H,P. = CP>/ or CVf or CVf/, 

in which C is a coefficient, / the pitch in inches, V the velocity 
of the pitch-line in feet per second^ and /the face of the tooth 
in inches* 

The following is a formula of the first style: 
Let P = driving force at pitch-line in pounds ; 
D = diameter of pitch-circle in inches ; 
V= velocity of pitch-line in feet per minute; 
// =; number of revolutions per minute ; 
/I = horse-power transmitted by wheel ; 
/;^ face of tooth in inches; 
f — pitch of teeth in inches. 
Then 

PV 



H^ 



and 



K = 



33,000^ ■ ■ • 



0) 



12 



Substituting this value of Fin (i), we have 

/>X 3H16X Dy^N 
33,000 X 12 



H= 



(2) 



An average value of P from different authorities is 2%opf. 
Substituting this value oi P in (2), we have 



H^ 



2%opfXhHi6xDxN 



33,000 X 12 



Prof* Harkness gives HJ*. == 



= ,0022 pfDN, 



Q.gioVff 



¥1 +o.6sK' 



where V is 



velocity in feet per second. 
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PROBLEMS. 



1. In Fig. s^ ^ ^ ^^ teeth, S has ao, C has 60, /> has 30, ^ 
has 40, and F has 10. If *J makes 50 revoUi£ions per minute, how 
many does /^make per minute? Ans. 1600. 

2. Ill the same figure suppose that A and /"niake ioo and 4000 
revolutions respectively |>er minute, and that B^ A\ and F have 50 j 
40, and 30 teeth respectively, what xm\y be the number of teeth on 
each of the other wheels ? 

3. Required the diameter of a spur- wheel which has 100 teeth and 
a pitch of 1.57 inches. Ans. 50 inches, 

4. I low many teeth in a wheel 10 inches in diameter^ the pitch 
being .261S inches? Ans, 120. 

5. Required the pitch of a wheel of 100 teeth, the diameter being 
12 inches, Ans. -3770 inches. 

6. A certain spur-wheel has 40 teeth and its diameter is 10 inches. 
Find the pitch, thickness of teeth ^ width of space, total height of 
tooth, height above pitch-line, and depth below the pitch-line, 

7. What is the diameter of the face circle in the above problem? 

8. What is the diametral pitch of a spur-wheel of 100 teeth having 
a diameter of 10 inches? 

9. What IS the drameter of the pitch -circle in the above problem, 
also the thickness of the teeth? 

10. What would be the diameter of a blank to be used in making 
a cut gear whose pitch-circle is to be 6 inches in diameter and the 
pitch f inch? 

11. What horse-power will be transmitted by a spur-wheel 3 feet 
in dtameier making 300 revolutions per minute^ the pitch of the teeth 
being 2 inches? 

la. It is desired that a spur-wheel with a diameter of 24 inches 
shall transmit 10 horse- power while making 100 revolutions per 
minute. What should be the pitch of the teeth ? 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE SCREW. 



The screw is a combination of the lever and the inclined 
plane, and the mechanical advantage depends both on the arm 
of the working lever and the inclination of the thread or inclined 
plane which supports the weight. 

The eflRciency of the screw^ is very low, from 15 to 45 per 
cent, A large amount of the force applied is lost in ftnction 
in the nut. If the faces of the threads are inclined, as in a 
V thread, the friction is jjreater than for a square thread. The 
efficiency increases if the pitch, or distance between two con- 
secutive threads, is increased* 

Applications of the screw may be seen in the jack-screw, 
the vise^ bolts, nuts, etc. The jack-screw, Fig. 57, is a 
machine for raising heavy weights. It consists of a screw to 
which is attached a lever for applying force, and a heavy base 
A, having screw-threads on the inside. When the handle is 
turned, the screw moves up or down, according to the direc- 
tion of rotation of the handle. The weight is placed on the 
head B^ which does not turn with the screw, thus allowing the 
weight to move up without rotation. The equation 

*FX2 X 3 1416X ^= fFx pitch X (/+ 

gives the relation of the weight to the applied force, in which 
F^^ force applied, IV = weight, R = radius of handle, and 
/— coefficient of friction of the screw. This relation is derived 
by the application of the Law of Machines, Chapter I. With 
one turn of the handle the applied force moves around the 



* The ** E^ciency *' 



fK X Pitch 
V^X a X 3.1416 X i¥' 
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circumference of a circle, the radius of which is the length of 
the handle. To find the circumference when the radius is 
given, multiply the radius by 2 X 3- 1416. If we denote 
radius by R, we have 2 X 3- 141 6 X -^ as the distance moved 
through by the applied force during one turn of the handle. 
During this one turn of the handle the weight is lifted through 




Fig. 57. — Jack-screw. 



a distance equal to the length in the direction of the axis of a 
thread plus a space; this length is called pitch. 

The endless screw y or worm, is a combination of the screw 
with a worm-wheel. The worm is secured in bearings so that 
it cannot move in the direction of its length. The threads of 
the screw mesh with the teeth of the worm-wheel, and this in 
turn may impart motion to a train of wheel-work. 

In Fig. 58 the force is applied by means of a crank. 
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though a pulley could be used, instead of a crankj and belted to 
an engine or shaft. 

Fx 2 X 3 Hi6 X i? = IV^X pitch 

IS the equation of work for the screw part of the machine alone- 
By solving for W^ we find that the screw will raise a weight 

Fx 2X 3.1416 X ^ 



W. = 



Pitch 



This weight H\, in it^ turn, acts as a turning force against the 
circumference of the worm-wheel at yi , so that we may now 




Fig. 58,— Endless Screw. 

"regard it as force to be used in turning the wheel against the 
resistance oflfered by the weight which hangs on the smaller 
wheel JS. Let R^ be the radius of the large wheel A, and R^ 
the radius of the small wheel B. Then, multiplying the force 
IFj by its lever-arm /f, , and the weight by its lever-arm R^^ 
we have 

FX2X 3.r4i6x R 



Pitch 



X^,= Wx R^ 



or 



IV^ 



FX2X 3.1416x^X^1 
Pitch X R. 



The relation of the angular velocities of the crank R and 
the worm-wheel A is shown in the equation R ^ N^ X ^* in 
which R and r represent the number of revolutions of the crank 
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R and the wheel A , respectively, and iV the number of teeth 
on the worm-wheeL 

Screw-tkreads. — Screw-threads are employed for two pur- 
poses, one of which is holding or securing » and the other 
transmitting motion. Examples of the former are bolts, nuts, 
screws J etc. ; of the latter, endless screws and the screw on the 
engine- lathe for moving the too! -carriage. 

Fig. 59 shows the Sellers or United States standard 
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Fig. 59.— United Stales Standard Thread. 

thread, which is used principally in the United States. It will 
be noticed that the V-shaped threads are flattened a little at 
the top and bottom. The amount of flat is given by the 
.125 



equation / = 



in which / is the width of flat and n is 



the number of threads to the inch. This makes a solid 
sound thread avoiding the broken edges which are .often the 
result if the sharp edge is permitted. The sides of the thread 
make an angle of 60 degrees with the axis of the thread, as 
shown in the figure. 

SCREW-THREADS. USflTED STATES STANDARD. 
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The relation between the pitch P and the diameter D of 
the U, S. standard thread is given approximately by the 
formula 



P— ,24 tVJ + .62s — .175, 

The Whitworth or English standard thread is shown in 
Fig* 60* The sides of the threads nnake an angle of 55 degrees 
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Fig. 60.— Whitworth Screw-ihread* 

with each other, and the bottom and top of the thread is 
rounded. Fig. 61 shows a square thread, a part of which is 
right-handed and part left-handed. 



RIGHT 



LEFT 



Fig, 61.— Square Thread. 

The diameter of a thread is the largest diameter measured 
perpendicular to the axis of the screw. The depth of thread 
is the vertical height of the tooth above the bottom. The pitch 
of the thread is the distance taken up by one thread on the 
axis* For a square thread the pitch would consist of a thread 
and a space. The size of thread is generally designated as so 
many threads to the inch. Screw-threads on the outside of a 
cylinder, as threads of a bolt, are called male threads, and the 
threads on the inside, as the threads in a nut, are called female 
thread*;. 
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Screw-threads are made with taps^ dies, lathes^ and special 
screw-cuiting machines. The tap is used for making inside or 
female threads » and the die for making the outside or male 
threads, while either kind of thread may be made in the lathe. 
In threading bolts and piping, different sets of taps and dies 
must be used, the pipe-thread always being smaller and of 
greater number to the inch than those on the bolt or screw. 
They also taper toward the end of the pipe. For this reason, 
we have what is known as the bolt or standard dies and taps, 
and pipe dies and taps. For example, the number of threads 
per inch on a i-inch bolt, U. S. standard, is 8, while the 
number of threads per inch on a i-inch pipe is 11.5. The 
reason for making more threads on a pipe is that by making 
more of them the depth of each thread is made less, hence 
there is less danger of cutting through the thin pipe. 

Bolts. — Bolts are made of wrought iron or steel and are 
forged out by bolt-making machines, and the threads put on with 
dies or with special thread-cutting machines. The macAine- 
boH, Fig. 62, may have either a square or a hexagonal head 

r" 



Fig. 62. — Machine-bolt. 

with nut to match. The carriage-bolt. Fig. 63, differs from 
the machine-bolt mainly in having a round or oval head and 



Fm* 63*— Card age- bolt. 

being square in cross-section for a short distance under the" 
head, and generally has a square nut. The shwe-hiyii. Fig. 
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64, has a countersunk head with a slot sawed in it for the use 
of a screw-driv^er* A cotttr-bolt or split pin is spht along its 

' U 

Fig, 64.^Siove'bolt. 

axis; the split portions arc bent at ri^ht angles to the axis^ 
thus doing away w^ith screw-threads and a nut. The stud -bo It 

IRIKli 

Fic. 65-— Stud. 

has no head, but screws directly into the piece which it is to 
hold, a nut bein^ used on the c:nd ; an example may be seen 
on the cyiindcr-head of an engine, An eye^bclt is one ha\*ing 
an eye instead of a head* 

Screws, — V\^, 66 represen s a cap-screw. It takes the 



66.— Cii, -St rew. 



place of a bolt, and screws into one of the pieces to be held, 
the shoulder or cap on the end of the screw gfiving it the hold- 



'^'r\ 



Fig, 67»— Lag-screw, 

Ing power. The lag-screw^ Fig. ^-^ , is used in wood only, 

usually for hanging shafting. Fig, 68 represents a drive -screw. 
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and Fig, 69 the common wood-screw. The wood -screw may 
have a round or a flat head. The set-screw is one in which 



Fig. 68. — Drive-screw* 



Fig* 69«— Wood-screw. 

the holding power is produced by the pressure of the end 
against a piece of work. The end is hardened. 



PROBI.EMS. 



1. What weight will be raised by a jack-screw, if its handle is 20 
inches long, the pitch of the threads ^ inch, and the force applied 
1 30 Ihs. , neglect i ng fri c t i on ? j4 »j, 7 5 , 3 9 S, 4 1 bs. 

2. r>esign a jack-screw that will raise a weight of 20^000 lbs. 
with an applied force of 100 lbs,, the length of the handle being 10 
inches, neglecting friction. Am. Pitch = .31416 incJies. 

3. What force must be ap]>lied in order to raise a weight of 12,000 
lbs. if the handle is 16 inches in length, and the pitch of ihe thread 
I inch, neglecting friction? An^, 60 lbs* about. 

4. Design a jack-screw that will raise a weight of 1600 lbs. with 
an applied force of 100 lbs,, taking the efficiency to be 30 per cent 
on account of friction, 

5. What weight can be raised with an endless screw, arranged as 
in Fig. 58, if the length of the handle is 3o inches, the pitch of the 
threads | inch, the radius of the womi- wheel A lo inches, and the 
radius of the small wheel B 5 inches, the force applied at the end of 
the handle being 100 lbs., the efficiency being 50 per cent? 

6. Wliat must be the length of the handle of an endless screw in 
order that a weight of 4000 lbs, may be raised by a force of 100 lbs., 
the other dimensions and efficiency being the same as for problem 5 ? 
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7. Design an endless screw similar to the one shown in Fig. 58 
which will raise a weight of 8000 lbs. with a force of 100 lbs., neg- 
lecting friction. 

8. In Fig. 58, how many revolutions will A make if ^ has 20 
teeth and R makes 200 revolutions per minute ? 

9. How many revolutions of the crank in the above arrangement 
will be required in causing A to make 3 revolutions? 

10. What should be the pitch of the threads for a bolt 2 inciies in 
diameter ? 



CHAPTER X. 

CAMS. 

The Cam is a revolving inclined plane. It may be either 
an inclined plane \vrapped around a cylinder, as in Fig. 70, or 




Fig. 70. — Cam. 

it maybe an inclined plane curved edgewise, as in Fig. 71. 
This mechanism is generally used for the purpose of producing 
a reciprocating motion in rods and levers by giving the cam a 
rotary motion. In Fig. 72, BCD represents the cam turning 
on the axis A, and giving a reciprocating rectilinear motion to 
the heavy rod EF, which is constrained to move in its recti- 
linear path by the guide-rollers. The rotation of the axis 
being in the direction of the arrow, the rod EF has an upward 
motion until the extreme point B of the cam comes in line 
with the rod, when the portion BG of the cam allows the rod 
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to fall by its own weight or by the action of a spring until 
the point G comes in line with the rod, and so on; thus one 
Tc volution of the cam here presented will cause the rod to 
make three upward and three 
downward strokes. 

Within certain timits the use 
of cams admits of the certain trans- 
mission, from a uniformly revolv- 
ing shaft, of widely varying veloci- 
ties and in an easily determined 
manner* For this reason they are 





Fig. 71.— Cam* 



Fjg. 72.— Cam and Follower. 



often convenient. By varying the curve of the cam any law 
of motion may be given to the rod. The rod F^ Fig, 72^ is 
called the fifihnver, and is generally provided with a roller as 
shown in the cut, by means of which the contact between the 
cam and the follower is changed from a sliding contact to a 
rolling contact, thus lessening, to some extent, the friction and 
wear. The use of a cam is accompanied by a very large 
amount of friction due to the contact of the follower and the 
driver* especially where it is not possible to use a roller on the 
follower. This causes a wear of the parts, which in time 
makes a backlash and, with high speeds, much noise. The 
cam is the mechanical movement that the designer usually calls 
to his aid as the last resort, after liavijig failed to obtain the 
necessary motion of a piece by other means which would have 
made lighter and quieter running parts. The cam is, how- 
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ever> a very useful movement, and in certain cases must be 
accepted, though it is to be avoided where possible* 

The path of the follower may be a straight line, a circle 
or any other curve. Fig, 73 illustrates a cam with a siving^ing 
follower. In this case the path of the point D of the follower 
will be the arc of the circle EF. 

In some cam movements the follower has a flat bearing- 
piece, Fig, 74 ^ instead of a point, 
which for the same cam changes the 
law of motion of the folio w^er, but 
gives a more extended bearing sur- 
face to the cam. It is called ajfo/- 
f 00 ted follower. Cams often have 
grooves in their perimeters for the 
purpose of confining the follower to 
its proper path. 
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Fig. 73. — Cam with Swinglog Fic. 74. 

Follower. 



-Cam and Flai-^'ooted 

Follower* 



Ta find th€ curiae forming the edge of ike cam s& that the 
velocity ratio &f the rod and the axis of the cam may de camstant: 

In Fig. 75 let A be the centre of the cam. From A as 
a centre with any convenient distance AC as a radius describe 
the circle CEDBN. On BA take Ba equal to the length of 
the stroke of the rod; divide it into any number of equal parts, 
say five, in the points b, c, d, e, and divide the semicircle 
BDEEG into the same number of equal parts by the radial lines 
AD^ AE, AF^ and AG. From A as a centre with Ab^ Ac^ Ad^ 
and Ae as radii describe the dotted arcs cutting AD, AE, 
etc,^ at the points s, k, /, m; then through these points draw 
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the curve asklmfn. This curve is the Spiral of Archimedes. 
The peculiarity of this curve is that a point following it will 
move outward radially equal distances when passing through 




equal angles. All lines drawn through the centre A of this 
curve are equal: thus aC equals In = sp. Hence if the rod 
had two pins placed at a and Cy the cam would revolve between 
them, and would cause the rod to make a downward as well 
as an upward stroke. 
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The following example* g^ives a solution of the cam and 
follower in which the cam has a variable velocity of revolution 
about its axis, and the follower moves through a given desired 
curve. In Fig. 76 let Z? be the follower, a part of which is 
left out of the figure, A is to be the centre of rotation of the 
cam, and it is desired that the path of the follower*point be a 

curve I 2345, To find the curve 
of a cam necessary to fill these con- 
ditionSj proceed as follows: I^^or 
convenience cut a templet to the 
follower-path 12345 with the 
centre point A marked* Then 
with the angles 1A2, 2A^, etc*, 
laid off according to the velocities 
during their part of the stroke, the several curves may be struck 
by the templet. Now drawing in the arcs from the points i, 
2, 3, etc. I of the follo%ver-path, we obtain intersections and 
can draw the curve 1234, etc. This is called the method of 
intersections and is the one usually employed in practice. 

Cams are often used on engines for giving the proper 
movements to valves. Fig, yy shows a cam movement some- 
times used in operating shearing- and punching-machines. 
The cam revolves about its axis 0, presses against the under 
Bide of the lever A, thus causing an upward and downward 




Fig* 76* 
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Fig, 77,— Shear operated by a Cam. Fig. 7S. 

movement of the shear* The inverse cam is a movement in 
which are the elements of the grooved cam and follower, but 
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where the driver has the pin or roller and where the follower 
has a groove. It is sometimes called the pin and slit. An 
example is shown in Fig. 78, in which the slotted piece B is 
the follower and A the' driver. 

The relation of the applied force to the resistance is calcu- 
lated for cams in the same manner as in the case of the screw ; 
that is, by the application of the Law of Machines. In Fig. 72 
let the length of the handle be 7?. 'L^t AC -- AH = d = th^ 
distance through which the follower is lifted. The follower 
will make three movements for each revolution of the cam; 
hence, applying the Law of Machines, we have 

Fx 2 X 3-1416 X ^= W^X 3 X ^ 

as the equation of work, -F being the force applied and Wthe 
weight of the follower. This of course applies only where 
friction is neglected. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE LEVER AND SOME OF ITS MODIFICATIONS. 

As has been stated before, the lever and its modifications 
make up a large part of the mechanism of much of the 
machinery now used, different methods of using it being 
employed as may be convenient. A crow-bar is an excellent 
example of the lever. Examples are also seen in the rack 
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Fig. 79. — Rack and Pinion. 

and pinion y the pulley, the wheel and axle, cranes , etc., the 
action of the lever in these last-named cases being continuous. 
Law of the Lever. — The applied force viultiplicd by its 
distance from the fulcrum equals the weight multiplied by its 
distance from the fulcrum . 
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Fig. 79 shows the rack and pinion. In this arrangement 

the lever-arm of the applied force is the length of the; crank 
FM, and the lever-arm of the resistance is the radius FN of 
the pitch-circle of the pinion. 

The Moving Strut and the Toggle-joint are t^vo applica- 
tions of the lever. The moving 
strut consists of a bar, Fig. 80j 
which rests against some projec- 
tion. The w'eight IF to be moved 
rests on a plane, and the extrem- 
ity of the bar is placed against it* 
If a force P be applied in the direc- 
tion of the arrow, the strut will be 
forced down and the weight will move away from the fixed 
point. If the angle between the strut and the plane on 
which the weight rests is small, a comparatively small force 
will move a very heavy weight. If the angle be denoted 
by ^r, the applied force by /*, and the resistance of the weight 
to being moved by R^ then 



Fio. Bo, — Moving Strut. 



i^ X cos Of = i? X sin or. 



If a be 5^, cos a ~ ,99619, sin a — .08716, and R = 
1 1.44F, 

The resistance is not always the weight of the body to be 
moved ; it may be principally the friction of the body on the 
plane. 

The toggle-joint is a combination of two moving struts- 
It is shown in Figs* 81 and 82. It is used w*here a large 
resistance is to be overcome through a short distance. The 
two struts have force applied at their junction ; one end of one 
strut rests against a fixed point, and the other against the body 
to be moved. The force is applied in a direction perpendic- 
ular to the direction of motion of the body. 

Let a be the angle each strut makes with the line joinmg 
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the points about which the outer ends of the strut rotate, P 
the applied force, and R the resistance. Then 

2R sin a ^ p cos a. 

An example of the toggle-joint is found in stone- 
crushers, 

1 



Fig, $u 



Fia, 83, 



WHEEL-WORK, CRANES, ETC- 

Fig* 83, two wheels of unequal diameters keyed to the 
same shaft, illustrates the application of the lever to wheel- 
work. That is, the radius of one wheel 
is the lever-arm of the applied force t and 
the radius of the other tlie lever-arm of 
the tveigkt, the pivot on which the two 
wheels turn being the fukrum. 

This is the principle of the wheel- 
work of cranes for raising heavy Avcights, 
as used for loading and unloading ships, 
handling ore, etc., in which several pairs 
of wheels are used, in connection with 
each other^ for the purpose of making a 
still larger mechanical advantage, but 
which gives a corresponding loss of speed. lu calculating 
such an arrangement, the wheeU may be considered by pairs, 
applying the law of the lever in each case; if so desired, how* 
ever* the work may be abridged considerably by the use of the 
following equation, which is deduced from the law of the lever 
and which is known as the Law of Wheel-work: The contmued 
f>roduct of the weight and t/w radii &f tiw wheels is equal to the 
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Fig. 83. 
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continued pr&duci of the applkd farce and the radii €ff ike 
pinioHS. 

If, in Fig. 84, ii^e let R, A\. R^, R^. R^, j?,. J?,, R^, be the 
radii of the wheels A, B, C, D^ £, /% G, If, respectively, then 
P X ^ X ^3 X V?, X A*, ^ H^ XR.^R^Xl^, X R,. These 
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Fig. 84.— Wheel- work, Ten Wheels* 



are spur- wheels which mesh into each othen The force may 
be applied at the first wheel A by means of a crank, or it may 
be turned by an engine, as in the case of the hoisting-engine. 
Sometimes the various pairs of wheels in wheel-work are con- 
nected by means of belts or sprocket-chains instead of teeth. 
In the figure here shown the circles which are tangent are the 
pitch-circles of the spur-wheels which mesh 
with -each other and are so drawn to save the 
trouble of drawing in the teeth. 

The Block or Pulley.— A pulky-bhck m 
a simple form consists of two metal plates 
carrying a grooved cylindrical disk or sheave. 
The number of sheaves may be increased and 
the pulley is then described as a double, 
triple» etc*, block. The drawing shows a 
triple block in perspective. The mathemat- 
ical discussion of the pulley will be found in 
Chapter I, page 9. 

The Differential Windlass.-— This machine is shown in 
Fig* %(^a and consists of two drums of unequal diameter, D and 



FtG. 85. 

Triple PuUcy- 
block. 
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df upon the -opposite sides of which two ropes are fastened and 
wound. By this arrangement the rope winds upon one of the 
drums, while it winds off the other, A movable pulley hangs 
in the loop of the rope, and to this pulley is attached the 
weight. The equation of motion is derived from the Law 
of Machines. The distance passed through by the applied 



A. 



l„i- 



Fig. 86«7.— DtfTerentEal Windlaaa. 

force in one turn of the crank is the circumference of the circle 
of which y? is the radius, that is, 2 X 3^1416 X ^^ The dis* 
tance passed through by the weight is 

3.1416 X ^ - 3 1416 X d 



since the rope is winding on the large drum and off the small 
one, and because the movable pulley will divide the distance 
moved through by the weight by 2, Then, multiplying the 
applied force and the weight by the distances through which 
they move, respectively, we have the following equation of 
work: 



i^X 2 X 31416 X ^= W 



(3-!4i6x/>- 2-1416 Xd) 
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Dividing through by 3. 1416, we 
have 



FXZX R= IVx 



D^d 



few the desired equation, 

TAf Differential Pullej\ or 
differential hoist, operates on the 
same principk as the differen- 
tial windlass. It consists of 
two pulleys A and B^ Fig. 86^, 
keyed to the same shaft, and 
which have pockets in their 
circumferences, into which fit 
the links of a chain passing 
around the pulleys. The chain 
is endless and, in one of its 
loops, supports a single movable 
pulley, C. U R be the radius 
of the large pulley A , and r the 
radius of the small pulley B^ 
F the applied force, and IF the 
weight to be raised, then 

FXR= WK{R-r), 

There are other differential 
hoistSf which depend for their 
action on trains of gear*wheels, 
which usually have a sun-and- 
planet motion. They are^ 
howeveri too complicated lo be 
discussed here. 




■DIRECT 
Fig* 86^. 
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PROBLEMS, 

I. In Fig. 87 let FM = 4 feet, FN ^^ la inches, and the weight 
4000 lbs. Find the applied force In pounds, by the application of 
the law of the lever. Am, jooo Jbs, 

M F N 
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Fig, 87- — Lever, 

a. In the same figure, let the weight be 2000 lbs,, the applied 
force 100 lbs», and FN^ 4 inches. How long should /jl/bc? 

Am. 6 feet S inches. 

3. In Fig, 79 let the length of l\andle be 20 inches and the radius of 
pinion 4 inches, and the force applied ai the eud of the handle joo lbs. 
What resistance will it overcome, neglecting friction? 

Ans. 1 000 lbs, 

4. In Fig. 79 let the radius of the pinion be 5 inches, the re- 
sistance 600 lbs,, and the applied force 100 lbs. Find the length of 
the handle* Ans, a feet 6 inches. 

5. If the resistance in Fig. 79 is 6000 lbs,, the length of the handle 
30 inches, and the radius of the pinion 2 inches, what force at the end 

* of the handle is required to overcome it? Afts. 400 lbs, 

6. Find the radius of the pinion and the length of the handle of 
a rack and pinion that will raise a weight of 1000 llis. with an applied 
force of too lbs, 

7. In Fig. ^^ let the radius of the larger wheel be 20 inches, and 
the radius of ihe small wheel 4 inches. What weight can be raised with 
an applied force of 100 lbs. ? Ans. 500 lbs, 

8. Find the diameters of two wheels, similar to those above, which 
Will raise a weight of aooo lbs, with an applied force of 50 lbs., the 
efficiency being 60 per cent. 

9. In Fig, S4 let the radii of the wheels -4, C, F, and G l>e 24 
inches, 20 inches, 16 inches and la inches, respectively, and the mdii 
of the pinions B^ P, F, and // be 5 inches, 4 inches, 6 inches, and 
3 inches, respectively. Find what weight can be raised with an ap- 
plied force of 100 lbs. Am, 25,600 lbs, 

* FHciJon is not considered in Probknis 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10* 
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10. Design a set of 4 wheels and 4 pinions which will raise a 
weight of 8000 lbs. with an appHed force of 100 lbs. 

Here we must have 100 x the product of the radii of the four 
wheels = 8000 X the product of the radii of the four pinions ; or^ 
letting P and S represent the above products, respectively, we have 
the equation J 100 X /* =^ 8000 X ^S', We may assume S to be 
3X2X4X2=; 48j that is, we may assume thai the radii of ^the 
pinions are 3 inches, 4 inches, 2 incheSp and j inches^ respectively. 
Substituting this in the above equation, wc have 100 /* = 8000 X 48 
^ 584,000 and F= 3840, The product P of the radii of the four 
wheels must then be 3840 ; that is, we may make the radii of the four 
wheels of any length so their product is 3840. These radii may be 
found by trial. 10X8x6x8 = 3840. Therefore the radii of 
the wheels may be 10 inches, 8 inches, 6 inches^ and 8 inches, respec- 
tively. Where the number of teeth on each wheel is known, number 
of teeth may be substituted for radius in the above equation, 

11. Find the diameters of the three wheels and three pinions in 
a crane which will raise a weight of 20,000 lbs. with an applied force 
of 200 Ibs.^ the efficiency of the machine being 50 per cent. 

12. What weight can be raised with an applied force of 100 lbs. 
with a system of pulleys in which the block contains three pulleys as 
in Fig, 85^ the efficiency being 50 per cent ? 

13. A weight of rSoo ll)s. is to be raised with a system of pulleys. 
in which the block contains 3 puUeys, Find the force necessary, if 
friction is neglected, to lift it, 

i4p A weight of 2 tons is to be raised with an applied force of 
500 lbs. How many pulleys should be put in the block, friction be- 
ing neglected? 

15. What weight can be raised with a diflerential windlass^ the 
large and small drums being 12 and 8 inches in diameter, respectively; 
the force applied 100 lbs, and the length of the handle 20 inches ? - 

16. What force will be required to raise a weight of 8000 lbs. with 
a dilfereutial windlass, the large and the small drums being ao and 12 
inches in diameter, respectively, and the length of the handle 16 
inches? 

17. Design a diflTerential windlass that will raise a weight of 4000 
lbs. with an applied force of 40a lbs., the length of the handle being 
ao inches. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LINK-WORK. 

The term link-work is applied to such machinery as con- 
sists of rods, cranks, levers, bars, etc., either with parallel 
axes, intersecting axes, or axes not in the same plane. As 
an instance, take A and -5, Fig. 88, as fixed centres of motion 




Fig. 88 

AD as the driving crank, BE as the driven crank, and DE as 
the connecting rod, bar, or link. As AD turns about its 
centre A, the rod DE compels BE to turn also. Here DE is 
the link. When the point C, where the axis of the link inter- 
sects the line of centres, is outside either centre, A or B, the 
cranks will turn in the same direction, and in opposite direc- 
tions when C is between the centres. The connecting-rod of 
an engine, the pitman for giving motion to the sickle of a 
mower, and the valve-rod of a Corliss engine are examples of 
link- work. 

Link-work is the lightest running mechanism known, the 
only resistance being due to the slight friction made by com- 
paratively small pins in well-oiled bearings. A pin rarely 
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makes more, and usually much less, than one complete turn 
in its bearing in a complete movement; wliile in the corre- 
sponding movement uith a cam the roller (in the best arrange- 
ment) makes from 6 to 12 or more turns on its pin, and even 
this is not so prejudicial as regards resistance as the movement 
of a roller along the surface of the cam-groove. For the 
above reason, Imk-uork is much more durable than otiier forms 
of mechanism; hence it should be adopted, wherever possiblci 
in preference to toothed gearing, cam -work, belted gearing, 
etc. Most link-work belongs to the class in which the axes 
are parallel, and some examples will be given in order to 
explain their action and use. 

Fig* 89 is a diagram of the Corliss valve*gear. The 



Fig* 8g. 

wrist-plate makes a partial rotation in order to carry the pin 
D back and forth from N to F^ The valve and the stem at B 
are moved by the link BE as it swings from BIi to BG. 

As another example * suppose that a point is required to 
move from E to F, Fig. 90, and return within the sixth part 
of the revolution of the main shaft A, and then allowed to 
remain quiet at E for the remaining five sixths of the turn. 
By the use of a cam this movement can be easily made ; but if 
there is no particular objection to the additional movement from 
Bio G and return, link^work maybe employed, as follows: 
A is the main shaft, AD the crank, De the pitman, and 
eBG =^ HBF a bell crank-lever, the arrangement being such 
that while the crank-pin moves from r to b the required sixth 
part of the turn o( A, a moves to // and back, and E moves 
to F and back, thus meeting the essential conditions of the 
movement. 
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Paths of Various Points.* — In the study of link-work it is 
often desirable to determine the different simultaneous positions 
of each of the joints, beginning with the driver. These positions 

^^ f{ 




Fig. 90. 

for uniform motion should be equidistant, as shown in Fig. 91. 
The crank-pin D moves around the circle 12345678 




Fig. 91. 

with -^ as a centre. The link BE moves about ^9 as a fixed 

centre and about £ as a movable centre, E describing an arc 

18273465. 

It is required to find the path described by the point F, 
By an examination of the figure it will be seen that the 

shortest distance between D and F, and the shortest distance 
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between E and /*, will not change for the different simultaneous 
positions. 

Suppose the crank -r4Z> to be at a point I on the circle, 
described by the crank; with a radius equal to DE^ and with 
I, 2, 3, etc., as centres, describe arcs. Their intersections with 
the arc 18273465 will be the various positions of E, 
Again, with DF 3,s a radius, and i, 2, 3, etc., of the circl'!:; 
12345678, as centres, describe arcs. Also with i, 2, 3, 
etc., of the arc i 8273465, as centres, and with radius EF, 
describe other arcs. The corresponding arcs intersect at 1,2, 
3, etc., which are required points of the path of F, Other 
points may be found in the same manner and the path more 
fully determined. 

Equivalents for Link-work. — For every elementary com- 
bination in link-work the equivalent motion can be obtained 
by wheels in rolling contact, these wheels being non-circular 
in form (see Fig. 92). 
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Fig. 92. 

Dead-points. — One of the objections to the use of link-work, 
which has to be provided against, is what is known as the 
dead point. 

A dead-point or a dead-centre is a point or set of points or 
positions of the links at which, if a certain one of the links in 
combination be made driver, the linkage will be found locked. 
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An example often seen is that of the crank and connecting- 
rod of an engine. When the crank and connecting-rod are in 
line the crank cannot be started by any amount of force applied 
to the cross-head. It is evident that in the combination shown 
in Fig. 93 the shorter lever is capable of turning completely 




Fig. 93. — Dead-point. 

around, hence it is called a crank. It is obviously possible for 
the system to come into either of the positions shown in Figs. 
93 and 94 in which AB and BD coincide. This position in 
which the links coincide is called the dead-point. 




Fig. 94. — Dead-point. 

Dead-points are provided against by special attachments 
for the purpose. In the steam-engine the fly-wheel serves the 
purpose, the momentum of the wheel carrying the crank over 
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the dead -centre. Sometimes springs are used. In the single- 
acting engine the crank must not stop on the dead-centre. In 
locomotives, two sets of cranks are used, being placed nearly 
at right angles to each other, so that while one crank is on 
the dead -centre the other is acting at its best advantage, thus 
entirely obvnati ng the liability of a dead-point. Sometimes 
an extra hnk is added, as in Fig. 95, in order to destroy the 
dead-point. 
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Fig, 95, 

The examples and explanations thus far given of link- work 
have been of those in which the axes of the driver and follower 
were parallel. Its use may also be extended to work in which 
the axes intersect. This is sometimes called conical work or 
solid link-work, the principal essential being the bringing of 
all the axial lines of shafts and pins to a common point Oy as 
in Fig- ^. The use of the conical link-work is similar to that 




Fig. 96. — Cqnical Link- work, 

of beveled and skew-bevel wheels in that it makes connections 
for shafts which intersect. Any of the examples under axes 
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parallel may be carried into conical link-work, even to the 
extent of continued trains. As with parallel axes, every 
elementary conical link combination may have its equivalent 
in non-circular wheels in rolling contact, and will also be 
subject to the same conditions in regard to dead-points. 

A simple example of this class of link-work may be seen 
in the Hooke's universal joint, which is employed as a shaft- 
coupling. The joint is shown in Fig. 97, where A and B are 




Fig. 97. — Hooke's Universal Joint 

the shafts to be connected, AD and FEE half hoops between 
which is a cross with one branch at EF, parallel to the paper, 
and the other at D perpendicular to the paper. The branches 
of the cross are pivoted at E and F, and the two points D in 
AD.^ Sametimes sliding parts are introduced into link- work, 
generally for simplifs'ing the mechanism, a notable example 
being that of the cross-head of an engine. 
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PIPE-FITTINGS. 



VaJyes, — ^The term ** pipe-fittings '* is used to designate all 
the pieces necessary for the control of liquids and g^ases such as 
water, steam^ oil* ammonia, ctc*^ water and steam being: the 
fluids most generally dealt with. These fittings are exclusive 
of the piping itself and may consist of valves and those parts of 
which the elbow and the plug are examples. 

Valves may be divided into the following classes: 
(i) Liftmg Valves; as globe-, gate-, ball-, conical-, and 
some safety-valves. 

(2) Rotary I'alvt's; as cocks, faucets, throttles, etc. 

(3) Hingin^q- Valves; as clack or butterfly check- valves. 

(4) Sprmg-valvts ; in which the valve 
is held on its seat by means of a strong 
spring, an example of which is the pop 
safety-valve, 

(5) Slidifig- Valves; as the slide-valve 
on a locomotive* 

The Ghhf'vaive is the most generally 
used valve in pipe-work, and is used to 
pontrol the passage of fluids through a 
raight pipe. It generally consists of a 
conicaUshaped disk which fits in a simi* 
lar conical-shaped opening, the raising or 
lowering of which causes the passage to 
be opened or closed. It derives its name 
from the external appearance, which is 
somewhat globular in form. The Jenkins Globe-valve has a 

loS 




Fig. 98. 
Jenkins Globc-val^c. 
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flat disk and seat instead of a conical one* The valve* disk 
contains a vulcanized-rubber ring which rests upon the seat 
Tftrhen the valve is closed. This makes a good valve because 
the rubber makes a water- or steam-tight joint. There are 
many valves which are similar to the Globe- valve* the differ- 
ence being that they change the direction of the passing fluid; 
as the Angle- valve, the Cross- or Tee-valve » and the Y-valve, 



The Gate- or Straigkt-way Vahe, 

By an inspection of the sectional cut which is shown, of 

the globe- valve, it will be noted 
that the fluid in passing through 
the valve tloes not move in a 
straight hne but makes a turn of 
almost a right angle. This pro- 
duces friction and retards the 
passage of the flniU uj some extent. 
The gate -valve shown in section 
in Fig. 99 allows a straight 
passage. I"or the control of 
water, this form is especially 
desirable. 

A Check'Taive is used where it 
p— — ~ ™~ is desired that a fluid may pass in 

one direction only and be pre- 
vented from going back by the 
action of the fluid itself. The 
valve is automatic, the backward 
pressure of the fluid pushing the 
valve against the seat and the 
forward pressure pushing it off 
the seat. The check-valve may 
be a lifting- valve, a butterfly- 
Fio. 99.— Jenkins Gat€*valv€* valve, or ball-valve. 

The Tkroiti€-%*aive is used on engines for turning the steam 
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on or off. The globe-valve is often used for this purpose, 
but the throttle-valve has the advantage that it is much 
quicker 111 its action. This is very desirable especially in case 
of accident. 
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Fig. 100. — Check-valvcr 

The throttle is found on all locomotives. It may be of 
the rotary or sliding type of valves, or a double poppet-valve, 
shown at C, Fig. 150, 

An example of the Clack-valve may be seen on the 
plunger of a suction-pump, Fig, 202. 

When a globe-valve leaks it is generally caused by the 
wear of the v^alve-disk or the seat. This may be remedied by 
taking the valve apart and scraping the disk and seat until a 
good surface is obtained. With the Jenkins valve the leak can 
generally be stopped by puttinff in a new rubber disk. The 
Vaive-regrinder is a small machine which is used for reseating 
valves which are worn. It is really a small lathe, which fits 
into the bonnet of the valve* with cutters that may be adjusted 
to a valve of any size. It may be used on the globe-valve 
with either the conical or flat seat. This is an invention which 
makes a great saving, because it makes possible the use of old 
valves which would otherwise have to be thrown away, besides 
the saving of time, it being used on the valve without taking 
it from its position on the line of piping. 
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The Siide-vahfe as used on steam -engines is $hown in Fig, 

The Pt^ppi'i-tahr^ which fs also used in engines, air-com- 
pressors, etc., for the control of operatin|^^-nLjid is shown in 
Fig. 232. 

For different gases and actds it is necessary ta use valves 
made of different materials; for instance, a valve used for the 
control of ammonia in ice-machinery is generally made of iron, 
the common brass valve being subject to destructive chemical 
action. Small valves are generally made of brass, but where 
large piping is used or where large pressures arc to be resisted 
iron-imiiy valirs are used. 

The Back-pressure i*a/re is similar to the check-valve in 
that it allows a fluid to |iass in only one direction. It differs 
from the check- valve, howt-ver* in having its valve held 
upon its seat by means of a lever and ball as shown in Fig, 
loi. Witli this arrangement, the fluid cannot pass except at 




Fm, 101. — Jefikilta Back-prcasure Valve. 



or above a pressure which can be fixed at will b}- moving the 
weight further away from or closer to the pivoted end of the 
lever. 
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A section of a reducing- or regulating *vnlvt' is shown in 
Fig. 102. This valve is designed 

to reduce and maintain even steam - 
pressure^ regardless of the initial 
pressure. It will automatically 
reduce boiler or air-receiver pres- 
sure in all places when it is desir- 
able to use lower pressure than 
that of the boiler or receiver. An 
cxamplq of its use mny be nnted 
with the steam-accumulator, Fig, 
210. 

The following is its mode of 
operation \ Steam frnni the boiler 
enters at side ** steam-inlet ** and 
passing through the auxiliary 
valve A", which is held open by 
the tension of the spring S, passes 
down the port marked ** Irom 
auxiliary to cylinder *' underneath 
the differential piston /A By 
raising this piston A the valve C 
is opened against the initial pres- Fig, lo^.^Mason Reducing-valve, 
sure, since the area of C is only one half of that of A Steam 
is thus admitted to the low-pressure side, and a!so passes up 
the port XX underneath the diaphragm below S. When the 
low pressure in the system has risen to a required point, which 
is determined by the tension of the spring S, the diaphragm 
is forced upward by the steam in the chamber* the valve A' 
closes, and no more steam is admitted under the piston D, 
The valve C is forced to its seat by the initial pressure, thus 
shutting ofT steam from the low-pressure side. This action is 
repeated as long as the low pressure drops below the required 
amount. The piston D is fitted with a dash-pot E, which 
prevents chattering or pounding. From the description it is 
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seen at once that this is both a reducing- and a regulating' 
valve. 

Fipmg is generally made of wrought iron, sometimes cast 
iron. In all steam*piping wrought iron is used. An example 
of the use of cast Iron is that of the piping used in water- 
mains, the different sections of pipe being put together by 
what is known as the '' sockct-and-spigot'" joint, or more 
commonly called the bell-joint. One end of each section is 
enlarged to a bell shape into which fits the end of the next 
section, a joint being made by pouring in molten lead and 
filling up the space between the two pieces. With wrought- 
iron pipe the joint is made \yy the use of screw-threads or 
flanges and bolts. 

There are two kinds of pipe-fittings in use, those which join 
to the pipe by means of screw-threads and those which join by 
means of flanges. For small work the screw-thread joints may 
be used, but for heavy work the flange-joints are better. 

Fig, 103 is an Eilfou* which is used for making a right angle 
in a line of piping. 

Fig. 104 represents a Ta\ Fig. 105 is a Nipph\ Fig. 
106 represents a Coupling which is used to join the ends of two 
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Fjo* 103.— Elbow. Fig* JC54,— Tee, 






Fig, J06.— CoupUtig. Fm. 107.— Plug. Fig, loS.^Flange-coQpHng** 
pipes. Fig. 107 shows the plug which is used for closing the 
end of a pipe. 

•The Above cuts are furnisliecl by the Lunkcnheimef Company. 
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Fig. 108 shows the Fiange-ayupling'. A flange of cast iron 
is screwed to the end of each of the two pieces of pipe and the 
flanges are then fastened together by meati.s of bolts. In 
order to make a tight joint a j^askii made of rubber or copper 
is generally used. When the screw-thread connection is nnade, 
a tight joint may be obtained by putting red lead on t!ie 
threads. It should be remembered that the examples given 
above are not meant to include all the fitting?^ Uiied in practice 
but are mentioned only to give a general idea of what they are 
like. 

It should also be remembered that any of the above may 
be made with either the screw-thread or flanje-joint. For 
instance, the elbow may be fastened to the pipes by either 
screw-threads or flanges. In the latter case the elbow is cast 
with flanges on it. Other fittings arc the Cross^ the Cnian^ the 
45°' EBaw, the Cap, the Right and Left Coupling, the Reduc- 
ing Cmipiing, the Rctttnt Bend, and others too numerous to 
mention. When the diameter of a pipe is spoken of the inside 
diameter is meant* 



PROBLEM. 

Devise a separator for a steam-engbc, similar to that shown m 
Fig, 200, of pipe fittings. Draw a sketch of it and write a list of W** 
fittiTi^s needed. I^t the separator body be made of 6 in^h wrou|5;ht- 
irrn pipe and the inlet and outlet of 2 inrh pipe* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
HEAT AND STEAM. 

Heat. — Heat in a substance re.-ults from a motion of its moie- 
cuk'S. The unit of measure rtn^nt of heat is the British Thermal 
Unit which is the quantity of ht-at required to raise the tempera- 
ture of one poiuid of water one degree Fahrenheit. The number 
of heat units in a pound of water or steam at different temjiem- 
tures is found in TalJe I, in the column headed "Tolai heat 
in the water above ^2° J* Water at 32° is said to have zero heat 
units i[i it. 

Temperature, —This term is usi-d as a measure of the inten- 
sity of molecukr vibration. If a certain numljer of B.T.U. be 
added to one pound of iron, a certain temperature will result, 
while if the same amount of heat be added to two pounds of 
iron, evidently the temperature will be less, even though the 
quantity of heat in both cases is the same. Temperature, 
therefore, is an effect produced by heat but is not a measure of 
the quantity of heal. 

Temperature is measured by noting the effect of heat upon 
bodies. It is found that heat will expand a body and this 
principle is made use of in thermometers, p}TometerSj and other 
instrumenls for measuring temperatures. A thermometer, in its 
most common form, consists of a small glass tutej having a 
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very small bore and a bulb at one end| partially filled with 
mercur}' and with graduations upon its entire length. Changes 
of temperature cause variations in the height of the mercury, 
by reason of expansion or contraction. In order to arrive at a 
standard method of graduation, two well-known facts are made 
use of, yiz^t that the boiling temperature of water at atmos- 
pheric pressure and the temperature of meltmg ice, are con- 
stant. In the Centigrade thermometer, the freezing tempera- 
ture is marked o^ and the boiling temperature loo*^, while in the 
Fahrenheit thermometer, the freezing-poLnt is marked 32^^, and 
the boiling-point 212°* In the former, that part of the instru- 
ment between the freezing and boiling points is divided into 
100 equal parts, while in the Fahrenheit it is di\4ded into 180 
equal parts, each of which is called a degree. 

Absolute Temperature, — Suppose that heat is abstracted 
from a body until it ceases to contract in volume. Its temper* 
aturc is then said to be absolute zero. It is fixed by calcula- 
tion and on the Fahrenheit scale is 460.70 below zero. 

Absolute temperature on any* scale is the temperature 
reckoned from absolute zero. On the Fahrenheit scale it is the 
thermometer reading plus 460*70, 



PRESSUHE. 

Pressure, as applied to engineering, may be expressed (i) 
in pounds per square inch, (2) in pounds per square foot, (3) 
in inches of mercury and (4) in inches of water, PressuiB 
expressed in either one of these units, may be reduced to the 
equivalent pressure in any one of the others. All the data 
necessary for this reduction is that (i) one cubic inch of mer- 
cury weighs 0.49 pounds and (2) one cubic foot of water, at 
60^ F., weighs 62.4 pounds. As an example, a barometer read- 
ing of 30 inches of mercury would correspond to a pressure of 
30 X. 49 =14.7 pounds per square inch. 

Atmospheric or Barometric pressure is the pressure due to 
the weight of the atmosphere and its measurement is usually 
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in inches of mercury. If no instniment for this purpose is 
availabkj it may be taken as 29.92 inches of mercury. 

Gauge pressure or pressure above at mos inhere is usually 
measured by instruments which give readings in pounds per 
square inchj while pressures below the atmosphere or vacuum 
are usually measured by instruments which give readings m 
inches of mercu y* 

Absolute Pressure* — All la^^ concerning the pressure, vol- 
ume, etc., of gases are baaed upon a point of absolute zero 

pressure, and since all instruments 
for measuring pressures are from at- 
mospheric pressure up, it is evident 
that absolute pressure must be ob- 
tained by adding atmospheric pressure 
to the gauge pressure, or if the press- 
ure is below atmosphere, reduce the 
atmospheric pressure to pounds per 
square inch and subtract the given 
pressure from it. These relations are 
shown in the accompanying diagram, 
in w^hich a represents gauge pressure; 6, atmospheric pressure; 
Cj absolute pressure; dp vacuum; and e, absolute pressure in a 
condenser. 
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STEAM. 

If heat be applied to one pound of water at 32° F. under a 
piston in a cylinder, three kinds of effects will be produced, viz.: 

(i) The temperature rises until the boiling temperature is 
reached, the piston remaining stationary, except for the prac- 
tically zero expansion of the water. The boiling temperature 
varies with the pressure under which the water exists and h 
shown in column 3 of the steam table. The number of BT.U. 
which must be added to raise one pound of water from 32° to 
the boiling-point for different pressures is found in column 4, 

(2) Further addition of heat, after the boiling-point is 
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reached, does not cause a corresponding rise of temperature, 
but steam Ijcgins to form and the piston rises until all the water 
is converted into steam* The water and steam during this 
phase remain at the boiHng temperature. The heat added here 
is called the laieni heal or heat of vaporization, and it also 
varies with the pressure. It is shown in column 6 of the steam 
tables. It is found that the volume under the piston at the 
end of the vaporizing process is always a constant for a given 
pressure. In column 8 of the steam table is ^ven the volume 
of one pound of steam at different pressures, 

(3) After the water has been entirely vaporized , further 
addition of heat causes a corresponding increase of the tem- 
^perature and rise of the piston* Steam which has thus received 
Sheat, after complete vaporization, is called superheated steam. 

By adding the heat of the water in column 4 to the corre- 
sponding latent heat in column 6^ wt obtain the values given 
in column 5, which represent the total number of heat units 
required to convert one pound of water at 32° into steam at a 
given pressure- 
Kinds of Steam. — If just enough heat is added to a pound 
of water to raise it to the boiling temperature, and then evap- 
orate all of it, we have saiuraied steam, and the heat added vtIU 
be H^L-{-ly in which H is total heat, L the heat of vapori^- 
tion and I the heat of the liquid or water. 

If only enough heat is added to the pound of water to raise 
it from 33*^ to the boiling-point and then evaporate only a 
l^rt of it, we wiU have steam containing some water in suspen- 
sion* This is called wet steam, and the expression for the 
quantity of heat added will be, B.T*U,. added ^/-j-:sfL, in which 
X IS the weight of that part of the pound which has been vapor- 
ized. The temperature of the moisture in the steam is the 
same as that of the steam. 

If enough heat is added lo a pound of water, to raise it 
from 32"^ to the boiling-point, to completely vaporise it, and 
then to raise its temperature above that corresponding to its 
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pressure, we have superhcaicd steam. An expression for the 
beat added is^ 

B.T.U. added =1 +L +-53 (^ -t)^H +.53(/, -/), 

in which, 

/,= temperature of the superheated steam in de rees F. 
1= temperature corresponding to the pressure as found in 
the steam tables. 
.53 = specific heat of superheated steam* 

Superheated steam is made by adding heat to steam after it 
has passed from contact with the water in the boiler. 

As an example of the use of the steam tables in the deter- 
mination of heat exchange, let it be required to Imd the number 
of B.T.U. ne:essary to convert one jjound of water with a 
temperature of 80° F. into steam with a pressure of 100.5 
pounds absolute and containing 2% moisture 

i rom Table I, the heat in the water, /, at 80° F*, is 48.04. 
The value of / for steam at 100.5 pounds absolute is ^99.3 and 
L for the same pressure is ^82,7 

The heat in one pound of steam at the given pressure is, 
therefore, 299*3 -[-. 98 x'SSi.; ^1164, ?4, and the heat added is 
1164.34-4804 = 1116 30, This last subtraction is made because 
the iniiial temperature of the water was not 32% and 48,04 is 
the number of B*T.U. already in it. 

Steam Boilers* 

Steam for u?^e in ^ earn -engines is rrade in a closed vessel 
called a boiler. It is necessary that tlie vessel should be 
closed in order that pressure higher than that of tlie atmosphere 
may be obtained. Steam may be generated in an open vessel, 
but it is evident in this case that the pressure of steam is equal 
to that of the atmosphere. The apparatus for manufacturing 
steam, including tlie boiler, the furnace, the chimney, the feed- 
pump, etc, is called a steam-boiler plant. The manner of 
producing steam is as follows :• Fuel is burned in a furnace 
whicli is so situated with respect to the boiler that the heat 
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from the burning fuel comes Jn contact with the surface of the 
boiler, part of the heat being taken up by the water in the 
boiler, thereby converting the water into steam. The remain- 
ing heat is either taken up the chimney by the force of the 
draft or is lost by radicttion from the furnace ^ boiler^ and pipes, 
or by leakage. The office of the furnace is to generate heat, 
that of the chimney to carry off the products of combustion 
and create a draft, and that of the boiler to transfer heat into 
the water, producing steam, and to confine the steam under 
pressure. 

Classes of Boilers, 

Steam-boilers may be classed as either Fire-tulte boilers or 
Wafer-tube dmiers, according to \vhether the heated gases pass 
through the tubes which are surrounded by water or around 
the tubes which contain water. These two classes may be 
further classed as Upright or Horizontal Marine or Land, 
Internally-fired or Externally-fired. 



Fire-tube Boilers, 

Fig. 109 shows in elevation a fire-tube boiler, known as the 
return-tubular boiler, and Fig, i 10 shows the same in section. 
The fuel is burned on the grate in the furnace. The heated 
gases rise and pass over the bpidge-wall to tile back end of the 
boiler, then return through tubes or flues to the front end; 
thence up the chimney which is over the front end of the 
furnace. Part of the heat of combustion is given to the under 
side of the shell of the boiler* the ga^es being somewhat cooled 
thereby. A further amount of heat is taken up by the water 
surrounding the tubes, as the hot gases pass through them. 
Thus the heated gases arc made to remain in contact with the 
surfaces which are in contact with water as long as possible so 
as to utilize a large part of the heat. The volume of the 
boiler-shell consists of two parts, the %ifater*space and the 
siiam-space^ The water-space consist! of that part in which 
Ihe water is contained* All above this is steam-space* The 
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Steam-Space shou d be suftic entty lAg i to scpar ,tc the partiMes 
of water carried up into t c st am by ih disturbances caused 
by lx>i!ing. I o. the p rpoic of providing fo dry steam, the 
5team-dome is often used, but it is now often cispensid with, 
as being unnecessary. From the top of the steam-space- a 




pipe takes the steam off to the engi e, thus drawing off the 
drvest stuam. 

Heating Surfaca, — That surface of the boiler which cimes 
in direct contact with the heat f om th* furnace is ciUed the 
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** heating surface.'* In the return -tubular boiler it consist*^ of 
the surface of the shell in contact with the hot gases (generally 
about two thirds of the boiler-shell) plus the inner surface of 
the tubes. Let D = diameter of the shell in feet, /. the length 
jn feet, // the number of tubes, / their length in feet, and ti 
their diameter in inches, - Then the heating surface of shell in 
square feet == 3,1416/? X ^ X i, the heating surface of tubes 
5.1416^ X / X « 



m square 



feet ^ 



12 



Total heating surface 



= 1X3* I4^6i? X Z + 



3.14161/ X /x« 



12 



The shell of this 



type of boiler is made of steel or wrought iron. Its thickness 
is usually from J to ^ inch. The plate is put together with 
rivets. One of the greatest causes of trouble with this t^-pc of 
boiler is due to the expansion and contraction of the tubes, 
which is apt to cause leakage where the tube joins the head- 
plate. Tubes with diameters less than 6 inches are called 
tubes ^ while those with diameters larger than 6 inches are 
generally called Jims. The former are fastened to the head- 
plates by means of tube*expanders, the latter are riveted 
in. The ends of the boiler above the tubes are strengthened 
by tying them to the side of the boiler by means of stays (see 
Fig. I io)< This type of boiler gives good results when correctly 
proportioned and well managed. One objection to it is that 
it sometimes is the cause of great loss of life by explosion, by 
reason of having the whole steam^pressure in one large \'esseL 

The fire-tube boiler may be classed as either externally- 
fired or internally-fired. The external ly-fi red boiler has 
already been described. 

Internally- fired Boilers, — The internally-fired boiler h^ 
its furnace within the shell in a flue which is made large enough 
to contain a grate. The gases may pass to the back in this 
flue and then return to the front in small tubes above the fire- 
flue as in the case of the return -tubular boiler, or they may 
pass to the back and then to the front through openings in 
the brick setting and then to the back again and out the chim- 
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ney by another p*issage under the shell. The latter plan is 
illustrated by Fig, i ii, showing the Cornish boiler, one of the 
earlier forms of boiler, of English origin. 

An example of tiie former is shown in the Cylindrical 
Marine, or Scotch, boiler. Fig. 112, in which the combustion 
takes place in two large flues, passes to the "back connec- 
tion** and then to the front through small tubes above the 
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Fig. III. — Cornish Boilett 

flues and up the stack. The Locomotive boiler. Fig. 113^* 1^ 
an internally-fired boiler, in which the heated gases of combus- 
tion pass directly from the front to the rear of the boiler through 
fire-tubes and then out through the back connection and the 
smoke-stack. The fire-box is of a rectangular form as shown 
in cut. 

Water-tuba Boilers, — As before stated, the water-tube 
boiler has its tubes filled witli water, and surrounded by hot 
gases. Fig. 1 14 shows a side view of the Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler, which is an example of this type. The boiler is made up 
of a number of vertical sections, standing side by side. Each 
section consists of several tubes connected one above the other, 
at each end to a header, the headers being connected at the 
top to a large steam- and water-drum. Fig. 115 shows one 



• Fig». loq, no, IIS, 113 are famished by Messrs. E. Hodge & Co^ 
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of these headers. It is made of cast iron or wrought steel. 
The tubes are placed over each other in zigzag fashion in order 
to intercept as much as possible the gaseous currents. The 
tubes are made of wrought iron or steeU and are fastened tc^ 




FiQ. 114. — Uabcock and Wilcor Boiler.* 




Fig 115.— Babcock and Wilcojc Header* 

the header by means of a tube-expander. Fig. 1 16 shows a 
portion of the end of a tube and a header in section showing 
the arranf^ement for getting at the end of the tubes for the 
purpose of inspection and cleaning. By taking off the hand- 
hole nut the hand-hole cover may be taken off and an opening 
made in the header-wall opposite the wall entered by the tube* 
The same figure shows how the feed-water enters near the bottom 
of the drum. The tubes slant downwards toward the back in 
order to facilitate the circulation of tlie water. The heated 
water tends to rise and the water in the drum above flows down 
through the rear headers to take its place, A mud-drum is 

• From " Sieam," by |jerraisai<?(i of the Babcock a ad WUcox Co. 
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connected to the lower end of the rear headers, as shown in 
the side elevation, Fig. 114. Sometimes the tubes are all 
fastened to one header at each end as in tlie Heine boiler, 
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Fig. 117^ The boiler, however* made up of sections, has the 
advantage of being more easily handled. 

Another t^^pe of the water-tube boiler is shown In the 
Stirling boiler. Fig, 118, which consists of three targe dtums 
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connected to a fourth drum below them by means of nearly 
vertical small tubes. The hot ^ases come in contact with 
these small tubes and part of the drum*surface, being made to 
pass in contact at the proper time and in the proper direction 
by means of dejleciin^; -plates, as shown in the figure. 

Water-tube boilers are * * quick steamers * * because of the 
small volume of water ifi each tube, each tube also being sur* 
rounded almost entirely by hot gases. They have an advan- 
tage also in that the pressure is confined mainly in small tubes. 




Fig* 117* — Heine BoUer» 

This makes the resistance to rupture much more perfect, and 
for this reason many makers of water- tube boilers call their 
boilers ** safety-boilers. " The heating surface of water-tube 
boilers consists of the outside surface of the tubes, headers^ 
etc*^ in contact with hot gases. 



Boiler "SETTING. 

By the term Sf'ttiug is meant the genera! arrangement 01 
the boiler, furnace, and chimney with regard to each other and 
the manner of closing the boiler in. By an inspection of the 
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different forms and shapes of the boilers already desGribed it is 
readily seen th^t the setting will depend largely upon the make 

of the boiler. Fig. 119 and Fig. 120 show two views of the 







Fig, 119 — ^Boiler-setting, 

*' setting ' ' for a return-tubular boiler. The walls of tlie fur- 
nace arc sometimes ** battered/* that is» the inner surface of 
the wails is inclined outward from the vertical. This enlarges 
the combustion-chamber. 

The line along the side of the boiler at which the brick- 
Tvork joins the shell is called the Jire~iim\ This determines 
the amount of shell-surface in direct contact with the heat. It 
is generally about two thirds of the boiler-surface. The walls 
should be thick enough to prevent radiation. It is best to 
hav^e a double wall with an air-space bet^veen. This prevents 
cracking anti consequent leakage of heat of the w\ills due to 
unequal expansion. This double wall is equally important 
where there are several boilers side by side (called a hfitetj*\. 

The grate-surface is made up of a number of grate-bars 
placed side by side. The grate-bar is seldom longer th*in 
4 feet. The total length of grate is seldom more than 7 fect< 
For this case it is necessarj- to have two lengths of grate-bars 
placed end to end and supported at the middle. The grate 
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rests on the dead -plate at the front and on the bridge- wall at 
the back end. The grate is inclined slifrhtly from the front 
toward the back end, usually about f inch fall for every foot 
of length of grate. 

TAe truig€*zi*ali rise?^ from the back end of the grate, 
inaking an angle of about 45'' with the horizontal. The object 




Fig. 130*— Boiler-settingp 

of this is to deflect the furnace flames in j^uch a manner as to 
spread them and cause them to follow along the under surface 
of the boiler. On this account the hottest part of the boiler- 
furnace is just behind the bridge- wall. Sometimes the top of 
the bridge-wall is a straight horizontal line as in Fig. 120. 
In other cases it is curved to conform to the shape of the 
boiler. 

The ask'pit is the space between the grate and the bottom 
of the furnace. It is formed by the sides of the furnace and 
pived at the bottom^ usually in order that water may he in it. 

The flame-btd is that part of the furnace just back of the 
bridge *wall and extending tn the back end of the furnace. It 
inclines downward from near the top of the bridge- wall to the 
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level of the boiler-room fioor* This inclination causes the soot 
and ashes drawn over the bridge- wall by the force of the draft 
to fall towards the back. In this way the cleaning is facilitated, 
A cleaning-door is made m the back wall through which 
ashes, etc., are taken out. The boiler is set a trifle lower at 
the back end than at tlie front end< This is done in order to 
drain the boiler toward the blow-off pipe. 

Hanging the Boiler. — Supporting the heavy weight of the 
boiler itself and its volume of water is effected in two ways: 
The boiler is supported at its sides by the furnace -walls, or it 
is hung from beams above by means of links and eyes attached 
to its upper part. The first plan is carried out by riveting 
** brackets '* of steel or cast iron, at least two to each side, to 
the boiler as in Fig, 109. These brackets rest nn a place 
made for them on the walls* The walls of the furnace are apt 
to be spread apart by reason of the expansion of the boiler 
when heated, if the bracket is fixed movably on the wall. 

Rollers are sometimes put between the bracket and its seat 
for the purpose of avoiding this trouble. Fig. 121 show^s an 
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ej^e riveted to the boiler-shell, into which is fitted a hooked link 
for supporting the boiler from above. Owing to the dtflerent 
forms and dimensions of water-tube boilers, no established rule 
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can be adopted for setting them. Each 
make has its own special setting, which is 
usually specified by the maker. Fig. I 14 
shows the setting of the Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler, and Fig* 118 the setting of the Stirl- 
ing boiler. 

CHIMNEYS, 

The connection of the chimney to the 
setting will depend upon the type of the 
boiler. For the return-tubular boiler sliown 
in Figs. 109 and i io< the stack connects 
with the front end. For the locomotive 
boiler it is on the end of the boiler opposite 
the furnace. With most water-tubc boilers 
the stack is at the back end. 

The material used in building stacks is 
usually cither steel, wrought iron, or brick. 
The brick chimney i^ of much greater first 
co^t and it is apt to leak by reason of 
cracks. Its great weight makes the con- 
struction of tlie foundation a serious problem. 
The brick chimney is usually made with 
double walls with an air-space between. 
The outer wall is thick,, and of ordinary brick, 
giving stability to the structure, while the 
inner %va]l is thin and made of fire-brick (see 
Fig. 122)- 

Steel or wrought-iron chimneys arc made ;f 
of sections riveted together. They may be 
made practically air-tight. The higher the 
chimney the greater the force of the draft. 
The air on the inside of the chimney, being'' 
heatedj expands and becomes lighter and 
therefore lower in pressure than the air 
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on the outside, hence the temperature of the gases entering 
the bottom of the chimney affect the draft force. The force 
of the draft is equivalent to the difierence in weight of the 
column of heated gases inside of tlie chimney and that of an 
equal column of the outside air. The draft is usually spoken 
of as * * so many inches of water. ' * It is determined by means 
of the U-tube gauge shown in Fig. 123. 



n 




Fig. 133, — L?-tubc Draft-gauge. 

One end is connected by a rubber connection or otherwise 
to the inside of the stack near the base, the other end being 
open to the atmospliere. The difference in level in the two 
legs measures the draft in inches of water = A in the figure. 
It usually ranges from i to f inch. 

The following formulas for dimensions of chimneys are 
given by Kent: 

H.P. = 3 33^ ^^= 3'33(^ - 0,6 Va) \^H. 
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For round chimneys, diameter of chimney ^ diameter of 
£+4 inches. 

For square chimneys side of chimney in feet =i ¥ E -j- 4 
inches. 

In these formulas H.P. = commercial horse-power of 
boiler, i H.P. taken as equivalent to 5 lbs. of coal burned per 
hour: A = area of chimney and E = effective area in square 
feet. //= height in feet. 

It is usual in chimney design to assume the height of the 
chimney such that the smoke, etc., is carried above the sur- 
rounding buildings and then find the corresponding area by 
means of the formula. 

The passage which connects the different boilers of a 
battery to the main chimney is called the '' breeching/' It 
is generally made of sheet iron. 

Farced Draft is the term used in designating ail means of 
draft production other than that of the chimney. In the loco- 
motive forced draft is produced by passing the exhaust steam 
through the stack in such a manner that a current of air is 
induced through the furnace. This method is also frequently 
adopted in stationary practice, but it has the objectionable 
features of making a disagreeable noise, especially in an iron 
stack, and of rusting the metal parts due to the moisture in 
the steam. It is also wasteful of steam ^ on account of its 
causing back-pressure on the engine. 

The most common method of producing a forced draft is 
to produce a current through the furnace and stack by means 
of a fan or blower, which is usually run by a small indepen- 
dent engine. Here the force of the draft may be controlled 
by the speed of the engine. Fig. 124 shows an arrangement 
for producing induced draft. The fan is placed at the back 
end of the boiler. The fan consists of a number of vanes on 
a revolving shaft. It revolves within an iron ca.sing. The 
small engine which runs it is shown at the right of the cut. 
Fig. 125 shows another method of producing draft in which the 
grate is made up of hollow pipes* 
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The pipes are perforated and air is forced through them 
and the fuel by means of a blower. By ha%dng forced draft 




Fii:;. 124. — St uric van t Blower Plant* 



the chimney or stack needs only to be high enough to carry 
the smoke above the surrounding buildings. 
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FUELS AND COMBUSTION. 

Combustion is rapid oxidation accompanied with heat and 
light. 

TheRateofComhisiion is measured by the number of pounds 
of fuel burned on one square foot of grate-surface in one hour. 
It depends mainly upon the nature of the fuel and the force of 
draft. A maximum rate is generally produced when forced 




Fig* 125. — Forced-draft Fan, 

draft is used with an inferior fuel/ while the minimum rate is 
produced with natural draft and the best grades of fuel. 

In locomotive practice a rate of combustion as high as 
200 lbs, of coal per square foot of grate per hour is sometimes 
used. The ordinary rate for stationary boilers generally 
ranges between 10 and 25 lbs,, and as low as 3 or 4 lbs, is 
sometimes found in small boilers used for steam-heating. 

The principal elements in fuels are Hydrogen, Carbon, 
and Oxygen. Carbon may combine with oxygen and form 
two diflTerent chemical compounds, carbon monoxide, CO, 
and carbon dioxide, CO^; that is, one atom of carbon and one 
of oxygen or one atom of carbon with two of oxygen. The 
former is produced by limiting the supply of air and the latter 
by an abundant air-supply. When it burns to CO^ or carbon 
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dioxide, 14,600 heat-units are produced per pound of carbon 
When it burns to CO or carbon monoxide, 4450 heat-units per 
pound of carbon are produced. Hence 10,150 heat-units per 
pound of fuel are lost by improperly ventilating the fuel during 
combustion. 

Hydrogen combines with oxygen in the proportion of i lb. 
of hydrogen to 8 lbs. of oxygen, or 2 atoms of hydrogen to i 
of oxygen. In so doing a pound of hydrogen gives up 62,000 
heat-units. The oxygen in the fuel does not burn, but will 
neutralize one eighth of its weight of hydrogen. Then if 
C, H, and O, represent the proportions of carbon, hydrogen^ 
and oxygen in the pound of fuel, the number of heat-units. 



k ^ 14,600c -|- 62,ooo( H 5- ) 
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The proportion of different elements in a pound of fuel is 
determined by chemical analysis. Owing to the different 
wastes of heat by radiation, by dropping of fuel through the 
grate t by incomplete combustion , and by the hot gases escap- 
ing through the chimney, much of this heat is not taken up in 
producing steam. The amount utilized may range from 50 to 
75 per cent of the total heat, depending upon the excellence 
of design, and upon the conditions of operation. 

The Mai heat required to be generated in the furnace is 
calculated by first finding the weight of steam required per 
hour to run the engines or other apparatus. By the use of the 
steam-table the number of heat-units required to produce this 
weight of steam is found as follows: Let H ■=. the total heat 
above 32* of I lb. of steam, as taken from the steam -table for 
the given pressure, and let I be the heat in the water for the 
given feed-water temperature; then H — i Is the heat required 
to evaporate i lb. of water from the given feed-water tempera- 
ture into steam of the given pressure. 

If K « the number of heat-units that may be generated by 
the complete combustion of i lb. of the coal which is to be 
used, and E the efficiency of the boiler which may be expected 
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under running conditions (say from 0.5 to 0.7) then 
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tlie quantity of coal required to generate each pound of steam. 

Air Rt*qt4ired for CombusHon^ 

The quantity of air supplied to the furnace should be more 
than the quantity actually necessary for the combustion of the 
fueL It is necessary to supply not less than about I 8 lbs. of 
air to the furnace for every pouiit] of carbon in the coal in order 
to obtain complete combustion. 

Fuels, 

The principal fuels used in boiler- furnaces are wood, coaU 
and petroleum. Wood and coal are burned on the ordinary 
grate. Petroleum requires a special apparatus for feeding 
which will be described later. Coal is used more than any 
other fuel. Wood is mostly used where local conditions call 
for it, as in a sawmill plant, or in a wooded locality. W^ood 
burns with a bright flame and rapidly. Its percentage of 
carbon is comparatively small and that of the volatile gases 
large. 

Coal may be divided into two great classes: Anthracite or 
hard coal and Bituminous or soft coal. Anthracite burns 
slowly with little flame. Its percentage of carbon is large and 
hence it is a great producer of heat. The percentage of 
volatile gases is small. Bituminous coal breaks easily* burns 
more rapidly, and with more flame than the anthracite. Its 
percentage of volatile matter is from 20 to 50, 

A better classification ts the following, taken from Kent's 
* * Steam-boiler Economy, * ' 



Carbon 
Per cent^ 
(In the Co 



Anthracite * 97 1° 92 5 

Seitil-iinthracite ga.j " 87,5 

Semi-biiUTtiiTious, 87*5 "75 

Bituminous, E&siern.. 75 ** 60 

Western. t% "50 

Lignite .-,- ..-. * under 50 



Volatile 

matter. 

Per cent, 

mbusMWe*) 



Heat ins VhIuc 

per lb. 
Cambiisiible, 



3 to 7.5 14,600 to i4,fioo 



7.5 
35 



' IS. 5 

'40 
' 50 



over |0 



14.700 
'5.500 
t4>8*^ 
13.500 

Il.OOO 



15.000 
r6,ooo 
IS. 200 
i4*Soo 
13.500 



Relative VaIuc 

of the 
CambtistJble. 
Semi-br. =. loo. 



93 

94 

too 

95 
90 
77 
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The anthracite and semi-anthracite coals are found in 
eastern Pennsylvania; the semi-bituminous in a very narrow 
stretch of territory from central Pennsylvania to the southern 
boundary of Virginia; the eastern bituminous coals in the 
remainder of the Appalachian coal-field from northern Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio to Alabama. The western bituminous coals 
and the lignites are found west of the State of Ohio. They 
are characterized by being liigh in moisture as well as in 
volatile matter. 

The figures in the above table refer to the combustible 
portion of the coal, that is, the carbon and the volatile matter^ 
not including the ash and the moisture. The percentage of 
ash varies greatly in all the several classes* It may be as low 
as 5 per cent and as high as 30 per cent. 

Coke is made from bituminous coal in a manner corre- 
sponding to that of producing charcoal from wood. It pro- 
duces little smoke and is an efficient heat- giving fuel. 

Petroleum has a heating value of about 50 per cent greater 
than average good coal per pound. It is burned with less 
cost of labor in feeding it. 

Firing,^ — ^The term firing is used to designate the process 
of burning the fuel on the grate. It consists of keeping the 
fire in a clean condition, regulating the draft-supply, etc. 
There are systems of firing, among which is the spreading 
system, in which the fuel is spread all over the grate-area in 
thin layers at frequent intervals of time. Thick layers always 
choke the draft and consequently cool the furnace. 

The alternating system requires a wide grate, A charge 
is first put on one side and allowed to burn a while* when 
another charge is placed on the other side. This keeps one 
side of the furnace hot all the time and the volatile gases from 
the new charge pass over the hot part of the furnace and are 
burned. 

The coking system consists of placing the charge upon the 
dead-plate in front of the grate and gradually pushing it back 
toward the bridge-walk This makes the hottest part of the 
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furnace toward the back, and the voiatJle f^ases, being driven 
off soon after the charge is placed in the front of the furnace, 
pass over this heated part at the back and are burned. This 
process of firing is usually carried out by means of a mechanical 
arrangement called a Mechanical Stoker. The fuel is placed 
in a hopper and is taken thence to a moving grate, either end- 
less or reciprocating, which causes tlie fuel to move gradually 
to the back end, burning in the meantime. Fig. 126 shows 
the Roney stoker. The crank-disk which receives its motion 
direct from the engine gives motion to the whole stoker. The 
coal is placed in the hopper. It is pushed over the dead-p!ate 
to the grate-bars by means of the pusher and the feed -plate. 
The grate consists of bars arranged in steps which take an 
inclined and then a stepped position, which causes a movement 
of the fuel toward the back end. Motion is traosmitted to the 
grate-bars through the connecting-rod and rocker-bar. The 
quantity of fuel fed out of the hopper is regulated by the feed- 
wheel. 

Petroleum FueL^^The usual method is to supply the oil 
to the furnace in the shape of finely divided |>articles, which 
are forced into the furnace by a steam- or air-injector. Steam 
or compressed air is made to pass through annular openings 
drawing the oil up. This makes a finely divided mixture of 
air and oil. or steam and oil, which is sprayed into the ordinary 
furnace and burned. Using steam for this purpose has the 
advantage of being the cheaper arrangement, but it has the 
objectionable feature of introducing moisture from the steam 
into the furnace. When compressed air is used an air-com- 
pressor supplies air to a large reservoir » which holds the air 
necessary to start again after the steam-pressure in the boiler 
is down. Fig* 137 shows the arrangetnent of a plant for 
burning petroleum by means of compressed air. Fig. 128 is 
a sectional view of an oil-feeder* 
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•FiG» 127, — Plant for Burning Petroleum FueL /= oil-tank; /= pipe 
leading from / 10 the burner A \ GC = air-compressor whicli keeps 
A supply of air in the tank just by its side. 




• Fig, iiS,— Secdoft of Burner. C = air-entrance ; B = oil-entrance ; 
/■sE air* valve ; ^ = prpe leading lo corobmstlon-chamber under 
boiler. 

* From ** A Treatise on Fuel/' by Arthur V. Abbott. 
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BOILER ACCESSORIES* 

The articles named and described under this head are 
usually necessary for any boiler no niatter what the make or 

type. 

Steam-gauge. — This is an instrument connected by a small 
pipe to the steam-space of the holier for indicating at a glance 
the condition of the steam-pressure in the boiler. Fig. 129 




Fig. tsg.^Ashcrcift Steam-gauge. 

shows the internal mechanism of a steam -pressure gauge* 
The steam -pressure enters it at the bottom and enters the flat 
curved tube, which is. connected at one end to the needle. 
When the pressure is increased the ends of the spring spread 
apart and the needle is turned around the dial accordingly. 

The Water-gauge. — This consists of a glass tube, generally 
about 12 inches long, one end of which is on a level with the 
water-space and the other on a level with the steam -space. 
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The water always stands at the same level in the glass as in 
the boiler, and the gauge thus shows at a glance the height of 
the water in tJie boilcr> For the same purpose gauge-cocks, 
generally three, are placed in connection with the boiler, one 
with the steam-space* one with the water -space, and one at 
about the level of the water-line. By opening these the height 
of the water may be determined. They are used for the pur- 
pose of having a reliable source of information even if the 
gauge-glass should get out of order. 

The Water-column, — The gauge-glass, pressure-gauge, 
and gauge-cocks are ail usually connected 
to the water-coiumn as shown in Fig. 
130. The water-column is usually made 
of cast iron. In order to keep the tube 
in the gauge, to which the needle is 
attached, from becoming too hot and 
thus making an inaccurate reading, water 
is kept in it by means of a loop in the 
pipe-connection of the gauge, which loop 
is called a siphon. 

Safety-valve. -^ AH boilers are de- 
signed of such strength that they will 
confine the steam at a given pressure, and 
if this pressure is exceeded the boiler is liable to burst. Some 
method must be used for keeping the steam-pressure from rising 
above this given pressure. The safety-valve is used for the 
purpose. It consists of a valve so arranged that it will open 
and let the steam escape when the pressure for w^hich it was 
set is reached. There are tw^o kinds: the weight-and-lever 
safety-valve and the pop safety-%^alve. In the former a lever 
of the third class is used in connection with a heavy weight for 
retaining the steam. The pressure at w^hich the steam blows 
off will depend on the distance of the weight from the fulcrum. 
Fig. 131 shows this safety-valve in elevation. The lever is 
pivoted at C, The pressure of steam is exerted upon the lever 

* ^ = walcf-Column, rf ^ siphon; <■ — gAUge-CciCks; d = gaugc-gUss. 



Fig. 130 — Waief- 
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at />\ Then applying the law of levers or moments we have, 
taking moments about C 

PXs= WX m-\~wxn + w^XS 
dr 

Wm , wn 

in which P — total upward pressure on the valve, W the 
weight of the ball, w the weight of the lever, u\ the weight 

p^_ + _ -n^ ■ '^ J 





Fig. 131, — SafcCy-vftlve. 

of the valve and spindle, s the distance from the centre of the 
fulcrum to the centre of the valve-spindle* m the distance from 
the fulcrum to the centre of the ball, and fi the average lever- 
arm of the weight of the lever = the total length divided 
by 2. 

The pop safety-valve gets its power to hold steam-pressure 
by means of a strong spring above the valve, %vhich takes the 
place of the lever and weight of the other type. Different 
pressures are held by increasing or decreasing the tension in 
the spring by means of a nut* Fig. 132 is an example of this 
type. 

Feed- water. ^The water out of which steam is made is 
forced into the boiler against the steam -pressure therein by two 
distinct means; viz., the feed-pump and the injector. The 
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Fig. 133.— Feed-pump. 
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feed-pump puts water into the boiler cold or at the temperature 
at which it receives it, while the injector warms it in putting 
it in. The feed-pump is used principally in stationary practice. 
The injector may be used on any boiler ; but is always found 
on the locomotive. The feed-pump is generally considered 
more reliable than the injector, but it takes up more room and 
is of greater first cost, besides a greater cost for repairs. Fig. 
133 shows a sectional cut of the Deane boiler feed-pump. 
The water-pisEon is actuated by a steam -piston. The steam 
is controlled by a common D-valve. The valve-motion is 
produced by a vibrating arm. 

The Injector*— The water is drawn through the injector 
and fed into the boiler by means of an induced current pro* 
_ duced by the flow of steam from 

the boiler through the injector. 
Fig, 134 is a very simple example 
of the injector. Steam from the 
boiler enters at V and passes 
through R into the space surround- 
ing R and S, where it is partially 
condensed. The condensation 
makes a vacuum, and besides this 
the velocity of the steam and water 
passing through R and S causes 
the water to be drawn toward it 
and through 5, Y^ and O to the 
boiler. The opening marked 
Fic. r34--P^nbcrthy Tnjecior. *i overflow** is brought into use 
only while starting the injector » that is, when the water is to 
be lifted and put into the boiler^ the entering stream will be 
blown to, waste through the overflow during a few seconds 
necessary to exhaust the air in the water-supply pipe. As 
soon as the steam which is passing out of the overflow turns to 
water it shows that the lifting of the water has begun. The 
above makes plain the fact that for pumping water by this 
process there must be a condensation as well as a very high 
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velocity of steam. The first requires that to be injected the 
water must be cold, otherwise the injector will not w^ork. The 
high velocity of steam is produced by the rapidity with which 
it is condensed by the cold water. The injector cannot be 
used between the feed* water heater and the boiler because of 
the high temperature of the feed- water taken from the former. 
Fig. 135 shows another injector of more complicated design ^ 




Fjg* 135. — Monitor IdjccIqt. 

the Monitor Injector. S is the steam-valve, W the water- 
valve, and the overflow. To starts first open the steam- 
valve S a little to let the condensed water in the steam- pipe 
out through the overflows and shut again as soon as clear 
steam appears. Next open the water-valve IV, after which 
open the steam-valve slowly and the injector is at work. The 
maximum temperature of w^ater at which this injector will cease 
to feed is about 130'' F, The economy of the injector is due 
to tlie fact that it returns to the boiler all the heat of the steam 
required to operate it ; nevertheless it is not as economical as 
a feed-pump used in connection with an exhaust-steam heater, 
for the latter utilizes heat which would otherwise be wasted. 
Feed- water Heater ^The number of heat-units req»jired 
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to evaporate a pound of water is H —l^ in which H^the 

total heat of evaporation, and I the heat of the feed-water. 
By increasing h the heat required per pound of steam is 
reduced. As has just been shown, the injector does this, 
but at the expense of steam taken from the boiler- The 
exhaust steam from non-condensing engines, which would 
otherwise exhaust into the atmosphere » is generally used for 
heating the feed*water. The exhaust steam usually surrounds 
a number of pipes through which the feed-W'ater circulates. 
Fig. 1 36 shows a sectional view of a heater of this type. The 
feed-water enters at the bottom at the right hand and passes 
through the tubes to the top and down the left-hand tubes and 
out to the boiler. The heat of the exhaust steam surrounding 
the tubes heats the water. 

The Feed-pipe. ^^ — ^The pipe which takes the water from the 
injector or the feed-pump to the boiler is called the feed-pipe. 
It may enter the boiler at the bottom near the back end^ in 
which case the boiler is lower at the back end, so that the feed- 
pipe may also serve as a blow-off pipe and to drain the boiler. 
A better method is to introduce the feed-pipe into the front of 
the boiler just above the top row of tubes and extend it a few 
feet within the boiler. By this means the contact of the cold 
water with the hot plate of the boiler is avoided^ thus avoiding 
damage to the shell of the boiler. Another method is to utilize 
the heat from the chimney-gases for heating the feed-water. 
Coils of pipe through which the feed-water passes on the way 
from the feed-pump to the boiler are placed so that the flue- 
gases pass in contact with them» thus heating the feed-waten 
This apparatus is called an ecotwmijs:er, of which Fig. 137 is an 
illustration. Here the economizer is placed by the side of the 
furnace and in the flue from the back end of the setting around 
to the stack. The feed-pipe usually has two check-vahes with 
a gate-valve between the boiler and feed-pump. 

Blow-ofi Pipe. — When the boiler contains sediment due to 
the precipitation from impure water and the high temperatures, 
an opening is made somewhere in the lowest part of the boiler. 
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and the rush of the steam towards this point carries the 

impurities wjtli it. For this purpose the blow-off pipe is placed 
at the lowest point of the boiler. By it the boiler may also 
be drained of water. The blow-off valve consists usually 
of a plug-cock* The blow-off pipe should be of large diam- 
eter in order to prevent clogging up by the acccumulation 
of solid matter in the bottom of the boUer. The blow-off 
pipe in water-tube boilers generally leads off from the mud- 
drum. 

Dampers, — The draft in a boiler-furnace is regulated by 
means of the damper, or draft- doors. That is, by closing the 
draft-doors the draft stops and vice versa. This is frequently 
done automatically, by a mechanical device which causes the 
doors to close or open according to the variations of pressure 
of the steam in the boiler. 



PROBLEMS. 

r. A Fahrenheit thermometer reads i5o, \VTiat h the absolute 
lempcrature? 

2. .\ steam gauge read 106.3 pounds per square inch. The 
barometer reatls 39.84, Find the absolute pressure in pounds per 
square inch. 

3* A vacuum-gauge on a condenser reads 26 inches of mercury. Find 
ihe absolute pressure in the condenser, if the barometer i.s 29.92 inches. 

4. Find the heat-unils in a pound of water at 60'' F. 

5. Find the heat-units required to change 8 pounds of water from 
a temperature of 60^ F. lt> a tempera liye 202^ F. 

6. Find the heat-units required to convert 60 pounds of water at 
a temperature of 100° F* bto dry saturated steam, at a pressure of 
85-3 gauge. 

7. Find the heatvunlts required to convert 20 pounds of water 
at a temperature of 70*^ F. into steam at 120 pounds absolute, con- 
lainmg 3% moisture* 

C. Find the heat*units required to conwrt i pound of water at a 
temjx^ralure of 50^ F. into steam with a pressure of 100 pounds 
ahsolute and a temperature of 360*^ F, 
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9* Find the volume of a pounds of steam which has a pressure of 
70,3 pounds gauge. 

10. Find the weight of lo cubic feet of steam which has a pressure 
of 74*3 pounds gauge. 

11. A boiler horse-power, according to ihe A.S.M.E. stand ar.!, is 
** the evaporation of 30 pounds of water at 100° F, inta steam at 70 
pounds gauge in one hour, or 34 J pounds from water at 213^ F. into 
steam at 212^ F," in one hour. How noany E.T.U,s are equivalent to 
one horse-jjower ? 

12. A boiler evaporates 3000 pounds of water per hour. The feed- 
water has a temperature of 202° F. and the steam-pressure is 100 
I uunds absolute. Find (a) the equivalent number of pounds (equiva- 
lent evaporation) that would be evaporated "from and at 212^.'' {6} 
the horse -power developed* 

13, A return tubular boiler has 82 tubes. The dfameter of the 
boiler is 5 feet, the length is 1 8 feet. The length of the tubes is 1 6 
feet and their inside diameter is 2 J inches. Find the heating surface 
in square feet if the setting allows f of the shell in contact with the 
fire, 

14, What is the rated horse-power of the above boiler, allowing 15 
square feet of heating surface per H.P. ? 

15, The grate for the above boiler is 4 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 
inches. What is the grate surface in square feet ? 

16* What is ihe nuio of the heating surface to the grate surface? 

17. On the grate given aliove a ton of coal is burned every 24 
hours. Find the rate of combustion. 

18. Find the number of lbs. of coal burned per hour |>er H.P. from 
the above. 

TO. A furnace burns 50 lbs. of coal per bour. A chemical analysis 
shows 60 per cent carbon, 5 per cent hydrogen, and 10 per cent 
oxygen. Find the number of heat-units generated j^er hour. 

20, If 3000 ll)s. of steam per hour is required from a boiler, the 
steam-pressure being 100 lbs. gauge, and the feed -water temperature 
aoo" F., how nrnny lbs. of coal i>er hour will be burned, the heating 
value of the coal being 13.000 heat-units per lb., and the efficiency of 
the boiler being 60 per i:eut ? 

21. A rout^.d chimney i:^ to be 100 feet high for a aoo H-F, 
boiler. Find the necessary diameter. 
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22. In Fig. 131 let m be 18 inches, « 12 inches, and 5 2 J indies. 
The valve weighs 3 J pounds, the ball 85 pounds, and the lever 7 
pounds. The valve is 3 inches in diameter. Find the pressure, in 
pounds per square inch, at which the valve will blow off. 
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STEAM-ENGINE is either reciprocating or rotary. All 
engines, whether reciprocating or rotary, arc either simple- or 
muitiph'-expansion engines, and are also either candensing or 
nan-^andensing. Reciprocating engines also are either sin^Ie- 
or double-acting- 

In a reciprocating engine, the steam gives to a piston, 
operating in a closed cylinder, a back-and- forth motion. This 
back-and'forth or reciprocating motion is usually converted 
into rotary motion by means of a cranky but sometimes, as in 
the case of pumps, steam-hammers, etc, it is not so converted. 

A rotary engine uses the expansive force of steam to pro- 
duce rotation directly, v^ithout the interposition of cranks, 
pistons, etc. This style of engine is usually very uneconomi- 
cal and but Httle used. Recently, however, the steam-turbine 
has been developed. It runs at a high rate of speed and is 
fairly economical in its use of steam. It will be discussed In 
the section on steam-turbines. Chapter XXII. 

In a simple engine the >team does its work in one cylinder, 
and is then exhausted into the atmosphere or a condenser. 

In a multiple-expansion engine the steam is exhausted from 
the first cylinder into a receiver. From the receiver it is taken 
into a second and larger cylinder, where it is used a second 
time. From this second cylinder it may either go to a second 
receiver to be used still another time, or it may go to the con- 
denser, or exhaust to the atmosphere. 

An engine using the steam twice is a compound engine; 
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one using it three times is a triple-expansion engine; one using 
it four times is a quadruple-expansion engine, etc. 

A non -condensing engine exhausts directly into the atmos- 
phere, A condensing engine exhausts into a condenser, where 
the exhaust steam is condensed by means of cold water, and 
is then removed to tlie atmosphere by means of a pump. 

In a single-acting engine the steam acts only on one side 
of the piston. In a double*acting engine it acts on both sides 
of tlie piston alternately. 

This chapter will treat only of reciprocating engines. 
Rotary engines will be discussed later. 

The first engine to be considered is the simple^ double* 
acting, non-condensing, D slide-valve engine, shown in Figs* 
13S and 139. The various parts arc named in the illustrations. 

The cylinder is a hollow, cylindrical vessel, closed at both 
ends. The piston is a disk, flat or otherwise, which moves' 
inside the cylinder with a reciprocating motion. The piston 
is fitted, so that it is steam-tight within the cylintJcr* by means 
of piston-fings, These are cast-iron rings, which are split 
diagonally at one point of their circumference, and which are 
sunk into grooves in the piston. When mide, they are turned 
slightly larger than the diameter of the cylinder, and then 
split. Enough metal is taken out at the split so that the rings 
can be Cfmipressed to a smaller diameter than the cylinder. 
When placed in the piston the rings spring out against the 
walls of the cylinder, making a steam-tight yet easy sliding fit. 
The cylinder is counterbored at each end, to facilitate the 
introduction of the piston. 

Steam from the boiler enters the steam-chest by means of 
the steam-pipe. The D-vaK'-e, so-called on account of its 
resemblance to the letter D, being in the position shown, the 
steam from the chest passes into the steam-port, and from 
thence into the cylinder. The steam forces the piston back. 
This motion is transmitted to the fly-wheel by means of the 
piston-rod, cross-head connecting-rod, and crank, and causes' , 
the fly-wheel to revolve. On the crank -shaft of the engine 
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is placed the eccentric. This is a disk, eccentrically placed 
on the shaft and fastened to it. Around the eccentric is 
placed the eccentric-strap. This strap completely encircles 




the eccentric, with a sliding fit, and is attached to the eccen^ 
iric-rad. The D-valve is joined to the eccentric-rod by means 
of the valvc*rod as shown in the illustration. The amount of 
eccentricity, or distance between the centre of the shaft and 
the centre of the eccentric, determines the amount of move- 
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ment of the valve ; the travel of the valve is twice the eccen- 
tricity. 

As the shaft rotates, the D-valve is moved by the eccentric, 
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and at some predetermined point of the stroke of the piston it 
closes the port. The steam is now prevented from entering 
the cylinder, or is cut off. The point in the stroke where the 
valve closed is the point of cut-off , The steam already 
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admitted to the cylinder expands, nearly according to 
Mariotte's law, which is: The volume of a gas varies inversely 
as its pressure, the temperature being uniform i or more con- 
cisely, ^ X ^' — cmistani^ and by its expansion, the piston is 
forced to the end of the stroke. By the time the stroke is 
completed* the eccentric has moved the valve over so that 
communication is established between the steam -port and the 
exhaust-port by means of the valve. By this means the steam 
is now released from the cylinder and flows to the atmosphere 
by way of the steam port, valve, exhaust-port, and exhaust- 
pipe. The point in the stroke at which the steam is released 
is called the Releast' pmnl^ or simpl)^ the rekase. 

At or near the time that the steam was released from the 
head end of the cylinder,* the valve uncovered the steam-port 
leading to the crank end, thus admitting steam behind the 
piston. The point of tlie stroke where the valve uncovers the 
port, so as to admit steam to the cylinder, is called the point 
of admission. 

The piston is moved in the opposite direction to that in 
which it started, by the steam which is admitted behind it. 
It drives the steam from the liead end until the valve is moved 
so that the communication between the exhaust- and steam - 
ports at the head end is closed. Some steam remains in the 
cylinder, and is compressed by the motion of the piston. The 
point of the stroke at which the exhaust- passage is closed is 
called the poifH of amtpression. When the piston reaches the 
end of the stroke, or usually just before, the valve admits steam 
to the head znA of the cylinder again, and the cycle of the 
engine is complete. 

The cylinder of the engine is usually made of cast iron- 
The walls are made heavy enough to withstand die unbalanced 
pressure of the steam on the interior. The tliickness of the 
walls may be determined by the following formula, given by 
Kent: 

/ = o.OQO^Dp 4- 0.3 inch, 

*The head end of the cylinder is ihe end away from the cr^nk of the 
«ngme. The cranV #'nd is the end ncxE to the crank. 
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where / is the thickness of the cylinder- wall, and D the 
diameter of the cylinder, both in inches^ and / is the pressure 
of steam in pounds per square inch. 

Tlie cylinder-heads, or covers, are also of cast iron* They 
are usually made slightly thicker than the walls of the cylinder. 
Thurston says the excess over the walls should not exceed 25 
per cent. Sometimes ihe head is stiffened by ribs, radiating 
from the centre. In this case it is not necessary to make the 
cylinder-head so heavy. The cylinder-heads are fastened to 
the cylinder by means of machine-bolts or studs. Studs are 
preferable for a horizontal engine. These studi* or bolts are 
screwed into flanges on the cylinder, which flanges are made 
slightly heavier than the cylinder- walls. The flange on the 
head through which they are screwed is usually of the same 
thickness an the flange on the cylinder, 

The piston is also usually built of cast iron. It may be 
cast in one piece and the grooves for the piston -rings turned 
in it. or it may be built of a number of pieces, fitted together. 
The latter kind, shown in Fig. 140, is termed a built-up piston. 
The piston should be heavy enough to stand the difference of 
pressure of the live steam and that of the steam which is being 
exhausted. 

The piston-rod is made of steel or wrought iron. It is 
usually tapered on the piston end and fits into a taper-hole. 
On the opposite side of the piston it is secured by a nut. It 
passes through the cylinder-head, through a stuflfing-box, 
shown in Fig. 141, which keeps the rod steam-tight. The 
end of the rod outside the cylinder is fastened to the cross- 
head* The method of fastening varies in different cases. 
Sometimes the rod is screwed into the cross-head. In locomo- 
tives it is tapered to fit a tapered hole, and a taper-key is 
driven through it, from one side of the cross-head to the other, 
thus holding the rod firmly in place. Unwin gives the follow- 
ing formula for the diameter of the piston-rod : 
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where d \% the diameter of the rod, and D the diameter of the 
cylinder^ both m inches ; / is the maximum unbalanced pres- 
sure in the cyHnder in pounds per square inch, and ^ is a con- 
stant. For iron b = .0167; for steel t = .0144. 




Fig. 1 40-— Built-up Pision* 

The cross-head, shown in Fig. 142, is often a solid block 
of wrought iron or steel. It serves to unite the piston- and 
connecting-rods. It Is joined to the connecting-rod by means 

^ Basi-Corliss engine. 
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of a wrist or cross- head pin. This is a steel pin of generous 
proportions which retains the connecting-rod end in a slot in 
the back of the cross-head. The pin is seated in the sides of 
the slot, and is usually stationary, the rod moving around it. 




Fig. 142- — Cross-head of the Buffalo Automatic Cui-ofif En^^bie. 

Sometimes, however, it is made a part of tlie rod and rotates 
in bearings in the cross-head, A rough rule for the dimensions 
of cross-head pins is to make its length from .25 to ,3 the 
diameter of the piston and its diameter ,18 to .2 that of the 
oi>ton. The cross-head sh'des back and forth between twci bars 
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ternied guides. The wearing surface of the cross-head may 

be lined with brass or some an ti -friction metal. 

The guides arc two long, smooth surfaces, placed paralleL 
to the axis of the cylinder at its crank end. They guide the 
cross-head in its proper path. The area of the cross-head bear- 
ing surface, according to Seaton, should be such that the 
bearing surface on which the thrust of the connecting-rod is 
taken will admit of a pressure of 400 lbs, to the square inch. 
That is, the area of that portion of the guide on which the 
cross-head bears when the engine is standing still. But for 
good working the surfaces should be made so that this pressure 
win not exceed 100 lbs. The formula given for the area of 
the slides by various authorities is 

^ = P tan ^ -^ pQ, 

where P is the total unbalanced pressure^ the angle whose 
sine =^ i stroke of piston -^ length of connecting-rod. If the 
engine rotates in the direction of the arrow, Fig. 139, the wear 
will come principally on the upper guide. If it rotates in the 
opposite direction it will come principally on the lower one. 
If the engine is a reversing one the greatest wear will be on 
either guide, depending on the direction of rotation. 

The connecting-rod is a steel or wrought-iron bar joining 
the cross-head to the crank. In length it is usually four to five 
times the length of the crank. In section it may be either 
circular, rectangular, or of I section, Rods of circular section 
are sometimes made heavier in the middle than at either end, 
Whitham gives for the diameter of the connecting-rod at the 
middle the following formula: 



where D is the diameter of the cylinder in inches, / length of 
connecting-rod in inches, and / is the maximum steam-pres- 
sure in pounds per square inch. The diameter of the rod at 
its ends may be seven eighths of tlie diameter at the middle. 
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The ends of the connecting-rods are secured to the crank and 
cross -head pins in various ways. A brass bearing is placed 
around the pins, and then a strap passes over the bearing and 
end oi the rod and is secured in place by a taper-key; passing 
through both rod and strap as in Fig, 143. In marine engines 




Fig. 145. — Connecting-rod of the Porter-Anen Engine, 




Fig. 144* — ^Marine Conneciing-rtHlt 




Fig. 145*— Solid Crank and Shaft* 

the brasses are generally secured to the rods by bolts passing 
through the brasses, into an end forged directly on the rod* 
See Fig. 144. 

The crank may be nnade in various vva)^< It may be an 
ordinary crank, Fig. 147, forged of wrought iron or steel, or 
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it may be made in the shape of a disk with a crank pin set in 
it as in Figs, 13S and 139, The crank may be overhanging 
as m Fig, 1381 or it may have an outboard bearing. In this 
case another disk or arm h placed parallel to the first, as 
shown in Figs. 145 and 146, with the crank-pin set between 




Fig. 146.— Crank of the Siraight-Hne Engine. 

them. This disk or arm is forced on a shaft which runs in a 
bearing outside of the engine. The diameter of the crank-pin 
is found by the formula given by Unwin: 



"^VtW^ 



where / is the allowable stress on the metal* being about 

9000 lbs. for iron. P is the maximum load on the piston, 
/and (i are the length and diameter of the pin respectively in 



inches. The ratio j is assumed. 



If either the length or 



diameter is given the formula will read: 
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For the length of the crank-pin Whitham gives 
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i= -907 5/- 
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in which / is the coefficient of friction of the pin; this coeffi- 




Fig. 147.— Crank* 

cient may be taken as ,03 to ,05 if the pin is perfectly lubn- 
cated; if not» take/— .08 to .1. Z is the length of stroke of 
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the engine in feet, and LH.P. represents the theoretical 
indicated horse-power of the engine. 

The crank -shaft carries the fly-wheel, and when turned by 
the crank, it causes the fly-wheel to revolve with it. It should 
be made of wrought iron or steeh Its diameler should be, 
according to Unwin, 



d 



1 /LH, 



P. 



where R.P.M, represents the revolutions per minute and a is 
constant, depending on the strength of the material and the 
factor of safety. He gives a = 3*294 for wrought iron and 
a = 2.877 f^*" steel. 

If the engine is direct-connected to an electric generator, 
the armature of the generator is carried by the crank-shaft. 
The shaft in this case must be made very much larger than 
the diameter determined by the formula, to decrease the deflec- 
tion of the shaft due to the weight of the armature as much as 
possible. 

The fly-wheel of the engine serves to preserve a uniform 
speed of rotation of the engine during a revolution. It stores 
up energy, or gives it off in accordance with tlie fluctuations of 
the load. The fly-wheel is sometimes used as a band-wheel, 
by means of which the engine transmits power. If the engine 
runs faster than its usual rate, as may be caused by the 
governor-belt breaking, the fly-wheel, if not strong enough* 
may burst from centrifugal force. Fly-wheels should be 
designed so as to withstand a moderate increase in speed* 
The maximum velocity at which a cast-iron fly-w^heel should 
be run is 6000 feet per minute. Then the diameter, i?, of the 
wheel will be 
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R being the number of revolutions per minute. 
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The eccentric is a flat disk of cast iron, set eccentric with 
the shaft . T h e a m ou n t o f ec ce n tr i c i ty , 
e. Fig, 148, determines the travel of 
the valve* It may be either keyed to 
the shaft or attached by means of set- 
I screws- The eccentric-strap wliich 
fits around the eccentric is made in 
two pieces usually- The two pieces 
arc joined with bolts i the strap is fitted 
so tlrat the eccentric may rotate freely 
Fig, 148-— Eccentric. within it, and yet have no lost motion. 
The eccentric-rod is fastened to the eccentric-strap usually by 
means of bolts, passing through the rod and strap. It serves 
to communicate motion to t!ie slide-valve^ by means of the 
valve -rod. 

The valve-rod is a steel or wrought-iron rod, which mbves 
the slide-valve. One end is attached to the valve* the rod 
usually passing through the valve, by a nut on each side ol the 
valve. The rod passes through the steam-chest through a 
stuffing-boK, similar to that used on the piston-rod. The rod 
usually joins the eccentric-rod by means of a rocker. The 
valve-rod may be made one third the diameter of the piston- 
rod. 

The steam -chest is a closed box, into which the steam first 
passes from the boiler. It may be either rectangular or cir- 
cular. The chest may be cast solid with the cylinder or bolted 
to it. Its position with regard to the cylinder v^aries. It Is 
usually placed on the side of stationary-engine cylinders and 
on top of locomotive cylinders. Sometimes it is placed beneath 
the cylinder* The same formula applies to the thickness of 
the steam-chest w^alls as to the walls of the cylinder, both 
being subject to the same pressure. The bottom of the chest is 
a wall of the cylinder. There are three openings tn the bottom, 
which is made a plane surface. The two smaller of these open- 
ings are the steam-ports which lead to the cylinder. The third 
and larger one is the exhaust-port^ which communicates with 
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the atmosphere. The length of the steam-ports is usually 

made 2 inches less than the diameter of the cylinder. The 

area is found as follows: Let A be the area of the piston in 

square feet, let L be the stroke in feeL Let the engine make 

A^ revolutions per minute* Then the volume of steam in cubic 

feet required to fill the cylinder in one stroke will be V = LA\ 

in N revolutions the volume required will be F = 2LAN. Live 

steam is allowed a v^elocity of 6000 feet per minute and exhaust 

steam a velocity of 4000 feet The steam -port has to convey 

exhaust as well as Hve steam, hence calculations must be made 

for the exhaust steam. Hence the area of the port to carry 

, 2LAN 

the exhaust steam away is , 

400Q 

The wall separating the ports is called the bridge. If the 
bridge is made too narrow, the valve will travel over it, and 
allow steam to pass into the atmosphere from the steam- 
chest. Hence the bridge must be made so wide that there is 
no possibilit}' of such a waste. 

The exhaust-port communicates with the atmosphere by 
means of a pipe. This pipe is termed the exhaust-pipe, and 
should be laid with as few beads as possible. The area of the 
exhaust-port should be 33 per cent greater than the area of 
the steam-port at the valve-seat. It should gradually increase 
in area until it is 50 per cent greater pt the entrance to the 
exhaust-pipe. 

The valve of the engine w^ili be discussed in a later chapter, 
under the head of *' Valves and Valve-gears." 

The bed of the engine is a heavy cast-iron frame, which is 
bolted firmly to foundations of masonry or concrete. It has 
various forms with different makers. The cylinder of the 
engine is sometimes cast solid with the bed and sometimes is 
bolted on. The guides are also sometimes cast on the bed, 
and sometimes not The frame usually carries the crank-shaft 
bearings, Fig. 149. 

The governing-, or regidation of the speed of the engine, is 
accomplished by means of the governor, shown in Fig, 1 50, 
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FlQ. 149. — Crank<^shaft Bearing of the IlLiUbiJci, :iun'LVood &■ Gamble 

Engine. 




Fig* 150,^— Governor,. 
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If the load on the engine ^vas suddenly lightened* and the 
steam-supply remained the same, the engine would commence 
to run faster and if not checked might cause its fly-wheel to 
burst. Its speed is checked by the governor. When the engine 
speeds up, the balls GC^ driven through the pulley £, and 
bevel-gears F and Z?, by a belt to the crank-shaft, fly out from 
centrifugal force. As they fly out tliey rotate about the pivots 
KK. The rod H is depressed, partly closing the valve C in 
the steam-pipe AB and shutting ofl" the steam- supply. The 
decrease in the steam-supply causes the engine to run slower. 
If it runs too slowly the balls drop and open the valve C^ thus 
admitting more steam to the engine. The hand-wheel and 
spring at T' serve to regulate the speed at which the governor 
will act. A governor such as has been described ts known as 
a throliiing' governor , 

Clearance is the volume contained between the piston and 
the end of the cylinder when the piston is at the end of the 
stroke plus the volume of the steam-passage or port. The 
clearance is prejudicial to the heat efficiency of an engine 
because it preserves a volume of steam which is not active and 
which is subject to condensation. By so doing it increases 
the amount of steam required to do a given amount of work. 
It varies according to the make of the engine from 2 per 
cent to 12 per cent. Back^prcssurf is the resistance on the 
side of the piston opposite the live steam and is due to the 
pressure of the atmosphere plus the resistance of the exhaust 
steam on passing out through the exhaust-pipe which offers 
friction. An engine should have as little back-pressure as 
possible. 

The stroke of an engine is the distance passed through by 
the piston in one movement in one direction and is approxi- 
mately equal to the length of the cyHnder minus the thickness 
of the piston.* There are two strokes to each revolution of the 

♦ ** Fision displacement *' is an cxpressioo for tiic voliuric sw<?pt over by I he 

pUtoD. For one stroke, on bead end, ii is * — — in which D is the ditttn- 

ctrr of the piston in inches and h ihe length of stroke in inches. Clearance ii 
e-p esi^c J ^n per ceul of this volume. 
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crank-shaft. Tor a given velocity of piston a higher speed of 
rotatioT may be had by making the stroke fhort ard a slow 
spc'id ly makir g the stroke long. The velocity of the piston 
is equal to the length of the stroke multiplied by the number 
of strokes per minute. 

The foregoing is a discussion of a simple non-condensing 
engine. All that would be necessary to convert the engine 
into a condensing engine would be to connect the exhaust- 
pipe to a condenser having an adequate supply of cold water. 

To convert the engine to a multiple-expansion engine, it 
would be necessary to provide the requisite number of cylinders 
with volumes of the proper ratio, and tlie receivers. Com- 
pound and multiple-expansion engines will be treated sep- 
arately. 

The formulae given in this chapter apply in tlie main to the 
essential parts of all reciprocating engines. The only difference 
between the engine just described and a Corliss or automatic 
cut-olT engine is in the valve-gear and governing. Otherwise 
both in construction and operation they arc identical. Such 
changes in the given formula as are necessary to suit these 
special cases will be made at the proper time* 

PROBLEMS. 

I. An engine i8"X24" makes 250 R.P.M. Find the piston 
^peed in F.P.M. 

3. Draw a sketth of a sienm-engine ami name all the parts* 

3. Draw a sketch showing the posit icn of the valve, piston j and 
pon for each of the four events of the piston stroke. Indicate the 
direction of motion of I he piston and valve. 

4. An engine makes 300 R.PM. Delcrmine the maximum diam- 
eter of cast - i ro n fly - wh eel thai \vi 1 1 be safe. 

5. Determine the cimendons of he steam and tx'iaust ports an I 
pipes for a 10" X ta" engine running at 150 R.P,M. .Assume the 
length of the ports as 8 inches. 

6. Find the diameter of a steam-pipe that will pass 5000 poun<!s 
of steam, at a pressure of 100 pounds absolute ^ per hour. Velocity of 
flow, 6000 F.P.M. 

NoTE.^ — Fmi volume per hour by using colLmn & of ihe steam Ubk. 
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7. Examine the different connecting-rod ends shown on page 163 
and note the effect upon the length of the rod when adjustment is 
made for wear. 

8. An engine is io''xi2". Piston-rod ij inches. Find the 
piston displacement, in cubic feet, for head end (H.E.) and crank end 
(C.E.). 

9. If in the engine of problem 8, 6 pounds of water were required 
to fill the crank-end clearance space and 7 pounds for the head-end 
clearance space, find the clearance in per cent for each end. 

10. Same engine as in problems 8 and 9. . Find the volume back 
of the piston in cubic feet. 

(a) When it is at 40% of H.E. stroke. 
\h) When it is at 40% of C.E. stroke. 
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HIGH-SPEED ENGINES, 

Automatic cut-offengincs are of two kinds : i . Long-stroke 
engines, ha\ing a moderate rotative speed, say about 60 to 

120 revolutions per minute. The Corliss, Brown, and Greene 
engines are in this class. 2, Short-stroke engines having a 
high rotative speed, 200 revolutions per minute and upwards. 
The Buckeye, Forter-Allen, and Ball Sr Wood engines are in 
tliis class. 

The high-speed automatic cut-off engine is that type in 
which the regulation of the speed of the engine is effected by 
changing the travel of the valves in such a manner as to con- 
trol the time of admission and cut-off of steam from the steam- 
dhest into the cylinder. This is a modern type o( engine 
w^hich is run at a high speed. The high speed does not mean 
necessarily high piston -speed but high rotative-speed by means 
of a very short stroke; the diameter being in many cases equal 
to or greater than the stroke. This means a short engine, if 
we assume that the length of an engine is always equal to four 
times the stroke, which is an average value if the length of the 
connecting-rod is taken as two and one half times the stroke. 

The Buckeye engine shown in Fig. 151 is an example of 
this type. The increasing or decreasing of the number of 
revolutions for a sudden change of load amounts to about i per 
cent and the change is for a few revolutions only. 

The greatest source of trouble with high-speed automatic 
engines is the heating of the main bearings, caused by the high 

J 73 
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Fig, 151. — Buckeye Ene^ine, Section throui^b Valve and CyUadcr, 




Fio* isa.— Watertowo Engine, Section through Valve and Cylinder 
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speed of rotation. For this reason large bearings, well oiled, 

must be provided. 

On account of the comparatively lar^e diameter of these 
engines ^ the clearance is large, about 5 to lo per cent. The 
mean back-pressure is 3 to 4 lbs, above atmospheric pressure. 

This type is fairly economical in its use of steam; it occu- 
pies small space and regulates well but requires careful atten- 
tion, especially to bearings. The valve in this engine is 
generally balanced and multiple-ported as shown in Fig. 
152, in order to give a large port -opening with a short travel 
of tiie valve- Here it should be remembered that the steam 
has two openings through the valve into the steam-port, 
making an ample area for the steam to pass through without 
being retarded. Also the steam enters above and btjlow t!ie 
valve, producing a balance and preventing the friction of the 
valve against the seat caused by steam -pressure upon one side 
only. 

It is seen that when the left edge of the valve moves to the 
right until it passes the left-hand steam- port there is a double 
port-opening- 

Some engines also use an auxiliary valve, in connection 
with the main valve, to control the cut-off more fully than is 
possible with a single valve. The Buckeye engine uses such 
a valve; it is shown in Fig. 151. 

Piston-valve.— Another form of balanced valve used on 
this type of engine is the piston-valve, of which Fig. 153 is an 
illustration.''" In this case the steami enters in a direction which 
is the reverse of that witli th^ ordinary valve; that is, it comes 
into the cylinder through the middle and exhausts through the 
hollow valve and out at the ends. This is evidently a balanced 
valve, the pressure being equal on alt sides. 

The governor of an automatic engine is placed in the fly- 
wheel as shown in the illustration of the Straight-line Engine, 



J ♦ The piscon-v^alve here spokea of coalfols tlic passage of the stcatn 
iiitt! and out of ths smaH eyi meter. The valve of the large cylinder U of 
ihe ordinary balanced type. 
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Fig, 1 54. Its construction will be discussed more fully in the 
chapter on '* Valve Motions. '* 

However, it may be proper to say here that the mechanism 




of the governor and eccentric is such that, for an increase in 
the speed of the engine, the travel of the valve is made less 
and the cut-off occurs earlier, causing a diminution of speed; 
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for a dimmution of the speed the cut-ofT occurs later. This 
arrangement causes each stroke to use just what steam is 
necessary O^r that stroke and no more, the quantity depending 
upon the load* 

CORLISS ENGINES. 

By the pure Corhss type is meant an engine havin^^ four 
rotary valves for the control of the steam, two for aiimissiou 
and two for cxkatisi (see Fig. 1 56). Under the CorUss type are 
generally included all those engines whose valves are rotary- 




Fic. 154. — Governor of the Straight Hue Engine. 

in their motion or which have more of the pure Corliss charac- 
teristics than of the other types. These engines have a high 
piston-speed but a slow rotary speed. This is effected by a 
comparatively long stroke. The average ratio of the diameter 
to the stoke is one half. A small diameter with short ports 
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means a small clearance, which is from t to 5 per cent. Cor- 
liss engines usually make about 100 revolutions per minute or 
less. The system of valves for each end of the cylinder makes 
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It possible to cut off the liteam to suit the requirements of the 
load without changin|T the amount of compressioni as is neces^ 
sar>' with the single slide-valve. 
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Undet varying loads, the Corliss engine acts precisely the 

same as the high-speed automatic engine. The governor 
alters the valves, so tJiat the time of cut-off occurs earlier or 
later in the stroke, according to whether the load is decreased 
or increased, thus admitting to the cylinder the amount of 
steam necessary to do the work* 

The mean back*pressure for this typej on account of the 
slow speed, is small, being from i to 3 lbs, per square inch 
above atmospheric pressure. 

This type is the most economical of the three types dis- 
cussed in the use of steam» but it takes more skili to keep it in 
order than do the others, for the reason that it has more parts, 
some of them being very delicate. 

The long stroke gives the engine great length and it is of 
high first cost. 

The arrangement of the four valves is shown in elevation 
in Fig. 155, and in section in Fig. 156. The valves are of 
the form shown in Fig. 1 56 and are rotated by the valve-rods. 
These valve-rods acquire their motion from the wrist^flati 
which is partially rotated about its centre. This rotation is 
accomphshed by means of the ordinar>' eccentric. The eccen- 
tric is assisted in the movement of the valves by the dash-pots, 
shown in Fig, 155. These are used in order to give a quick 
shutting of the admission- valves, whereby the port is given a 
wide opening up to the time of cut-off, and this prevents wire- 
drawing. The governor is usually of the weighted-ball type 
and controls the time of cut-off, according to the speed of the 
engine. It is connected to the valves by means of the rods as 
shown in the diagram. The action of the valves and governor 
will be more fully discussed in the chapter on ''Valves and 
Valve-gearing." 
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The indicator is an instrument used for determining the 
actual amount of work that an engine h performing, besides 
givini^ other information as to the conditions of working, such 
as the operation of the valves, etc. i 

The diagram obtained by the use of the indicator is called 
the ifidkati^r'Carii. 

Fig. 157 shows in section the Tabor indicator, with a 
reducing attachment. It comprises a paper-drum B on which 
blank paper is held by means of two clips; a cylinder Al in 
which works a steam-tight piston connected to a piston-rod; 
this piston-rod connects at the top with a lever which carries a 
pencil* The paper-drum h connected by a suitable reducing 
motion to the cross-head of the engine. As the piston makes 
a stroke the paper-drum is turned on its axis by the pull of the 
cord. A strong spring on the inside of the drum causes it to 
make its backward movement. The cylinder M is connected 
by steam -piping i inch in diameter to the end of the engine- 
cylinder. Between the piston of the indicator and the upper 
end of the cylinder in the space marked M is placed a spring 
of known strength, which offers a measured resi-stance to the 
upward movement of the pencil. The steam from the engine- 
cylinder enters the indicator at L, pushes the piston up, and 
this in turn causes the pencil to rise. At the same time the 
cord causes the paper-drum to revolve. By means of the 
system of levers attached to the penciMever, the pencil is 
made to move in a straight hne parallel to the axis of the 
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drum* When the pencil is at rest, the Hne made by pressuig 
the pencil to the paper and revolving the drum should be 
parallel to the base of the drum. When the pencil is pressed 




Flo* IS7* — Tabor Indicator. 

against the papctj it makes a line every point of which repre- 
sents at once the pressure in the engine-cylinder and tfie posi- 
tion of the engine-piston within the cylinder. By shutting off 
the indicator from the steam of the engine, opening connec- ' 
lion from the indicator to the atmosphere and pressing the 
pencil to the paper, a line parallel to the base of the drum is 
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made, called the atmnspkerk hNi\ The pressure of the steam 
as shown on the indicator-card may be referred to this line. 
The springes used In the c}iinder of tire indicator arc num- 
bered accordin|[^ to tlieir strength; that is, a No. 40 or 40- 
scale spring is one which allows a movement of the pencil of 
1 inch for a pressure of 40 lbs. per square inch. 

The following are the prinicipal conditions required in a 
good indicator: 

The line made by pressing the pencil to the paper and 
keeping the pencil at rest while the pa^^er-drum revolves should 
be perpendicular to the hne made by keeping the drum at rest 
and moving the penctL 

For equal amounts of increase in t'le pressure the pencil 
should rise equal distances. 

The spring should be tested while hot. The tension of the 
spring to be used in the indicator will depend upon tlte speed 
of the engine and the pressure of steam used. Strong springs 
sliould be used for high speeds and high pressures and w^eaker 
ones for low speeds and low^ pressures. This difference in 
strength is made partly on account of tlie effects of inertia. 

The indicator should be as light as is consistent with the 
proper strength, and no joints should be tight enough to cause 
the least binding. 

The cord should be small and yet not smalt enough to 
allow^ it to stretch 

In taking the cards from an engine it is necessary to take 
the cards from the two ends at precisely the same time or as 
nearly so as possible in order that the relations of the condi- 
tions In the tw^o ends may be shown correctly. This can be 
done by the use of two indicators* one on each end, but one 
indicator may be used for one cylinder with the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 158. 

Reduchig- Motions* 

The paper-drums for indicators are usually if or 2 inches 
in diameter. It is desirable that the length of the card be less 
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than the circumference, hence the lengths of the cards usually 
taken with the above two sizes are usually 3 and 4 inclies, 
respectively. As the length of tlie stroke of the engine is 
many tinnes the length of either one of these, it is evident that 
some reducing motion must be used between the cross-head 
and the indicator. Fig, 158 shows the pendulum-reducing 
motion in which the length of the cord depends upon the dis- 
tance from the fixed pivot to the point where the string is 
tied. The pendulum is caused to swing by being fastened 
to the cross-head by a link. In an indicator reducing motion 
the cord should lead off from the reducing motion, for a short 
distance at least, parallel to the axis of the engine. 

The Pmiit\^raph, or lazy tongs, is shown in Fig. 159, It 
consists of a number of w^ooden links pivoted together as 
shown. The end j^ is fastened to the cross -head of the engine 




Fic, 159. 

and the other end B to any stationary point. The cord leads 
off from the point E on the link CD. The point E must be 
on the centre line AB. 

Note.— The most convenient and most ttnproved reducing moiioa of 
those here given Is that shown in Fig. 157 which JS attached directlj to 
the indicator. The reduction of motion is produced through the worm R. 
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TAKING THE CARD, 

After the reducing motion and indicator have been con- 
liected, the cylinder of the indicator should first be warmed by 
turning on the steam, after which the steam is turned into the 
indicator-cylinder, first from one end of the engine-cylinder 
;and then from the other end, pressing the pencil to the paper 
in each case for an instant. 

The steam should then be shut off from the indicator, and 
an atmospheric line taken. The atmospheric line should be 
taken by disconnecting the string from the reducing motion, 
and polling it by hand, so that the drum makes a complete 
revolution. If this is not done the atmospheric line will be of 
the same length as the card, which is not desirable. 

The following data should be placed on ev^ery card: Date, 

time» revohitions per minute, gauge-pressure, length of stroke, 

diameter of piston, diameter of piston-rod ; and the card should 

1 




Fio. i6o.«Indicalor-card. 1-2* sieam-Hnc ; a, poim of cut-off ; 3-5, er- 
pansion*liiie ; 3, point of release ; 4^S( back-pressure line \ 5, pgint 
of compression ; 5-6, comprcssion-lmc ; 6, point of admission ; ABy 
atmospheric line. 

also be marked so as to show whether it is from the head or 
crank-end of the cylinder. 

Fig. 160 shows a typical indicator-card in which the names 
of the points and parts are given. 

It should be kept in mind that vertical distances represent 
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pressures and that horizontal distances represent volumes; 
that is, in Fig. 160 the point D shows that the piston is at the 
middle of its stroke, passing from left to right and that the 
pfii^sure in the cylinder at that part of the stroke is represented 
by the distance CD. The average height may be found by 
dividing the area of the card as determined by a planimeter by 
the length, or it may be done by the method shown in Fig* 
161 i by dividing the card into a number of rectangles, finding 




Fig. 161, 

the middle height of each rectangle as shown by dotted lines, 
adding together the heights thus found and dividing by the 
number of rectangles. This average height multiplied by the 
scale of the spring gives the average pressure per square inch 
of the steam in the cylinder during the whole stroke, and is 
usually called the Afean Effective Pressure, or M.E.P. 

Horse- power* — The work done in a cylinder in foot-pounds 
per minute is equal to the average pressure on the piston in 
pounds multiplied by the distance moved through by the piston 
in one minute, that is, Work ^ <f>V, in which <(> = the total 
pressure on the piston and V ^ velocity of piston in feet per 
minute. 

Let P = the M,E.F.» L the length of the stroke in feet, A 
the area of the piston in square inches, jVthe number of strokes 
per minute, and H,P. the horse-power; then 
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33.000 



PLAN 



The area of tlie piston is different in the tw^o ends of the 
cylinder, owing to the presence of the piston-rod in the crank- 
end. The area of the rod should be calculated and subtracted 
from the area of the piston. 

Cakulaihn 0} the Weight of Steam per hour per H.P. 
from ihe Indicator Car^/. ^Theorelically, the wtight of steam 
in the cylinder between the points of cut-off and lelease^ and 
between compression and admission, should be constant^ as 
both the steam and exhaust valves arc closed. It is found, 
however, that this is seldom the case, for reasons which will now 
le explained. When steam first enters the cyHnder th;ough a 
port which has just been cooled by the exhaust steam of the 
previous stroke, some of it is condensed. The point of cut-off 
is reached, therefore, with a mixture of steam and water in the 
cylinder. After cut-ofT occurs expansion begins, and as the 
pressure decreases the I oiling- point is lowered. The water 
which was cond'jnsed early in the stroke begins to evaporate, and 
by the time rele:use takes place a considerable amount of water 
has been re^vaporalcd, though never all of it. It is evident that 
there will usually be more steam in the cylinders at releas? than 
lA cul-off though the wei,:^ht of th.: sicam and water will be the 
sme. From the above it is also evident that the indie ilor- 
cad will not account for all the water used and that the amount 
calculated from it will always h? less than the actual amount. 
The steam which is caught in the cylinder at the point of com- 
pression mixes with the entering steam on the next stroke, 
hence the weight of steam and water in the cylinder during 
expansion is in excess of the weight which enters per stroke by 
the weight during compression. 

Finding thj weight of steam per stroke, therefore, is simply 
a matter of finding the weight at release and subtracting from 
it the weight at compression, 
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To find the weight at release, erect an ordinate (Fig. 16a) at 
any point / on the expansion line near release. By measuring 
the card find the per cent of the stroke represented by this 
point and add the clearance in per ctni to it. This, multiplied 
by ihe piston displacement , will gi e the volume of steam behind 
the piston. Having found the volume its weig"ht is found as 
follows: Find the | rissure of the steam by nea;.cring the ordi- 
nate hj and multiplying by the scale of the indicator-spring. 




Fig, 163. 



For the pressure thus found, the weight of a cubic foot of 
steam is found in column 9 of the sttam tables. This, multi- 
plied by the volume in cubic feet, gives the weight at release. 
To determine the weight at compression select some point g on 
the compression-curve and proceed as atove> 

Let W, be the wei ht of steam at release on H,E. 

w, " " ** '* " " compr^'ssion on H.E. 

W,, " " '* " " '' releiseon CE. 

w,, " " ** '' " '* compres ioT on CE, 



Then 
and 



W, -Wf = TV = weight of steam i er H,E. stroke 



W, 



-Wj,^ w =^ 



CE. 



Weight of steam p?r rcv.^ution =W' + w' and per H.F. per 
hour, jjpT • 



ItJO 

Then 
'3.750 
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^ wt, of steam per H.P. hr. 



To Construct the Theoretical Expansion-line, 

Expansion of steam in a cylinder is the result of shutting off 
the steam- supply before the end of the stroke. In some early 
engines live steam was admitted during tlie whole stroke. 
Suppose for instance that steam is passing into a cylinder at 
full pressure until the middle of the stroke is reached; we then 
have a half cylinder full of steam which, during the remainder 
of the stroke, expands according to Mariotte's law, the pres- 
sure varying inversely as the volume. The curve representing 
this variation in the pressure is a hyperbola. 

Let Fig. 163 represent an indicator-card. It is desired to 
find how nearly it comes to ideal conditions of expansion. 




Fto. 163, 

First it is necessary to find the ratio of the clearance to the 
volume swept over by the piston. Take any two points a and 
i on the compression -line and on them erect the rectangle 
acbd. Draw the vacuum-line, This is jVB\ parallel to A3^ 
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the atmospheric line, and at a distance below it corresponding 



to atmospheric pressure; for a 40-lb. spring it would be 



147 
40 



inches. Draw the diagonal dc meeting A^B' at O^ which will 
be the origin of the hyperbola of expansion. To construct the 



DOTTED LINE • - 7, LATE AO. 
DOTTED UNE 8 • • « RELEASE 
DOTTED UNE S - 4 - 6, TOOOREAT EXPANMON 
FULL UNE NORMAL 




Fig. 164^. 



DOTTED UNE S • 4, EARLY RELEASE 

DOTTED LINE • • 8, WIRE DRAWING 

DOTTED UNE 5 - • - 7, TOO GREAT 

FULL UNE NORMAL 




Fig. 1643. 

theoretical expansion-curve take any point m on the expansion- 
line of the card, after the cut-off, and draw mn perpendicular 
to^^. 

Through m also draw a line w/ parallel to AB, Draw 01 
cutting mn at P and ml at /. On the points P and / construct 
a rectangle. The point E will be a required point on the 
curve. Any number of points may be found in the same 
manner, and the curve filled in as shown. In this example. 
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it is seen that the actual expansion-line falls below the 
theoretical line, indicating a considerable loss of some kind. 

The compression-line may be determined in the same 
manner. 

Indicators are also used in determining the conditions of 
working and work done in the cylinders of Gas-engines » Air- 
engines. Air-compressors, Water-engines, etc. 



EFFICIENCY. 

The efficiency of any machine is the ratio of the energy it 
canverts into work to ihe energy supplied. 

In the sleam-engincj cfikiency may be of two kinds^ thermal 
and mechanical, Li consideration of the former, the cylinder 
his fed to it a certain quantity of steam. This steam has in 
it a determinate quantity of heat, which represents the supplied 
energy, Th; energy converted into wurk may be found by 
testi'g the engiie, using an indicator, thus determining the cyl- 
indtr horse- power, iiy reducing these to the same units of 
ene.gy, and dividi g the latte: by the former, we gjt thermal 
efficiency. 

As an example^ take an engl e which develops lo^ H.P., 
and uses 36,000 pounds of steai in 12 hours. The steam has 
a piessure of 100 pounds absolute and 2% moisture. The 
feed' water has a temperature of 90° F. It is required to find 
the thermal efficiency. 

Ore pourd of steam i^t loo pounds abs'jlute, and 2% 

moisture, has in it 1164 14 B/f^U. A p u d t f water at 90*^ F. 

hus in it 58.06 B T.U- The heat supphed to th:* engirie per 

pound of steam is, therefore^ 1164,14-58.06=' 1106.08 B.T-U. 

The mechanical equivalent of the heat suppli d p:r minute, in 

, , 1T06 08 X36 000 X778 ^ ^, 

f':ot-pounds, is —7 — = 43,026,512. The work 

done in foot-pounds is iooX33,coo-=3,30o,ooa. The ih rmal 
efficiency is, therefore, 3,300,000 ^43,026,5 2 -,076^7,6%- 
Other more common methods of ejqpressirg the thermal 
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efficiency are "pounds of stani per indicated horse-power per 

hour," and '*B,T.U* p.r indicated hors^-power per minute." 

"Pounds of steam per I.H.R p.T houij" in the above ex- 

^6,000 
ample, would be ^^^-^^^ -30, and '* B,T,U, per LRP. per 

111 36 000 ■" 1106.08 „ ^ ^, , 
minute" would be — -- ^ " " — — = S2q.k6, The former is 
8X60 /;ioo ^^ 

an approximate measure oly, cf th^^ thermal efficiency, as It 

docs not take into accouit the ttfmperature of the feed- water 

and steam. The htter is an exact measure of the efficiency 

and varies inversely with the same. 

Pounds of steam p.T horse-power per hour is often called 
the commerciil efficiency. 

The folio wirg is giv<?n to acquaint the student with the 
actual performance cf the more common types of engines: 

Maximum 9.56 pounds of steam per I,H,P, per hour, 

Corliss. 20 " '' " ** '' " " 

Locomotives..,. 35 " ** '* " " ** " 

Slide-vdlve 40 " '* " '' " '* '* 

Sm^n pumps. ,.200 " '' '' '* *' *' " 

Steam turbines 

(hrge).. 13 " '' " " " '* " 

« 
Mecharical efficie cy is the ratio of the p3wer developed at 

the crini<-shx':ft to th it at the cylirdcr, or the latio of the b;ake 

ho sc-powe to ti*e indicated hor>e-power. It vanes from 0.75 

to 0.94. 

PROBLEMS. 

I, Trace the Ciirds given in f'ig. 163 and locate aclm[>!«^inn^ cut-off, 
relefusCj and compression for H.E. aad C*E. tards. Draw in al?^o, 
tie clearance, boiler-pressure, and vacuum lines. Barometer T4.S 
pounds; boiler pressure 105 pounds^ gauge; clearance, head end 3%, 
crank end 9%; spring So. 

a. In the above problem, measure all per cents and pressures and 
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^^H place the results on the carrls. Dei ei mine abo the mean effect ive ^H 
^^H pressure for both cards. ^| 
^^V 3. If the above cards were taken from a ia"Xi6" engine ^1 
^^B making ]88 R.P.M. (piston rod 2 inches), what horsepower was it J 
^^H developing? ^H 
^^H 4. An engine is^Xaa'' has a piston rod 3 inthts in diamelei. ^| 
^^H The clearance, on head end, h 11% and on crank end ii.s%< ^H 
^^B During a test the following t*ata was taken: R.P.M. 85, steam pres- ^H 
^^H sure^ by pa*jfce, 100 pouncs; barometer, 14.5 pounds; moisture. 2^; ^H 
^^H wtight of sieam use<l per hour, 3000 fjounds; temperature of feed ^| 
^^H water^ 84° F. From in; icator cares the following t'ata was determined ^| 
^^H as in Prcbtcms i and 2: ^| 

^^^^_^ Area of H.E. card, 454 square inches. ^^^H 
^^^1 Length" H:E. 4^26 Inches. ^^1 


^^m 


Ei.-BtiU. 


Pr««fltife A^boolute. 


Pisr Ctat of Btroke. 




HE. 


C.E 


1!^. 


C.E. 


Cu -off 


101.5 
48.5 


50-5 
J 7. 


40. 
94- 
20.5 


59-25 

96 

20.75 


Release... ,..,..... 

Compreisbn , . . . 


^^^^^H Lta^e of spr«nff 5o, ^H 

^^^^H 5, From the c ati given, find the heai-units added to each pound ^| 
^^^^^ of steam supplied to die engine, Calcidate the engine constant, H.E. ^| 
^^^^^ and C.E., also the displacement H.E. and CE. ^H 
^^^^P 6. Catojlate the volume behind the piston at cut-off, release and ^| 
^^^^^ compression fcr H.E. and C\E. ^| 
^^B 7. Calculate the weight of steam at cut-cff, release, and compression ^| 
^^H fur H.E, and C.E>, using the volumes obtained in Problem 6. ^| 
^^H 8. Calculate the hi»r^e-[Hnver, H,E., and C.E, ^| 
^^H 9. Calculate the actual number of pounds of steam per H.P. per ^H 
^^1 hour. ^1 
^^H 10. Calculate the actual number of B.T.U. per T.H.P. per minuie. ^H 
^^H ir. Calculate the numl>er of pounds of steam per LH.P, i>er hour ^| 
^^1 by indicator. ^H 
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12. Calculate the percentage weight of steam per H.P. per hour 
unaccounted for by the indicator cards. 

13. A card taken from the H.E. of an engine gives the following 
data: Initial pressure, 120.3 pounds gauge; barometer, 14.7 pounds; 
clearance, 8%; cut-off, 30%; release, 84%. Find the absolute pressure 
at release and at 60% of the stroke, also the terminal pressure. See 
Marriottes law. 

14. An engine developing 200 H.P. uses 5000 pounds of steam per 
hour. In each pound of steam supplied to it, there are 11 20 B.T.U. 
Find B.T.U. per. I. H.P. per minute. 

15. Find the thermal efficiency of an engine to which 410 B.T.U. 
are supplied per I. H.P. per minute. 

16. If the clearance on the H.E. is 5% and the cut-off occurs at 
21%, what is the total number of expansions? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
COMPOUND ENGINES. 

In the Simple Engine the steam after cut-off expands until 
the release-point is reached. The degree of expansion depends 
upon the point of cut-off. The earlier the point of cut-off the 
greater the expansion and vice versa. By making cut-off very- 
early or by connecting a condenser, the steam may be 
expanded until its pressure becomes less than atmospheric 
pressure (see Fig. 164^). The steam, after expansion has 
ceased, is exhausted. Here the whole process of expansion 
has been accomplished in one cylinder. Now this process of 
expansion is sometimes carried on by means of two cylinders 
or more instead of in one. That is, the steam enters one 
cylinder and is expanded a certain amount, after which it is 
exhausted into another, in which the expansion continues. 
This is called compounding, and any engine in which the 
steam passes through two or more cylinders consecutively is 
called a Multiple-expansion Engine. The term compound 
is commonly used to designate those engines in which the 
expansion is accomplished in two cylinders. 

In a compound engine the steam at boiler-pressure enters 
a comparatively small cylinder called the high-pressure cylin- 
der. It is exhausted into a larger one called the low-pressure 
cylinder. If there are three cylinders, with three stages of 
expansion, the last entered by the steam is the low-pressure 
cylinder, and the one between the high pressure and low 
pressure is called the intermediate cylinder. If there are four 
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cylinders^ with four stages of expansion, the one next to the 
high- pressure cylinder is called tlie first intermediate and the 
one next to the low-pressure cylinder is called the second 
intcrniediatc. 

An engine in which tlie steam exhausted from the first, or 
high-pressure, cylinder passes into two other cylinders, half 
into each, is called a three-cylinder compound engine, and an 
engine with four cylinders, in which the steam exhausting from 
the second, or intermediate, cylinder passes into two cylinders, 
is called a four-cylinder triple-expansion engine. 

Of the compound engine there are two types, viz. : the 
Tandem and the Cross-compound, Those in which the cylin- 
ders are placed end to end and having only one piston-rod, as 
in Fig. 165, are Tandem Engines and those having their 
cylinders side by side and tw^o piston-rods are Cross-com- 
pounds, Fig, 166, 

In the tandem shown in the figure the steam from the 
boiler is entering the smaller or high-pressure cylinder to the 
left of the piston and driving it to the right. 

The exhaust is leaving the right-hand end of the h.p, 
cylinder through the large pipe at the bottom and entering the 
Lp. cylinder at the left of the piston. It will be noticed here 
that this pressure of steam against the low-pressure piston is 
also back -pressure against the h.p. piston ^ but owing to the 
greater area of the Lp. piston a working effect is produced* 
The steam-distribution in a cross-compound engine is prac- 
tically the same as the process just described for the tandem 
compound. 

The tandem compound has only one piston-rod to which 
both pistons are attached. This rod may be made in two sizes 
as shown in cut. The tandem is much simpler than the cross- 
compound by reason of the fact that it is practically a single 
engine, having two cylinders and two pistons. This makes 
its cost small and it requires a small floor-space. 

The cross-compound has two piston-rods, and in fact» is 
practically two separate engines operating one crank-shaft. 
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Simpk and Compound Engines Compared, 

The object of a compound engine is to economize m the 
use of steam. The question may be asked : Is it better to 
make a given number of steam^expansions in two cylinders 
rather than in one ? The question is answered by saying, in 
some cases yes, in some, no. 

It is evident that by making the point of cut-off early and 
the cylinder large enough, any number of expansions may be 
made in a single cylinder, and that compounding does not 
necessarily cause greater expansion* 

The advantage of the compound is that in some cases the 
losses are made less than in the simple engine. The losses to 
which all engines are subject are, principally: loss of heat by 
radiation, heating the walls of the cylinder, and the loss due 
to condensation of the entering steam by the comparatively 
cool cylinder-walls, besides the losses due to friction (mechan- 
ical losses). 

The loss due to radiation may be reduced by covering or 
lagging, and this may be done equally as well with the simple 
engine as with the compound engine, so that there is no advan- 
tage to be claimed for the compound in that respect. 

The loss of heat due to heating the walls of the cylinder 
may be reduced by giving the piston a high speed, thereby 
shortening the period of contact of each particle of steam. 
Here again the compound engine has no advantage, since the 
simple engine is, in fact, more easily run at high speeds, 

, The losses of condensation, caused by the cooling of the 
entering steam, however, are in some cases made less by 
expanding in the two cylinders of a compound engine rather 
than in the single cylinder of a simple engine. The following 
is an explanation: When a certain number of expansions, say 
eight, take place in one large cylinder the steam at a tempera- 
ture a little less than that of the boiler enters the cylinder and 
drives the piston forward at full pressure and heats that end of 
the cylinder up to its own temperature. The cut-off occurs at 
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one eighth stroke, after which the expansion of steam begins 
and the temi>eraturc is correspondingly decreased until the end 
of the stroke h reached. This action lea%^es the temperature 
of the cyUnder-metal much lower at the end of the stroke than 
at the beginning. This difference of temperatures is called the 
range of temperature. 

The steam on entering for the return stroke gi%'es up a 
larg^e quantity of heat in warininj^ the cool end of the cylinder 
up to its temperature, and so for every stroke there is an 
alternate cooling and warming, very detrimental to economy. 

By making the eight expansions take place m two cylin- 
ders, with cut-ofT say at one half stroke in the high-pressure 
cylinder, making two expansions, and then exhausting into a 
low-pressure cylinder with a volume four time^ as targe as the 
high -pressure cylinder, making a total of eight expansions, the 
range of temperature in each cylinder is reduced. This is the 
principal advantage of tlie compound engine. Another advan- 
tage is that by the use of two cylinders for expansion, and a 
given pressure for the exhaust, much higher initial pressures 
of steam may be used. It is known to be economical to use 
steam at very high pressures and temperatures, because the 
cost of obtaining vcrv high pressures in a boiler is compara- 
tively very small after a moderately high pressure is once 
attained. This js accounted for b)- the fact that the greater 
part of the heat at low pressures is spent in breaking up the 
molecular construction of the w^ater, while it is comparatively 
easy to increase the pressure of the steam after it has once 
become a perfect gas. 

Another advantage of the compound engine is that the 
effort may tie distributed at different angles on the crank-shaft, 
if a cross-compound is used* The hottest steam is used in the 
cylinder of the smallest volume. This causes a diminution of 

tthe loss due to radiation. 
There are objections to the compounding principle, such 
as increase in first cost, the friction is increased by reason of 
the increased number of moving parts, especially in the cross- 
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compound, the greater loss of radiation from two cylinders 
instead of one, and the fact that the engine is wasteful of steam 
as compared with the simple engine, unless nearly the average 
load for which it was designed is carried. 

fiatio of Cylinders, — It has been shown that the low- 
pressure cylinder is of much larger volume than the high-pres- 
sure cylinder. Since the volume of a cylinder varies as the 
square of the diameter, if R be the ratio of the volume of the 
high -pressure cylinder to the volume of the low-pressure 

cylinder > then ^ ^ ^, Z> and d bdng the diameters respec- 
tively of the low^-pressure and high- pressure cylinders. 

The value of R depends upon the make and type of the 
engine and is usually from 2^ to 4^. 

The total number of expansions in a compound engine is 
equal to the number of expansions in the high-pressure cylinder 
multiplied by R, 

Receiver. — It has been explained that in a tandem com- 
pound engine^ the steam- pressure acts against the same side 
of the high- pressure and low-pressure pistons at the same 
time. This, however, is not the case with the cross-compound, 
because the cranks arc usually placed on the shaft at an angle 
of go''* Here the exhaust steam from the first cylinder cannot 
be used directly in the low-pressure cylinder. 

The exhaust from the high-pressure cylinder is therefore 
passed into an intervening vessel, called a receiver, where it 
remains during a half stroke or while the crank makes a turn 
of 90^ 

The space between the exhaust-port of the h,p. cylinder 
and the steam-port of the l.p. cylinder, in either a tandem or 
a cross-compound, is called rai-iver' space. It includes the 
exhaust-pipe of the h,p. cylinder and the steam -chest of the 
Lp. cylinder* This space should be as large as possible in 
order to make frictional resistance of the steam small. 

The expansion of the steam in the h.p, cylinder is attended 
with a low^cring of the temperature. For the purpose of 
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reheating this steam, some manyfacturers have introduced a 
coil of pipe carrying hot steam from the boiler into this 
receiver-space between the two cylinders. 

Indicator-cards. — In order to get an indicator -card from 
the two cylinders of a conipound engine it is necessary to 
attach an indicator to each cylinder and connect them indi- 
vidually or by the same string to the reducing motion, 
H G 




F iJ E 

FtG, ibja. — Indlcaior*card taken from Compound EnglQe. 




Fig. 167*. — Card from High-pressure Cylinder, 

In Fig. 167 (a) is a card taken from the h.p. cylinder and 

(^) one taken from the low-pressure cylinder of a compound 
engine. The length of the engine-stroke is represented by 
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FE^ and boiler-pressure by FH, FE is the atmospheric line* 
AB is the steam-line, and B is the point of cut-off for the h.p. 
cylinder. .As the piston advances the volume of steam in the 
h.p. cylinder increases and the pressure decreases correspond- 
ing ly» producing BC, the high-pressure expansion -curve. 
The point C represents the position of the high-presSsure pisto: 
when its exhaust-valve is opened and the steam allowed t 
pass into the low-pressure c}'linder. 

This point C also represents the end of the h,p. piston- 
stroke, after which its return-stroke begins » the pressure fall in 
to D as the steam expands into the l.p, cylinder. The point 
D is the point of compression for the h,p. cylinder, that is, 
when the valve which opens at C closes, DJls the compres- 
sion-curve, and y the point of admi.ssion of the h.p, cylinder. 

Let us now turn our attention to the low*pressure card. 
The same edge of the valve w^hich exhausts the steam from 
the h,p. cylinder admits it to the low-pressure cylinder* hence 
C is the point of admission for the l.p. cylinder. Also, sinc^ 
tile h.p. exhaust is the Lp. steam, the line CD for the two 
cylinders should be -common. If there is a space between 
them, it is caused by frictional losses. 



PROBLEM, 
I. Find the H*P. of the compound engine from which the 
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in Fig, 167^ was taken, the stroke of Loth [Mstons being 12 inches, the 
diameter uf the high-pressure piston 8 inches, and the diameter of the 
low-pressure piston 12 inches, piston-rods i^ inches, and the nnml^er 
of revolutions per minute 150, Number of spring, 60. 

To Combme the Indicator-cards of a Compound Engine. 
— Let Figs. 167^ and 167^- represent average cards from a 
compound engine, obtained by averaging the cards from the 
head and crank end of each cylinder. Divide each card intOp 
say, ten equal parts, and erect ordinates at the points of division. 
Now take a line AB^ Fig, 167^/, as an atmospheric line, and 
CD as a line of zero volume. Select on AB some convenient 
distance, as EF, for tlie length of the high-pressure card on the- 
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combiried diagram. Divide this distance into the same number 
of equal parts as the h.p. card and erect ordi nates- The 
clearance of the high-pressure cylinder being known, lay off 
the distance GN to represent the clearance, G// should be 




Fio, 167^* — Card from Low-pressure Cylinder. 

the same percentage of EF as the clearance is of the volume 
of the cylinder. Then enlarge* the ordinates on the high- 
pressure card, Fig. i6yS, to a convenient scale and take tlie 
ordinates erected In Fig. i6jii as equal to the length found by 
this enlargement. Draw a curve through the extremities of 
the ordinates. This curve will be the high-pressure card on 
the combined diagram. 

Now let the volumes of the high- and low-pressure cylin- 

V 
ders, sw^ept over by the piston, be to each other as vr- Then 

the length JK of the low^ -pressure card on the combined 
diagram will be 



Lay off the distance 6* A' as the clearance of the low-pressure 
cylinder^ 6' A' being the same proportion ot J/k as the clearance 
of the low-pressure cylinder is of its volume. 

Then erect the same number of ordinates on the atmos- 
pheric line as were erected on the low-pressure card, Fig, 
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i6jc. Determine the length of these ordinates by enlarging 
or reducing those on the original low-pressure card to the same 
scale as the high-pressure ordinates on the combined card, and 
taking their length as the length of the ordinates on the com- 
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bined card. Draw the card through the ext ities of these 
ordinates; draw DL, the line of zero absolute pressure, and 
MN, the line of back pressure. 
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Now if the actual area of the combined indicator-cards be 
compared with the theoretica] area for the volume of steam at 
boiler- pressure admitted to the liij^rh -pressure cylinder expand- 
ing to the volume in the low-pressure cylinder, the back pres- 
sure being taken as that in the condenser^ the ratio of the area 
of the cards to the theoretical area is the ratio of the work 
done in the cylinder to the theoretical work. 

The theoretical area is determined by extending the com- 
pression-curve according to the law p%f ^ constant until it 
meets the line of boiler-pressure at O, and also the expansion- 
line from some point below the cut-ofT until it meets the boiler- 
pressure line at P. Make QR equal to OP and draw Mariotte*s 
curve ^5, taking T as the origin. Lay off tJie distance TV, 
making it equal to JK, the length of the low-pressure card. 
Erect the ordinate VU. The actual areas and the theoretical 
area are found by planimeter ; the theoretical area is QRCVl^Q, 

It is assumed in this case that the length of stroke and 
number of revolutions is the same for each cylinder 
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The condenser is frequently used with the simple engine, 
but the common practice is to make compound or multiple- 
expansion engines condensing. The object of the condenser 
is to economize in the use of steam, or, in other words, to get 
more nearly the entire ene gy {n>m the ^ team in an engine than 
could be obtained without one- 

The steam from an engine if exhausted into the atmosphere 
causes a small back pressure on the side of the piston opposite 
the live steam. Making the exhaust-pipe discharge vertically, 
making it very long, or causing it to make sharp turns, all tend 
to increase this back pressure. 
For illustration let A and B 
in Fig. 1 68 represent a cylinder 
and piston. The live steam is 
entering and pushing the piston 
towards the right. Suppose that 
d opens to the atmosphere, then 
the pressure on the side C will 
be 14.7 pounds plus that due 
to the friction of the steam in 
the exhaust-pipe and to inertia. 
This is a real loss because it 
neutralizes just that much of 
the pressure of the live steam 
on the side A^ 

Suppose, however, that /; is made to open into a chamber 
/?, and that by a spray of water or otherwise the steam is con* 
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densed immediately upon entering. By this means the entire 
volume of steam is reduced to a few drops of water in the 
bottom of Z?. It is evident that this will produce a partial 
vacuum in D. This changes the back pressure to an effective 
forward pressure. This partial vacuum is usually made still 
more perfect by means of an air-pump which draws not only 
the air from /? but keeps it free from water. 

The foregoing is merely to iilustrate the principle of the 
condenser. The principal difference in the different makes of 
condensers is in the manner of cooling the exhaust steam. 
This is done either by bringing it in direct contact with a 
jet or spray of water, or by bringing it in contact with tubes 
which are kept cool by circulating water through them. The 
former is called the Jei-c&ndt'nsrr , the latter the Surfaa'-con- 

The Jet-condenser.^ — In a jet-condenser the exhaust steam 
from the engine enters a chamber called the condensing- 
chamber, where it is intercepted by a spray of cold water and 
condensed; it then falls with the condensing water to the 
bottom of the condensing-chamber. From here it is draw^n 
off, usually by an air-pump, to a reservoir called the hot- well. 
From the hot- well it is taken as it is needed to the boiler by 
the feed-pump* providing it has been previously freed from oil, 
by means of a separator or filter. 

Fig. 169 is an illustration ©f this type. It is made by the 
Worthingtrin Hydraulic Works. The exhaust steam from the 
engine enters at A. Fis the condensing- chamber into which 
the condensing-water is introduced at B and through D which 
sprays it. The condensed steam falls to the bottom and is 
forced out through J by the air-piston G, This air-piston is 
w^orked by the steam-engine at K. The water is carried from 
J to the hfit-weii. The amount of condensing-water admitted 
is controlled by means of the hand-wheel £. 

The principal parts of a jet^condenser are the condens- 
ing -chamber, the air-pump, and the hot- well. 

Surface-condenser. — In the surface-condenser the exhaust 
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steani from the engine enters a condensing-charnber, which 
consists of a vessel in which a number of tubes are placed, 
with water circulating through them. The hot steam is cooled 




Fio. 169. — Jet-condenser. 

and condensed on coming in contact with the cool pipes. It 
falls to the bottom of the condensing-chamber, as in the jet- 
condenser, and is drawn off to the hot-well by the air-pump. 

Fig. 170 shows in section a condenser of this type made 
by the Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Co. The ex- 
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haust steam enters the top of the condensing-chamber, strik* 
ing the baffle-plate, which spreads it and protects the tubes 




I 
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newest the entering steam, The steam is condensed upon 
striking the tubes, and falls to the bottom of the condenser. 
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whence it is drawn off by the air-pump and, if tlie oil in Uie 
water has been removed, ts taken off to the hot- well or to the 
boiler through the outlet shown in the figure by the dotted 
circle. 

The principal parts of tlie surface-condenser are ; The con- 
densing-chamber, the air-pump, the hot-well, and the circulat- 
ing-pump, the same as for the jet-condenser with the addition 
of the circulating-pump. The condensing Avater enters at the 
bottom, thus causing the coolest w*ater to meet the cooler 
steam and vice vep-sa. This reduces the damage done by 
uneven expansion in the tubes and tube-plates. 

Jet' and Surface-condenser Compared.^From the two 
foregoing examples it may be seen that the jet-condenser is 
much simpler in construction than the surtace-condenser. 
For this reason the jet-condenser is used largely on land* 
Since the cooling water comes In direct contact with the steam 
it is obvious that pure water must be used for cooling purposes 
if it is used in the boiler again. 

The surface-condenser has the advantage that its condens- 
ing water does not come in direct contact with the steam. 
This makes it possible to use any kind of water for cooling 
purposes. Salt w^ater at sea, muddy water* etc, may be thus 
used. For this reason the surface-condenser is used on sea- 
going vessels, in w^hich case the condensing %vater is salt and 
it is allowed to run back into the sea. When surface-con- 
densers are used on land the condensing water, after it has 
accomplished its cooling effect and been heated, is usually 
allowed to run to waste. Sometimes, however, this water is 
used over again after cooling it by some method. One of 
these methods is, to cause it to run along a series of shallow 
troughs in the open air exposed to the cooling effect of natural 
winds. The troughs are arranged one over the other with a 
slight grade so that the water finally reaches the bottom trough 
cooled, from which it is pumped again through the condenser. 
Another later and better method is to cause the heated water 
to descend in a cooUng-tower, in a divided state, through trays 
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of wire gauze. A circulating-fan induces a current of air which 
causes a vaix)ri2ation and cooling of the water. When it has 
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Fig. 171.— Cooling-lower* 

fallen to the bottom of the tower and become cool it is again 
pumped through the condenser- 
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Fig. 171 shows this arrangement used in connection with 
a jet-condenser. 
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One of the principal objections to the surface-condenser is 

that the expansions and contractions of the tubes caused by 
tlieir heating and cooling causes much trouble from their leak- 
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ing, similar to those in tubular boilers. This is generall}-" 
obviated by making the tubes fast to one head -pi ate and 
movable with reference to the other, a joint being made in 
the manner of a stuffing-box. The tubes are also liable to 
be destroyed by corrosion. 

Fig* 173 illustrates several ways of making such a joint. 
When the tube increases in length by reason of expansion by 
heating, this joint allows the end to slide. Fig, 170 shows a 
unique method of avoiding the difficulty stated above. The 
condensing water passes through a set of double ptpes, one 
%vithin the other* the smaller one fastened to one and the 
larger one or casing to the other head -pi ate. Th': water enters 
the small pipe at F and flows to the end at the left and empties 
into the larger pipe in which it returns to G, from whence it 
goes to the outlet /X By this means the small pipe may slide 
within the other and prevent the disastrous effects of contrac- 
tion and expansion. 

T/tr Air-pump. 

The question is sometimes asked why should the pump 
which keeps the condenser drained of water be called an air- 
pump. 

In reality, it does assist not only in pumping water but also 
in maintaining and increasing the vacuum which has been 
partially made by condensation and because it also removes 
air which has entered In the steam* 

The air pump h a lifting or suctioo*pumpj and sometime^ 
has its valve ii the piston. 

The pump is usually placed below the condensing chamber" 
in order that the water may enter it by gravity. The air-pump 
piston may be driven by a belt from the engine or it may be 
driven by a separate engine* especially for the purpose. This 
kind is called the independent condenser, of which the Wheeler 
and Worthington condensers are examples. 

The belt 'driven con denser- pump has the advantage of 
small first cost and simple construction, but it is obvious that 
the speed depends on the speed of the engine itself; and that 
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if belted directly to the engine, it must be in the plane of the 
engine in order to receive the belt-connection, making it 
necessary to place it oftentimes where it is in the way. 

The independent condenser is of higher first cost and more 
complicated in construction, but it has the advantage of being 
more easily controlled. It can be started before the engine is 
started and can be speeded up or down according to the needs 
shown by the vacuum-gauge, which is attached to the con^ 
densing-chamber* 

Fig, 1 74 shows a vacuuin-gauge. Its inner mechanism is 




Fig. 174. — Vacuum-gauge. 



It is 



similar to that of the common steam- or air gauge, 
graduated to read "inches of mercury." 

It is impossible to make a perfect vacuum, and in the 
case of the condenser^ 26 inches uf mercury or about 15 
lbs- pressure is about the average %^acuum produced, T'e 
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Fig, 17s,— Bnlkky Condenser. 
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perfection of the vacuum will of course depend upon the 
efficiency of the air-pump. 

T//f Siphon Candt'fiser, 

Tne atmospheric pressure will support a column of water 
over 32 feet high. This principle is sometimes used to make 
a condensinj^-plant without an air-pump. 

The principle is applied by the use of a pipe 34 feet high, 
at the top of which is placed an arningcment similar to an 
injector through which the exhaust steam and cooling^ w^ater 
are drawn by atmo.spheric pressure. Fig, 175 shows this 
principle applied in the Bulkley Condenser. 

The exhaust steam passes downward through the goose- 
neck at the top of the apparatus and through the inner cone 
surrounded by an annular cone of water. The steam is con- 
densed here and falls with the condensing water, entraining the 
air as it falls. This it will be seen requires no air-pump, but 
the injection- or circulatiJig-pump is still necessary. 

Fig. 176 represents an indicator-card taken from tlie low- 
pressure cylinder of a condensing-engine. Here it is noticeable 




Fig. 176, 
that the atmospheric line, AB, is considerably above the line 
of counter-pressures, its distance above the same correspond- 
ing approximately to the pressnre due to the vacuum. 

PROBLEMS. 

I. A vacimm- gauge gives a reading of 27 inches. Find the etiuiva- 
lent pressure in pounds per square inch. 

a. In the indicator- card shown in Fig. 176 find the approximate 
vacuum reading in inches of mercury» the scale of the indicator 
being 40* 
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In Chapter XV in the description of the simple engine, 
mention was made of the fact that the engine was operated by 
a D slide-valve. This valve is shown in section in Fig. 177, 
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Fig. 177. — Slide-valve. 

together with a portion of the valve-seat. The spaces BC 
and HI are the steam-ports leading to the cylinder, EF is the 
exhaust-port, and DG is the exhaust-chamber in the valve. 
The portions of valve, AB and //, projecting beyond the out- 
side edge of the ports, when the valve is in its middle position, 
are known as the stcavi-lap or outside lap of the valve. The 
portions, DC and HG, projecting into the exhaust-chamber 
beyond the inside edge of the port are the exliaust-lap or inside 
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lap of the valve. The object of these laps will be explained 
later. 

Lead, — It has been explained in Chapter XV how tlic \'alve 
is moved by the eccentric so as to admit steam to and exhaust 
it from the cylinder. The manner in which the valve is set 
will now be shown. Suppose the piston to be just at the end 
of its stroke. The crank -pin will be just passing over the dead- 
centre, and will be moving slower in the direction of the centre 
line of the engine than at any other portion of the stroke. It 
is desirable that steam be admitted to the cylinder as quickly 
as possible; to do this it is necessary that the valv^e should be 
moved quickly, thus opening the steam- port wide in the 
ortsist possible time. If the eccentric is placed 90° ahead 
f the crank on the crank-shaft, in the direction of rotation, it 
will be moving its fastest in the direction of the centre line of 
the engine » at the instant the crank is moving slowest. If the 
eccentric was fixed in this position of 90"* ahead of the crank, 
the valve would be in mid -position, the centre line of the valve 
coinciding with the centre line of the exhaust-port, when the 
engine was on its dead-centre. Then before steam could be 
admitted to, say, the port >//, Fig. 177, the valve would have 
to move the distance of the steam- lap, //. But it has been 
stated that steam was to be admitted as quickly as possible to 
the cylinder; therefore the eccentric is advanced still further 
on the crank-shaft, until the point J is just over or beyond the 
point /. The distance the point J is advanced beyond / is 
termed the Uad of the valve. The angle through which the 
eccentric ss advanced ahead of the crank over 90"" is termed 
the angle of advance. Thus, steam will enter the port ///just 
before the crank passes the dead-centre, or just before the 
piston reaches the end of the stroke; the amount of lead 
determines how much before. If the angle of advance is such 
that the points y and /coincide when the crank is passing the 
dead -centre, the lead will be zero. The amount of lead is 
fixed by the angle of advance, and can be altered by moving 
the eccentric* 
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I#ap. — The steam -lap determines the point of cut-off of the 
engine. The greater the lap, the earher the cut-off will occur. 
If there were no steam- lap on the valve, that is, if when the 
valve weis in mid-tx)sition, the point y and the pofnt /were to 
coincide, the valve w^oyld admit steam during the entire stroke 
of the piston. The valve is wide open when the eccentric is 
passing its dead-centre. If there is no lap or lead the valve 
will be in mid-position and just closed when the crank passes 
the dead-centre, the eccentric being but 90° ahead of the crank 
in this case. Now if the valve be given steam-lap it is easily 
seen that when the valve is wide open» the point ^ w-ill be 
nearer the point /than would be the case if there w^ere no lap. 
Hence the valve will close the port before it reaches mid^ 
position. By making the lap great enough it is possible to 
admit but a small amount of steam to the cylinder, the cut-off 
occurring soon after the beginning of the stroke. The extreme 
case is obtained if the lap is made so great that the valve does 
not open at all, thus allowing no steam whatever to enter the 
cylinder. If such a case were possible the cut-off would be 
said to occur at the beginning of the stroke. 

The object of the exhaust-lap is to increase the compres- 
sion of the steam in the cylinder. It acts in the same manner 
as the steam-lap, closing the port before the end of the stroke. 
By closing the port before the end of the stroke some steam is^ 
trapped in the cylinder, and as it cannot get out it is com- 
pressed by the motion of the piston. In the valve shown in 
Fig. 177, if the steam were compressed above the pressure of 
the steam in the steam -chest, the valve might be lifted from 
its seat. In many cases therefore the valve is held in place 
by a plate which presses against it and is fastened to the steam- 
chest. The valve, called in this case a balanced valve, slides 
between this plate and the seat. 

The lap on each end of the valve is not always the same. 
If the lap, both steam and exhaust, were the same the cut-off 
and compression on each end of the cylinder would be differ- 
ent. This is due to the angularity of the crank* It is usual 
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in the design of engines to equalize the cut-off and compression 

by making the steam- and exhaust- lap on the two ends differ- 
ent. The method of equalizing the cut-off and compression 
will be shown in the chapter on *' Valve-diagrams/' 
I Setting an Eccentric. — First put the engine on a dead- 
centre. This may be done by bringing the piston almost to 
the end of the stroke. Make a mark on the cross-head and 
another on the guide, close beside the first one. Next make 
a mark on the f!y-wheeL This mark should be opposite a 
pointer which remains stationary when the engine revolves* 
When these marks are all made* revolve the engine past the 
dead -centre, until the mark on the cross-head is once more 
opposite the mark on the guide. Mark the fly- wheel once 
more opposite the pointer. If the middle point of the arc on 
the fly-wheel between the two marked points be brought 
opposite the pointer, the engine will be on the dead -centre* 
The eccentric is next brought 90" ahead of the crank in the 
direction of rotation of the engine. Then it is given an angle 
of advance until the desired lead is obtained, the steam-chest 
cover being removed to make the valve visible. The eccentric 
should be temporarily fastened until the engine has been put 
on the opposite dead-centre^ and it has been ascertained if the 
leads on both ends are equal. If they are not, they should be 
made so by adjusting the length of the valve-rod and then the 
proper amount of lead is given by turning the eccentric on the 
shaft in a direction depending upon whether a greater or a less 
lead is desired. 

If it is desired to run an engine in the opposite direction to 
wliich it is already running, the eccentric should be loosened 
and rotated on the shaft until it is as much behind the crank 
as it was formerly ahead of it. The engine should be put on 
the dead-centres and the lead cq'jalized, just as if the valve 
was being set for the first time. 

Reversiog Gears, — There are a number of valve-gears in 
existence, both for reversing and for varying the cut-off. The 
simplest of these is the Stephenson link, shown in Fig. 17S* 
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The gear consists of the link CD^ which is connected with the 
two eccentrics A and B on the shaft S by the eccentric -rods 
CA and BD. A block E sHdes in the link, A rod EF ]oms 
this block to a rocker HGF. The valve-rod 77/ is attached to' 
the other end of the rocker which rotates about G, One 
eccentric is the ''go-ahead " eccentric; the other is the revers- 
ing eccentric. If the rocker HCF were nut interposed^ B 




Fig. 173. — Stephenson Link* 

would be the forward eccentric, but the relative direction of 
motion of the eccentric and valve-rods is reversed by the 
rocker. In the position shown by the full lines, the block is 
at the middle of the link ; the two eccentrics neutralize each 
other and the piston cannot move* To move the engine 
either way the link is raised or lowered as may be desired, by 
means of the system of levers shown. If the link is in the 
position shown by the dotted lines the engine will run forward, 
that is, in the direction of the arrow. The cut*off will occur 
at the latest time possible %vith this combination. The nearer 
the block E is to the centre of the link, the earlier will be the 
cut-cfif. This system is most extensively employed on 
American locomotives and on some marine engines. 
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Another form of link is the Gooch link. In this contriv- 
ance tlie hnk remains stationary and the block is moved. 
There are many other forms of valve-gear for opernting the 
D- valve, but lack of space forbids their description in this work- 

The piston-valve has already been described in Chapter 
XVL There are a number of modifications of the D- valve 
which are used. They will be described briefly below. 

T/it Alien Valve. — This is an ordinary D- valve having a 
steam-passage around the outside of the exhaust-chamber as j 
shown in Fig. 179. This passage is cut through the steam- 
lap and so communicates with the port* When the valve is 
open the maximum amount, steam enters the port from outside 
as in an ordinary slide-valve, and also by means of the passage. 
The passage should be equal to one half the port-opening. 
The advantage of this valve is that it works more quickly 
than an ordinary D-valve and accomplishes the same results 
with half the travel. 




Fig* I Bo. — Double -ported Slide-valve. 

Tke Double-ported rW^r.—^This valve, shown in Fig. lBo» 
accomplishes the same results as the Allen valve. One half 
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the steam enters the port from the outside of the valve; the 
other half enters through the passages cut in the mdes of the 
valve and leading to an auxiliary port in the va)vc*seat, as 
shown- The exhaust steam enters the exljaust-chamber in 
two ptaceSi one half coming over the live-steam passage, the 
rest coming directly into tlie chamber. The area of the steam- 
passage in the valve at its outside should be equal to half the 
ai'ea of the auxiliary port. It shuuld become smaller tuwaiJ 
the centre until it is zero at the centre. The valve should be 
high enough to take care of all the exhaust steam that flows 
over the steam-passage, 

Gridirmi Valve. — This consists of an arrangement of trans- 
verse openings and bars» covering a like arrangement in the 
valve-seat. There is usually a valve for each ^n^ uf the 
cylinder. This valve gives a wide opening with a v^xy short 
travel. 



nWAi SPEED AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF VALVES. 

The valves of this class are very numerous. Only a few 
'will be described. 

The Mtyer Valve \s shown in Fig, i8i. It consists of a 
plain D-valve with passages outside of the steam-lap leading 




Fig. I Si.— The Meyer Independent Cut-off Valve. 

to the top of the valve. These passages are covered by blocks 
which slide on the valve, and which are driven by a separate 
eccentric. Steam is allowed to enter the ports only through 
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these passages. The distance which separates the blocks can 
be varied at will by turning a hand-wheeL This wheel turns 
a right- and left-hand thread whicli causes the blocks to 
approach or recede from each other according to the direction 
of rotation. The blocks can be varied so as to be totally 
inoperative or to prevent steam from entering the cylinder at 
any portion of the stroke, 

T/ie Buckeye Vah't\ — This valve is shown in Fig. 151- 
The valve is held to its seat by balance-pistons which are 
extended by coiled springs. Steam enters at D and passes to 
the chamber / in the valve. Ports cut in these chambers 
admit steam to the cylinder. These ports are covered by 
sliding-blocks as in the Meyer valve. These blocks are driven 
by a separate eccentric. The valve-rod of these blocks passes 
through the main valve-rod, which is hollow. The cut-off is 
varied by the eccentric driving the blocks, which is rotated on 
its shaft by the governor, for variations in loadj as wdll be 
explained later. 

The Idiai Engine Valve has been illustrated in Fig, 153* 
It is of the hollow-piston type. The valve is driven by a 
slotted eccentric, which is shifted by the governor on variation 
of the speed. This alters the travel of the valve, thus making 
the engine automatic in its action. 

SLOW SPEED AUTOMATIC CtTT-OFF VALVES. 

Corliss Vaitffs. — A Corliss engine is operated by rotating*! 
valves instead of slide-valves. Two valves control the admis- 
sion and two the exhaust. These valves are shown in section, 
in Fig, 156. The two upper valves are the admission-valves; 
the two lower are the exhaust-valves. The valves are rotated 
by links from the wrist-plate shown on the cylinder of the 
engine, Fig. 155. The wrist- plate is rotated by tlie eccentric- 
rod, through a rocker, as shown in the figure. The rods 
joining the valves to the wTist-plate may be altered in length 
so as to change the admission cut-oflr» release, and compression 
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as may be desired. The admission-valves are opened by a 
latch connected to the valve-rods. This latch is shown in 
Fig. 1 84. A piece carrying two arms, CD and CA , rotates 
about the centre C. C is a point on the axis of the valve. 
Swung on a pivot at Z? is a trip with two arms, ED and FD. 




Fig. 184.— Rclcasing-gear of Corliss Valve, 

At -^ is a notch which engages a lever CL, which rotates the 
valve. The extremity, Fy of the other arm of the trip, when 
the piece A CD is rotated, moves along the circumference of a 
circular piece. HGK, which also is centred at C, On the cir- 
cumference of this piece is a projection, HG, which joins the 
circumference by means of a concave curve at G. The valve 
is connected to a dash-pot at M by the rod LM, The piece 
ACD is joined to the wrist-plate by means of the valve-rod 
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at A. The piece NG/C carries an arm CL At the point /of 
this arm a rod connecting with the governor is attached. 
Now the wrist-plate moves the piece A CD, causing the trip 
£I}p to rise. The notch at £ being engaged with the lever 
LC, the valve is rotated and the port opened* When the trip 
has been raised a certain distance the projection at F on the 
arm DP" strikes the projection HC The point F is forced 
away from C and the trip is rotated about D as a centre. This 
disengages the notch £ from the lever LC, and the released 
valve is immediately closed by the dash-pot pulling LG to its 
original position. As the speed Is varied the governor moves 
the rod //, thus turning the piece //(7A' about C and altering 
the position of //G* This will make the cut-off occur earlier 
or later as the case may be. The exhaust- valves are connected 
rigidly with the wrisit-plate, and having no releasing devices 
are positively driven. The valve-rods are in two pieces. The 
pieces are joined by a turnbuckle with a right and left thread, 
so that the rod^ may be lengthened or shortened at wilL 

A da.sh-pot is shown at J/, Fig, 184. Its piston is an air- 
tight fit, but a valve not shown in the figure admits a limited 
quantity of air under the piston. The object of the dash-pot 
is to close the valve almost instantly as soon as it is released 
by the trip. It also affords a cushion so that the parts of the 
valve-mechanism are not violently jarred by the sudden 
closing. 

The governor of the Corliss engine is of the fly-ball type. 
When the engine speeds up the balls rise, thus moving a lever 
which is attached to the rods moving the piece Gf/JC in Fig. 
184, 

Greene Engine. — This engine, like the Corliss, has two 
valves for admission, and two for exhaust. In the Greene 
engine, however, the valves are fiat slides instead of being 
rotary. The operating mechanism is shown in Fig. 185. AB 
is a sliding-block, operated by the eccentric* It carries two 
tappets C and A These tappets strike toes £ and F on the 
rocking levers CT and //respectively, which move the valves. 
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If the block AB h^ moving in the direction shown by the 
arrow, the tappet D will engage the toe F, rotating it and thus 
moving the valve. The other tappet will pass under the toe 
E\ the toes are beveled on the under side and thus raise in 
their sockets, when the beveled side of the tappet come? in 
contact with them. When the tappet has passed the toe will 
drop of its own weight. The toe F moves in the arc of a circle. 




Fig. 185. — Greene Engine Valve-gear. 

Hence it will disengage the tappet after a certain time and 
drop into its original position. On the return stroke of the 
block the operation will be reversed, F rising in its socket and 
E rotating. The cut-off is regulated by a fly-ball governor 
which raises or lowers the plate K to which the tappets are 
attached. The lower the plate is, the earlier the toes will 
disengage, thus making the cut-off earlier also. 

HIGH-SPEED ENGINE-GOVERNORS. 

By the use of Fig. 1 87 it may be shown that by making the 
angle of advance less and the travel greater, the cut-off occurs 
later. 

Also by making the angle of advance greater and the 
travel less the cut-off occurs earlier. 

This principle is applied in the construction of governors 
for automatic cut-off engines, an example of which is shown 
in Fig. 1 54. 
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The eccentric is not fast to the shaft but swings about it 
from a pivot 5. 

The eccentric proper is fastened to the diamond -shaped 
plate ST, which is held firmly in place by the spring E. a is 
the centre of the shaft and h is the centre of the eccentric disk. 

Hence ah = the eccentricity. 

When the wheel increases its speed, the ball C moves 
towards the rim of the wheel by reason of centrifugal force. 

This causes H and T to move to the left and with it the 
centre // of the eccentric. 

That is, // moves towards a, thus making the eccentricity 
less and making the cut-off occur earlier, which will tend to 
cause the engine to run slower. When the engine begins to 
run slow the ball C moves toward the shaft and the cut-off is 
made later, thereby increasing the steam-supply and the speed 
of the engine. 

This is but one of many forms of high-speed engine- 
governors. All or nearly all operate by shifting the eccentric. 
Those having but a single valve move the eccentric in a slot 
as above. Those having multiple valves, as the Buckeye 
engine, rotate the eccentric on the shaft. 
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The object of a valve diagram is to show, graphically, the 
relations between steam lap, exhaust lap, lead, travel of the 
valve, port opening, the events of the piston stroke, etc. For 
this purpose there are several styles of diagrams, all of which 
are more or less convenient, but the author prefers the Zeuner 
diagram on account of its simplicity and adaptability. 




Fig. 1 86. 



In Fig. i86, let AAi represent the stroke of the piston and 
tlie travel of the valve. This may te done, though the scale 
will not be the same for both, as the stroke of the i iston is 
always greater than the travel of the valve. It will be seen 
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later, that just what this scale is, is of no importance. In the 
same figurej let O be the center of the crank-shaft and a the 
argle of advance. 

When the center of the crank pin is at ^4, the center of the 
eccentric will be at A\ Ltt the crank move from its tiead 
center position OA to any new position OB. The eccentric 
Avill novu to the new ptjsition 0B\ the angle A- OB' being 
equal to the angle AOB. Drop a perpendicular from B upoi 
AAi and we have Ob as ihj distance of ihe valve to the right 
of mid-position when the crank- pin has the position B. The 
principle of the Zeuner diagram will now be shown, I)ra%v 
OA^^ making «', to the left of OY equal to a, the angle of 
advance. From .4" drop a perpendicular upon OB, the crank 
position under consideration. In the triangles ObB and 06i4", 
the side OA'^ is equal to the side OB% the angle Oii*4" is 
equal to the angle ObB' and the angle BOA*^ is equal to the angle 
AiOB'. The two triangles are therefore equal in every respect 
and Obi is equal to Ob. The latter is the distance of ihe valve 
from mid-pos^ition, Since OB is any crank position it follows 
that the distance of the valve to the right of mid-position for 
any position of the crank may be found by drawing the crank 
in the desired position and dropping a perpendicular upon it 
from A'*, The distance from the center of the drcle to thfe 
intersection is the distance from mid-position. Since Ob\A** is 
a right triangle it follows thai the locus of the intersections 
mentioned above, of which 61 is one, will be on a circle with 
the hypothenuse as diameter. We will call this a valve-circl \ 
Any crank position that will intersect this circle will correspond 
to a position of the valve to the right of mid-position and th;; 
distance from the center, 0, to the intersection will give the 
cisiance of the valve from mid-position for that particular 
crank position. Prolong A"0 to i4^"and draw the circle with 
0/1 '"as diameter. Similar reasoning will show that crank posi- 
tions Intersecting this circle, correspond to positions of the valve 
to the left of mid-position. 

Consider now, the port opening. 
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When the center of the eccentric is at Y or Y% the valve 
will have its mid-position and its edges will lap over the H.E, 
and C,E* ports by the amount of the steam lap which may or 
may not be the same on both ends. It must therefore move 
from this position the amount of the steam lap before the port 
begins to opem If the distance from mid-position is known, 
the port opening is found by subtracting the steam lap* The 
same may be said of the exhaust opening. This is performed 
graphically by drawing the steam lap circle with center O and 
radius Oc equal to the steam lap, and the exhaust lap circle 
with center O and radius Od equal to the exhaust lap. The 
distance, therefore, measured along any crank j>osition, between 
the lap circle and the valve circle gives the port opening. For 
example, the port opening for the crank position OB is efti- 

Consider next the events of the stroke. 

Admission and cut-off occurs on H.E,, when the steam port 
opening is zero and the valve to the right of mid -position. 
The crank positions for these events will therefore be those 
passing through the intersections / and g^ positions on which the 
distance between the two circles is zero. OC is therefore tlie 
crank jxisition for H,E. admission and OD crank position for 
H.E. cut-off. Release and compression occur when the exhaust 
opening is mio. Upon reflection it will be seen also^ that these 
events %ill occur on H.E,, when the valve is to the left of mid- 
position. The intersection of the exhaust lap circle with the 
lower valve circle will determine the crank position OE and OP 
for H,E. release and compression, respectively. In a similar 
manner OG^ OB^ 01, and OJ are the crank positions for ad- 
mission, cut-off, release, and compression, respectively on the 
crank end. For the dead center crank position OAy the port 
opening is ch, which is therefore head-end lead* The maximum 
H.E. port opening is jA^' when the crank has the pv^sition 0*4", 

Fig* tSj is a complete Zeuner diagram. By its use, practi* 
cally all problems concerning the simple valve gears may be 
solved- A study of some of its geometric properties will be 
profitable. 
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(i) The line A" A'" divides the diagram symmetrically. 
Proof: Of^Ogy therefore the angle C0i4"-the angle DO A" 
and OA" bisects DOC. Likewise OA'" bisects GOff. 

(2) The line gA'' is tangent to the steam lap. circle and 
perpendicular to OD at g^ because the triangle OgA" is inscribed 
in a semicircle. 

(3) The line CD is perpendicular to A"0 and tangent to the 
steam lap circle. Proof: The line OA" bisects the triangle 
DOCi which is isosceles, and is therefore perpendicular to CD. 




Fig. 187. 



Oj==Og because the triangle 0^i4" = the triangle OjD. CD is 
therefore tangent to the steam lap circle. 

Similar reasoning will show that GH, EF and JI are also 
tangent to their respective lap circles and perpendicular to 
A''A''\ 

(4) The line A"h is perpendicular to i40 because the angle 
OhA'\ being inscribed in a semicircle, is a right angle. 

(5) The circle with radius AM and center i4, and tangent to 
CD, equals the lead ch. 
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Proof: Draw AK parallel to CD. The triangles AOK and 
A"hO being right triangles with equal hypotheunsc and a com- 
mon angle are equal in every respect, hence OK=Oh and 
ch = jK = AM, 

As an example of the application of the foregoing principles 
in the solution of a typical problem, let us consider an engine 
in which the valve travel is 4-inches, H.E. steam lap f-inch, 
C.E. steam lap H-inch, H.E. exhaust lap J-inch, C.E. exhaust 



Viilv6 to rlgtit 



CO. H.E. 

Comp* C.E. 




fJ^^ 



V&lve U> left 



Fio. 188. 

lap A-inch, angle of advance 40°, and the ratio of the length of 

R I 
the crank to the length of the connecting-rod =y = -. This 

^ 5 
data is for a valve which takes steam on the outside, as for a 
plain D valve and the engine is to ** run over.'' It is required 
to determine the positions of the crank for all events and the 
per cent of stroke at which they occur. 

With radius OA -- 2 * inches and center O, Fig. 188, draw the 

* Fig. 188 is drawn to a reduced scilc. 
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crank and eccentric circle. Lay off the angle of advance =^40^ 
as shown, OA %vill be the H.E, dead center and OA^ the C.E, 

dead center. Lay off the two valve circles on the line ^"4"'. 
With radius 0<i= J-inch and radius Od = H-inch, draw the H*E, 
and C.E. steam lap arcs* With radius Oe^ j-inch and radius 
Od= A4nch, draw tht* H^E. and C.E* exhaust lap arcs. 

Through the center O and the intersections of the lap arcs 
with the valve circles, draw the eight lines representing the 
positions of the crank for each of the events H.E. and C E. 
A consideration of the piinciplcs laid down on page 234 with 
reference to whether the valve is to the right or left of mid-posi- 
tion, also the ** right and left " valve circles, will serve as a guide 
for naming the event ccn-responding to each of these crank posi- 
tions. These are marked for the present problem. 

In order to determine the per cent of stroke at which these 
events occur it is necessary to lake into account, the effect due 
to the angularity of the connecting- rod. On account of the 
large ratio between the length of the eccentric- rod and the 
eccentricity, it is usual to neglect the angularity of the eccemric* 

R I 

rod. It was for this reason that the data 7 = - was given. It 

will be remembered that ^^li represents the stroke as well as 
the valve travel, and OA therefore represents the length of the 
crank J?. The length of the connecting-rod will therefore be 
5/?. Let us determine the per cent of stroke of the piston at 
which H^E.C^O. occurs. With a radius = 5^ strike the arc MN. 



^Tlf-T-"*''- 



The others may be foimd in the same 



way, the head end events being measured from A and the crank 
end events from A\, 

An engine is said to "run over'* w^hen a point on its fly- 
wheel rises past that part of the engine between the crank-shaft 
and the cylinder* WTien it runs in the other direction it is said 
to "run under.** 

A "direct valve ** is one which takes steam from the outside^ 
as in the ordinary plain D slide valve. An ** indirect %^alve *' is 
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one which takes steam from the inside as in the piston valve, see 
Fig. 182. It is evident that with the direct valve, cut-off and 
admission occur on H.E. with the valve to the right of mid- 
position and release and compression on H.E. with the valve to 
the left of mid-position. For an indirect valve, admission and 
cut-off occur with the valve to the left, and release and compres- 
sion with the valve to the right of mid-position on H.E. The 
diagrams, so far, have been for an engine running over with a 



Fig. 188. 
yalve to right 



DIRECT VALVE 




Fig. 189. 

Valve to left 



Valve to left 
valve to left INDIRECT VALVE 




Valve tojdgbt 




Fro. 190. 



^ Valve to left 
Fig. iQoa. 



direct valve. It has been assumed also that the piston and 
valve were to the left of the crank shaft, as is iigs. 138 and 139, 
making A, in Figs. 186 and 187, the H.E. dead-center. This 
will be assumed for all. 

Figs. 188, 189, 190, and 190a show the forms of Zeuner dia- 
grams for the conditions marked. In each figure, A is H.E. 
dead-center and A' the corresponding position of the eccentric 
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center, a, as before, is the angle of advance. It will be seen 
that with an indirect valve, the eccentric follows the cranki 

instead of preceding it, as with the direct valve. Angle of 
advance for an indirect valve may therefore be defined as 90°, 
minus the angle by which the crank precedes the eccentric. 



PROBLEMS. 

1. An engine with a direct valve and running over, has a valve 

travel of 3 J", steam lap H.E. and C,E, Y\ exhau&t lap H.E. and 

R I 
C.E. J", lead j'' and 7-=—^ Construct a Zeuner diagram and find 

the crank position for till events, H.E, and C,E. 

2. Using the Zeuner as constructed in the above problem, deter- 
mine the per cent of stroke at which each of the events occurred* 

3. An engine with a direct valve and running under, fumi&hes the 
following data: Valve travel 4" steam lap H,E. i", steam lap 
C-E. i**, exhaust lap H,E. !"» exhaust lap CE- |", angle of advance 



and -^ — —. 
L s 



30"! ana y = — - Construct a Zeuner diagram and find crank posi- 
tions for all events. 

4. An engine with a direct valve and running over, has the fol- 
lowing data^ Valve travel 4^'^ lead ft", cut-off H.E. y$%^ release 

H,K 



94%, 



R I 

and T^ = — The valve is to have equal steam and ex- 
l 5 

haust laps for the two ends* Construct a Zeuner diagram and deter- 
mine steam and exhaust laps, and locate crank positions for all events* 
5, Engine with direct valve ;md running over, bieam lap H.E. 
and C.E, f , CO, H.E. 60%, compression CE. 15%, lead f and 

R I 

- =— . Construct Zeuner diagram and determine angle of advance^ 
li- S 
valve travel and exhaust lap. Locate crank positions for all events 
H,K and C.K 

Note. — Determine first, the point c as shown in Fig. 186, then the 
point h. Next determine the crank ptiskion for cut-off H.E*^ the per 
cent of which is given. To do this draw any crank-pin circle, and 
on its horizontal diameter locate a point 60% from H,E. dead center. 
With a radius equal to 5 timi»s the assitroeci radius of crank circle 
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draw an arc. Through center of circle and the intersection of this 
arc and circle draw a line. It will be the true position of the crank 
for cut-off H.E. Proceed according to propositions 3 and 4, page 235. 

6. The engine of problem i is to be set to give a lead of \" on 
each end. Find the angle of advance in degrees. 

7. A D-valve used on an engine running over, the sum oi whose 
steam laps is li" and ihe sum of whose exhaust laps is ^", is to be 
set to give cut-off at 75% on both ends. The valve travel is 3" and 

L S 

Find the angle of advance, steam lap, exhaust lap, and maximum 
port opening (H.E. and C.E.). 

Note. — The steam and exhaust laps will not be ihe same on both 
ends, but as their sums are known, the lines CD and Gil, Fig. 187, 
may be determined. Using the given data, locate D and H, With radius 
equal to the sum of the steam laps and center D, draw an arc to 
which HG will be tangent when drawn. With same radius and cen- 
ter //, draw another arc to which CD will be tangent when drawn. 
CD and HG may then be drawn tangent to these arcs. The differ- 
ence between the H.E. and C.E. exhaust laps will, of course, be the 
same as that between the H.E. and C.E. steam laps. 

8. Engine running over with indirect valve. Valve travel 3", lead 

R T 
J''', angle of advance 40°, exhaust lap |", and 7^ = — • 

■^ 5 
Construct a Zeuner diagram and find crank position for all events 



CHAPTER XXII. 
ROTARY ENGINES AND STEAM-TURBINES. 

To this type of engine belong all those engines having a 
rotary piston instead of the reciprocating piston, as in the 
ordinary engine. 

The steam enters the cylinder directly from the boiler 
without passing through the intermediate steam-chest. 

The area of the piston against which the steam presses is 
really an enlargement of the crank-pin. The piston must 
make a steam-tight fit with the circumference and the ends of 
the cylinder, and the steam must be controlled so as to exert 
its pressure on the surface of the piston and then be allowed 
to escape. There must therefore be the pressure of the steam 
on one side and the pressure of the atmosphere on the other 
side. The arrangement used to take the place of the valve in 
the ordinary engine for separating the steam and exhaust 
openings is usually called the abutment. 

Every rotary engine must have an abutment and a piston. 

Rotary engines may be divided into two classes, — those 
in which the abutment and piston interchange their functions 
and those in which the abutment remains abutment and the 
piston remains piston. 

Fig. 191 is an example of the former class. 

The steam from the boiler enters at A and the exhaust 
steam passes out through B, 

In the position shown in the figure, D is acting as the 
piston and C is the abutment. The pressure on the two long 
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ends of C having equal leverage on each end, there is no turn- 
ing effect produced by C, hence it acts only to control the 
steam- However, the steam-pressure coming against the 
lower end of/? rotates it in a direction opposite to the hands 

TH£ ENOIMC. 




Fig* 191. — Rotary Engine. 

of a watch until it reaches a position similar to that held by C^ 
when it becomes abutment and C becomes piston. It is seen 
that th« two wheels have projections in their pert meters gearing 
with each other. The engine has only one shaft, but by this 
gearing together the effort of both wheels is utiliated. In this 
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design the steam -joint between the piston and cylindrical part 
of the casing is made by the use of packing which is pressed 
out radially by the means of springs. The steam-joint between 
the piston and the flat sides of the casing is made by the use 
of radial packing-strips as shown in the figure. 

In this design it is evident that there is no expansion of 
steam except from the boiler. It is also noticeable that there 
is to the right of Z? a large clear ana- ^ pace ^ containing steam 
which exerts no effort %vhatever. 

Fig. 193 illustrates the type of rotary engine in which the 
abutment and piston do not change their functions. C is the 




Fig, 19s, 

abutment and D is the piston. Steam here acts to produce 
motion in a direction contrary to the hands of a w^atch because 
there is less pressure to the right of the lower part than to the 
left. 

The advantages of the rotary engine may be summed up 
as follow^s: 
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cipic and inexpensive in construction and by good designing 
may be made to attain great economy in the use of steam. 

F^^^' '93 represents Hero's engine, probably the first 
engine ever made. Its essential feature is a steam reaction - 
wheel. Steam is admitted into the sphere through the hollow 
axles or trunnions. As the steam escapes into the atmos- 
phere the sphere revolves in a direction opposite to that of the 
flow of the steam from the nozzles, which motion is due to the 
reaction of the atmosphere. 

Fig, 194 represents Branca 's steam-engine, A.D. 1629, 
It consists of a wheel containing vanes upon its circumference, 
against which a jet of steam acts directly. 

The principles contained in one or the other of these two 
constructions, principally the latter, have been used in the 
modern steam-turbines. 

The principle of the De Laval steam turbine is shown in 
Fig. 196. Fig. 19s is a sectional plan. The steam enters the 
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wheel case through several nozzles, depending upon the size of 
the turbine, and leaves at the opposite side of the wheeL It 
will be seen that the nozdes diverge towards the turbine. By 
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this meaos, the expansive property of the steam is utilised in 
producing a high velocity. The high velocity of the steam 
causes a correspondingly high velocity of rotation of the turbine 




Fig. 196, — De Laval Turbine. 

wheel, the R.P.M. varying from 10,000 to 30,000. Referring to 
Fig. 19s, the steam enters the steam chest D through the steam 
pipe in which is situated a throttling governor. From D, the 
steam passes through the nozzles to the turbine wheel A which 
revolves in the wheel case F, From the wheel it passes to the 
exhaust chamber C, and from there to the atmosphere or to a 
condenser. The very high speed makes it impossible to use 
fixed bearings, the shaft being made very srrall and flexible, so 
that it will revolve about its cc^nter of m^ss, instead of its geo- 
metric axis* Tht* bearings T and S are made movable so that 
they may adjust themselves to the movement of the shaft. 
They are so constructed as to prevent the escape of steam. The 
speed of this shaft is too high to be used direct for power pur- 
poses. Hehcal gears are used to reduce it in a ratio of 10 to i, 
L being the power shaft. The slant of the teeth b opposite, on 
the two pairs, in order to avoid end thrust on the shaft. 

The principal difficulty whh this machine is its high speed, 
which necessitates the use of expensive reducing gears and causes 
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trouble with the bearings. This is avoided in the Parsons Tur- 
bine by expanding the steam against the buckets of the turline 
wheel itselfi doing away with the high velocity of steam, due | 
to expanding it in diverging nozzles before reaching ihe whecL 
I'ig. 197 is an elevation showing the principle of the Parsons 
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Fig. 197, 

turbine* Steam at boiler pressure and comparatively small 
velocity strikes the fixed blade at F, is reflected to the moving 
blade at Pi, causing the latter to revolve. The steam is again 
reflected at Pi, to another moving blade, and so on. This 
is evidently a combination of the impulse and reaction types 
shown in the Branca and Hero machines. 

Fig. 198 shows I his turbine in detail Steam enters at S, 
passes through the throttling governor V, through the port 
A to the rotor at the right hand and small end- Here it strikes^ 
alternately, the fixed and moving vanes which, it will be noticed, 
increases in size from right to left. By this means, as well as 
by the tw^o enlargements of the rotor diameter^ opportunity for 
expansion of the steam is allowed. After traveling through the 1 
entire set of bucket wheels^ the steam passes into the exhaust 
chamber B, and then to the atmosphere or a condenser. The 
passage of the steam through the turbine from end to end, 
tends to produce a thrust toward the left. This is counter- 
acted by the three balance pistons P, which, by means of pipes 
Ef are connected with equal diameters of the rotor. This 
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turbine runs at a comparatively low speed, 1200 to 3600 R.P.M,, 
yet this is too high for fixed bearings. Arrangement is made 
for allowing the rotor to revolve about its center of mass, as in 
the De LavaL In this machine, however, the shaft is not 
flexible, the bearings being made to take care of the entise 
movement- These bearings consist of concentric rings, sub- 
merged in oil, and the play between the rings suffices for the 
movement necessary. The oil prevents leakage of steam past 
the bearings. The centrifugal governor is iahown at the upper 
right hand. It is operated by a worm gear from the shaft. 
At V, is another valve operated by the governor. It opens 
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only when the load becomes greater than normal, and ad* 
mi*s steam into the middle set of bucket wheels. This, of 
course, is done at the expense of complete expansion and 
econtimy. At the right will be seen a thrmt bearing which 
is for the purpose of keeping the rotor in its proper place, and 
to preserve the proper clearance between moving and fixed 
blades. Though this machine has the advantage of low speed, 
it requires better machine work as the clearance between fi.xed 
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and moving vanes has to be vcr)^ small, owing to the fact that 
expansion takes place within ihe vanes. It also requires an 
excessively large number of bucket wheels* The impact action 
of the steam upon the vanes in the De Laval turbine makes large 
clearances and less machine work possible. 
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Fic. ig^a — Diagram of No^jslea and Buckets in Curtis Steam TurLinc 

The Curtis turbine shown in principle, in Fig, igSa, is really 
a combination of the p inciples of the De Laval and the Par- 
sons turbines. The steam enters at the top and is partially 
expanded in diverging nozzles, converting part of the energy into 
velocity* This part of the process is similar to the De LavaL 
The steam, with increased velocity, now enters the bucket wheels, 
similar to those of the Parsons and is again expanded, doing work. 
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In the noncondensing turbine the steam is expanded directly 
into the atmosphere from the upper set of vanes. In the con- 
densing turbine, however, it passes through another set of 




Fig. to86. 



diverging nozzles and vanes. These two sets are in entMy 
separate chambers, and are known as *^high pressure'* and 
** low pressure '* respectively. By thus giving the steam 1^ higher 
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initial velocityj (he number of bucket wheels required is de- 
creased. The R.P,M. is decreased by making the wheels of 

relatively large diameter. The valves, shown al I he top> art 
operated by the governor, the number of open ones depending 
upon the load. By this means there is full pressure in the 
steam chest at all times, the loss of energy, due to expansion 
past the usual governor valve, without doing work, being avoided, 
Thi.s machine ditlers from the others in being vertical, lis 
appication has been principally in electric dynamo driving, the 
dynamo being direct connected and above the turbine. The 




Fig. 198^. 

entire weight is supported by a single step bearing, upon which 
the end of the shaft rests. The great pressure upon so small an 
srea would cause heatings but for the fact that oil is forced in 
under pressure great enough to separate the surfaces of the 
shaft and bearing. Fig, tgSft shows a vertical \'iew of this 
machine. 

Fig. 198c is an illustration of another principle in turbine 
construction. It is the Kerr steam turbine. The rotor consists 
of a shaft with a number of bucket wheek, each wheel revolving 
in a separate chamber. The steam enters a chamter at one 
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eud through a number of nozzles, so situated as to direct jets of 

steam against the buckets which are of the same form as those 
U! eJ on the Pelton water motor, Fig, 254. The number of these 
nozzles for each wheel depends upon the size of the machine. 
After the steam acts upon the first wheel it expands through a 
set of nozzles similar to those already described^ into the next 
chamber, where it acts upon the second bucket wheeL 

In like manner it passes successively through all the cham- 
berSj arriving at the last one with a low pressure, from w^hcnce 
it is exhausted to the atmosphere^ or into a condenser. The 
nozzles direct the steam against the buckets in their own plane. 
There is, therefore , no end thrust upon the shaft. As each 
wheel revolves in a medium of constant pressure, there is no 
need of small clearance between the stationarj^ and moving 
parts, hence the amount of machine work is reduced. By divid- 
ing the expansion into several stages, the velocity of rotation is 
made rektively ^malK The speed is regulated by a throttling 
centrifugal governor in the steam pipe. 

One of the principle sources of heat loss in reciprocating 
Steam f^ngines is that of initial condensation and re-evapora- 
tion, due to the reversal of conditions at each stroke. The 
steam turbine avoids this. The reciprocating engine also causes 
vibrations, which require large foundations for their absorption. 
This, also, is not the case with the continuously revolving tur- 
bine- On the other hand the high speed of the turbine requires 
the best of metal and workmanship for the rotating parts. 
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The articles described in this chapter are used with engines 
in order to eflect their best working. They may or may not 
be used ; in fact, it will be found that many engines are run 
without some of them, at least. 

Lubricator,— Owfng to the pressure of the steam within an 
engine-cylinderi an ordtnar>^ oiler as applied to common bear- 
ings cannot be used to lubricate the piston- and slide-valve 
for the reason that the steam -pressure will not allow the oil to 
enter. For this purpose lubricators are used which force the 





Fig. igg,— Tbc ** Detroit "* Lubricalon 
oil in by steam-pressure. They are usually connected to the 
steam-pipe just above the point where it enters the steam- 
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chest* The illustration shows a sight-feed lubricator m section, 
and the manner of connecting it. 

B is the steam*p]pe just above the steam -chest. ^ is a 
chamber containing cylinder-oil. /^ is a pipe connecting the 
top of the lubricator to the steam-pipe above, usually about 
3 feet long, A^ is another connection with the steam-pipe. 
y is a glass tube which shows the level of oil in A* 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows : The chamber 
F provides for the condensation of steam which enters through 
the pipe F. This water of condensation passes down through 
the valve D and through the tube P and discharges into the 
bottom of the oil-chamber A^ This chamber is filled with oil 
before starting. A drop of condensed water enters the bottom 
of ji and di5places an equal bulk of oil, because of Its greater 
specific gravity, and this drop of oil is forced out through S, 
past the regulating-valve £, making its appearance in the 
feed-gUiss //, through A', and then to the cylinder and valve. 

Separator.— A considerable quantity of steam is condensed 
in the steam -pipe betwx'en a boiler and its engine. 

Water is also carried over in the 
steam > due to the disturbances on the 
surface of the water in the boiler. 

As water is incompressible, it is 
dangerous to an engine to pass water 
through the cylinder. 

In order to catch this water which 
is in the steam and prevent it from 
entering the engine, a separator is 
attached to the steam-pipe near the 
engine. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows, in section, a separator which is 
very simple in principle as well as 
construction. It is attached to the p^,. ^^ 

steam-pipe near the engine, so that Steam-separaior. 

the ste am ' passage is as indicated by the arrows* 
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The water in the steam drops to the bottom, while the 
steam passes on and out. The water is drained off from the 
bottom. 

Oil-separators. — Steam-plants which use condensed 
exhaust steam for feed-water require some arrangement for 
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Fig. 201. — Oil-separator. 

separating oil and water from the exhaust steam which has 
cylinder-oil in it. Oil is very prejudicial to steam-production, 
as it will combine with any dirt or mud in the boiler-water, to 
form a scale, which settles on the tubes and retards the passage 
of heat to the water. If this oil-scale becomes too thick it 
may cause the tubes or shell of the boiler to burn out. 
An illustration of an oil-separator is here given. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
PUMPING-MACHINERY. 

Formerly pumps were used only to raise water. At the 
present time, however, pumps are used for many other pur- 
poses; such as feeding water against steam-pressure into a 
boiler, furnishing water-pressure for hydraulic machines such 
as a hydraulic press, for irrigating, for forcing water or other 
fluids through long lines of piping for water-works suppl}% and 
others too numerous to mention. 

A pump usually consists of a reciprocating plunger or 
piston working within a cylinder, but it may be a revolving 
wheel with buckets upon its periphery or something resembling 
buckets such as vanes producing an inductive action. 

The reciprocating pump is of two kinds : The suction or 
atmospheric pump, and the force-pump. The principle of 
action of these two classes of pumps is shown by diagrams in 
Figs. 202 and 203. 

The suction-pump theoretically can lift water through 34 
feet, practically through about 28 feet; that is, the height 
of a column of water which the atmosphere will sustain. 
Therefore for wells deeper than 28 feet some other pump must 
be used. In Fig. 202, C represents a pipe from the water to 
the top of a well. The piston A has a valve in it which opens 
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upward. At tlie bottom of the working-barrel B is another 
valve opening upward. When the piston is raised a is opened 
and 6 is closed, a volume of water being drawn into the pipe 
equal to the displacement of the piston. When A descends d 
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Fic. 202. Fig. 203. 

is opened and a is closed. In the figure the piston is on its 
upward stroke. This is the form used with the old-style 
wooden pump. 

Fig. 203 is a diagram showing the principle of the force- 
pump. In this case, a soHd piston is used having no valve in 
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it. The valves are shown at ei and h\ On the up stroke a 
is opened and l?' h closed. On the down stroke a is closed 
and ii' is opened. The water being forced out by the piston 
or plunger through the pipe D' to any height, depending upon 
the force which is applied to the piston. Here C must not be 
over about 28 feet, or it will be impossible to raise the water 
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to the pump-cylinder by means of suction. This form requires 
a much stronger construction than the suction-pump, owing to 
the increased height through which the water may have to be 
raised. It is evident that the flow of water from the delivery- 
pipe D' %vill be in spurts because of the periodic movement of 
the piston. This may be avoided by the use of the air-chamber 
placed in the delivery-pij>e which is practically an enlargement 
of the deli very- pipe. The diagram in Fig, 204 shows this 
arrangement, which is identical with that of Fig. 203, except 
for the addition of the air-chamber E. When water is forced 
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into E the air is compressed so that after a few strokes the 
water begins to issue from G in a steady stream, bein^ forced 
from the air-chamber hy the compressed air, during the interval 
between the strokes of the pump. 

These diagrams mentioned heretofore arc all single acting. 
Fig. 205 shows a double-acting pump-piston. As has been 
stated before, suction- pumps are u^ed only for lifting water or 
other fluids through small heights, usual 1}- for drawing water 
from shallow wells. For all cases in which the fluid is to be 




Fio. 305. — ^Tbe Deane Double-acting Force-pump. 

raised to great heights or against great pressures the force- 
pump is used. 

The manner of giving motion to the water-piston is ditTer- 
ent for different pumps, but steam is the most common method 
of supplying the force, that is, a steam-engine is used. The 
following is a classification of modern pumps. First, according 
to the height of the pump above the water-supply: Suction- 
and force-pumps. Second, according to the means of giving 
motion to the water-piston : 
/ single. 

Steam-pumps - compound. 



duplex. 
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Power-pumps 



single, 
duplex, 
triplex, 
centrifugal. 



Belted or Geared. 



Electric pumps. 

Hot-air pumps. 

Gas-pumps. 

Hydraulic pumps. 

Windmill-pumps. 

In the steam -pump one or more steam-cylinders are used 
containing a reciprocating piston, operated by a slide-valve. 
A single steam-pump is one having one steam-cylinder and 
one water-cylinder. A compound steam-pump is one having 
two steam-cylinders (as in a compound engine) driving a 
water-piston. 

A duplex pump is one having two single pumps side by 
side on the same bed delivering into a common pipe and 
usually supplied by a common suction-pipe. In this construc- 
tion the two steam-pistons usually move in opposite directions, 
so that the slide-valve for one steam-cylinder may get its 
motion from the piston-rod of the other by means of suitable 
connection, the D- valve always moving in a direction opposite 
to that of its piston . 

Power-pumps are not connected direct to the source of the 
power but are connected to a revolving shaft by belts or gear- 
ing, this shaft receiving its motion from some motor separate 
from the pump. Power- pumps are single, duplex, or triplex, 
according to the number of water-pistons. 

Electric pumps are those driven by electric motors. The 
high speed of the motor is reduced to the slow speed required 
by the water-piston by means of gear-wheels. 

Gas-engines are sometimes the means of running pumps. 
Again as with electric pumps, the high speed of the gas-engine 
is reduced to the necessary slow speed of the pump by means 
of gear-wheels or belts. 

A hydraulic pump is similar to the steam-pumps, with the 
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exception that water at a great pressure is used as the motor- 
power instead of steam. In fact* some of the steam-pumps with 
slight alterations may be used as hydraulic pumps. This 
arrangement is practicable only where a large amount of 
water is at hand and at a high pressure » due to natural 
causes. 

The pumps included in the above classification are not 
necessarily water-pumps. They may be used in pumping any 
liquid. Petroleum is an example of a fluid other than water 
which is pumped through long Hnes cf piping by means of 
these various pumps. 

Nearly all the pumps driven by steam or other power 
are force-pumps. The pumps referred to in the following 
pages will be force -pumps unless it is expressly stated other- 
wise. 

Power-pumps are fitted either with pistons or plungers in 




Fia» 206, — Single Sieam-ptunp, 

their water-cylinders, A plunger is in the form of a solid rod, 
suitably packed, while a piston is more in the shape of a disk. 
A plunger is shown in the pump in Fig. 207, 

Fig. 206 shows a double-acting single pump as manufac^ 
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tured by the Worthington Hydraulic Works. The supply of 
water enters through C, and is delivered through D. The 
pump*piston is shown at B "working in a bored ring. The 
piston is made somewhat longer than the stroke. The dis- 
charge-valves, near /?, open upwards and consist of brass disks 
held dovv^n by springs. The supply- or suction -valves, near 
Ci also open upwards. To show tlie operation of pumping, 
suppose the piston B makes a stroke toward the right. The 
left-hand suction-valve will be opened by the suction and the 
left-hand discharge- valve will be closed by means of the ten- 
sion of its spring as well as the pressure of the water above it. 
Likewise the right-hand suet ion -valve will be closed and the 
force of the plunger-stroke will cause the right-hand discharge- 
valve to open and discharge an amount of water equal to the 
displacement of the piston. From this point it passes through 
the air-chamber and out through the discharge -pipe in a steady 
stream. The steam part of the pump is made plain by the 
drawing. The steam-piston is on the same piston-rod with 
the water-piston, Its motion is controlled by the D^valve E. 
The D-valve is connected by a valve-rod and small arms to 
an arm F which swings with the stroke of the piston. This 
arrangement takes the place of the eccentric in the steam* 
engine, necessarily by reason of the fact that there is no rotary 
motion of a shaft in pumps to which an eccentric could be 
attached. This type is designed for light service such as filling 
railroad-tanks, oil-tanks, etc. Fig, 207 shows the construc- 
tion of a pump designed for heavy pressures such as are 
necessary for kydraulk machinery^ as hydraulic cranes, cotton 
presses^ hydraulic riveting- and punching-machines, and 
hydraulic presses of all kinds, where high pressures are 
required. It is of the duplex ty^pe and differs from the pump 
sho%vn in Fig, 206 mainly in that it has water-plungers instead 
of pistons, the plungers entering the cylinder-head full si7,c and 
being made of brass. There are four single-acting plungers, 
two of them shown in the cut, and the other two behind them, 
excluded from view in the drawing. The pressure which this 
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pump is capable of producing depends mainly upon its speed. 
The reason for mnking the plungers single-acting is that by 
dividing the work done between four plungers instead of two 
the strain on each piece is made less and hence the pieces 
may be made lighter. In this way large pressures are carried 




Fig. 2t»S- -l^ow<?f pump, 
by a number of small parts rather than by a few heavy 



ones. 



It has just been stated that the water -pressure which is 
maintained by the pre5>surc-pump just described depends largely 
upon the speed of the pump. This would naturally cause tlie 
pressure to be very uncertain as far as regularity is concerned* 
In hydraulic plants also where hydraulic machines draw off 
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water- pressure sometimes at irregular intervals the pressure 
in the pump delivery-pipe is very irregular. 

For the purpose of giving a uniform pressure the steam- 




accumulator shown in Fig. 210 is used in connection with 
pressure-pumps. 

It consists of a large steam-cylinder in which the piston A 
worksp into which the steam from the boiler enters as shown. 
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The supply-steam for the pump, which is not shown in the 
cut, passes from the steam-cylinder of the accumulator through 
the perforations in the pipe C and out at D. The end E of 
the accumulator is in direct connection with the delivery-pipe 
of the pump. F i^ a ram which is bolted to the piston A and 
moves with it, passing through two stuffing-boxes, one in the 
steam cyhnder-head and one in the ram cylinder*head. The 
perforated regulating- pipe C is stationary and enters through 
the piston A nnd into the rnm, When the piston A moves to 




Fiii 3IT. — Accumulator and I'ump. 

the left tt covers the holes in C. To explain the regulation 
of the steam-supply to the pump in order to meet the varia- 
tions of consumption we will suppose that the pump has been 
running fast, causing the pressure in the delivery-pipe to rise; 
the high pressure of water at E causes the ram and steam- 
piston to move to the left* This causes a number of holes in 
C to be closed, thereby decreasing the quantity of steam 
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admitted tn the pump antl siowing its speed. If the water- 
pressure i?5 very great the piston A will be pushed far enough 
to cover all the |KTfnratinns in 6^ and thereb)' stop the pump 
entirely. When tlie pressure at /: begins to fall, due to tlie 
slowing up of the pump or to the drawing off of water by some 
machine* the ram and piston move to the right, uncovering 
the perforations, so that steam is admi«:ted to the pump, thus 
increasing the speed according to the requirements of the 
service. Fig. 21 1 shows an accumulator of this type built in 
connection with a pressure-pump. 

Figs. 212 and 213 show a plan often used in deep water- 
wells, in which the water fails to flow to the surface of the 
ground. It consists of a vertical steam-engine placed directly 
over the top of the well and a single-acting vertical pump 
placed in the well at such a depth that the plunger is sub- 
merged or within suction distance of the water. The plunger 
is attached to the piston-rod b}^ means of a rod made up of 
sections. In Fig, 212 A is the steam-cylinder containing a 
reciprocating piston* B is the steam-chest, C ii^ the piston -rod ^ 
and D the valve-rod, ^/ /ms a rocker-arm pivoted at c. The 
end d is attached by means of a short link to the pistrm-rod 
at i\ The i:xMX a is attached dir«;ctly to the wdve-rod. When 
the piston makes a stroke in one direction this arrangement 
causes the valve to move in an opposite direction : /: Is the 
discharge-pipe. The steam from the boiler enters at I\ 
Fig. 2t j shows an enlarged vit-w of the water-plunger ami the 
working-barreL .^/> is the plunger to the top of which is 
attached the pump-rod. It works in a brass cylinder D which 
is f^istened to the casing of the well and which is called the 
working-barrel. I: is called the foot -valve. It is fastened to 
the bottom of the working-barreL The valves in the foot- 
valve and the plunger consist of metal balls which are seated 
in corresponding openings in the seats. When the plunger 
makes an upward stroke, water is drawn through the foot- 
valve, the ball being raised. At the same time the valve in 
the plunger is closed, raising the water above it. Op the 
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downward stroke the foot-valve is closed and the plunger- 
valve IS opened. The discharg'e-pipe £ may or may not pass 
through an air-chamber. 




Fig. 2 14 is an illustration of another 
method of raising water. It is called t/w 
air-liff method. It consists of a vertical 
pipe with its lower end submerged in the 
fluiti that is to be raised and a smaller 
pipe delivering air into it at the bottom. 
This jet of air carries up a column of water 
mixed with air-bubbles. The air-pressure 
for this process is furnished by an air-com- 
pressor which pumps the air into a receiver 
which maintains the desired pressure* The 
air is taken from the receiver as needed. 
The height to which the water is lifted 
de{>cnils upon the air-pressure which is fur- 
nished by the compressor. 

Speed. — Pumping-engines, owing to the 
weight of the water and its incnmpressibilityp 
cannot be run at the high speed commonly 
given to steann-engincs, A piston speed of 
about icx> feet per minute is commonly made 
in practice. For a piston with a 1 2-inch stroke 
this would give 50 double strokes per minute. 
Area of Water- valves, — The water- valves of a pump 
should be made amply large so that the velocity of the water 
in passing through them will not be too great. They should 



Fig, 214,— Air-lift, 
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have an nrca large enough to permit ihc passage of water 
through them at a rate of not over 250 feet per minute. The 
water- valve is usually made of a rubber disk or of composition 
brass which is held upon its scat by a coil -spring. 

Water-piston, — Water-pistons are made tight usually by 
hemp or other fibrous packing. The fact that most water- 
pistons are constantly in contact with water also insures iheir 
proper working and lubrication. They are often made of 
brass in order better to stand the wearing and decomposing 
effect of different kinds of water. 

Cylinders. — For the pressure carried in high -pressure 
pumps it is necessary to make the cylinder- walls comparatively 
thick. A brass lining is often used also, %vhich is better 
adapted for contact with water than is iron. 

Government. — Ordinary steam -pumps, of which Fig, 206 
is a type, are governed usually by hand, by throttling the 

steam with the steam-valve at the 
entrance to the steam-chest. The 
speed is too slow to make an 
accurate centrifugal govenior, 
Vig. 215 is a sectional cut of the 
Mason Pump-governor. It con* 
sists mainly of a c)'lindrical shell, 
or reservoir* filled with oil or 
glycerine. The plunger A A is 
connected through the arm / to 
some reciprocating part of the 
pump or engine, and works in 
unison with the strokes of the 
pump, thereby drawing the oil up 
through the check- valves 1)1) into 
the chambers JJ, whence it is 
forced alternately through the 
Ft<-. -is.-Masnn Pump- passages BB, through another set 
governor. of clieck-valves into the pressure- 

chamber ££. The oil then returns through the orifice C\ the 
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size of which is controlled by a key inserted at A\ into the 
lower chamber, to be repumped as before. In case the pump 
or engine works more rapidly than is intended » the oil is 
pumped into the chamber /i/S faster than it can escape through 
the outlet at C, and the piston GG is forced upward, raising 
the lever L with its weight and throttling the steam. In case 
the pump runs slower than is intended, the reverse action takes 
place ; the weight on the end of the lever L forces the piston 
GG down and more steam is let on* As the orifice at C can 
be increased or diminished by adjusting the screw at A\ the 
governor can be set to maintain any desired speed. The 
piston GG fits over the stationary piston, forming an oil dash- 
pot, thereby preventing fluctuation of the governor* This 
dash-pot is fed from pressure-chamber E through a passage 
which is controlled by an adjusting-screw 7", which is set by 
a screw-driver (after removing the cap-screw K). It requires 
no further attention after once adjusted. 

Water- pressures,-^ A pressure-gauge similar to that used 
for steam -pressures is used to show the pressure of water. 
Fig. 2i6 shows a combination water -pressure gauge, having 
two sets of graduations, one showing the pressure per square 
inch- tlie other showing the height of water in feet. This 
gauge may be placed in any pipe having water-pressure or on 
a tank, stand-pipe, or reservoir* 

Capacity. — A water-lifting arrangement is usually rated 

according to the number of gallons it will lift in unit time, and 

not by horse-power, though of course the horse-power could 

easily be calculated. To find the number of gallons pumped 

per hour multiply the displacement of the piston per stroke in 

cubic feet by the number of strokes per hour, and by 7*48, the 

number of gallons in a cubic foot* Let JS be the stroke in inches, 

J the area of the piston in square inches, and A' the number of 

strokes per minute. Then the capacity in gallons per minute is 

SAAT 

X 7. 48. 
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This is the theoretical capacity made upon the assumption 
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that at each stroke a quantity of water is pumped equal to the 
displacemeut of the piston or plunder, and allowing nothing 
for leakage. The length of the stroke varies constantly; also. 




TA'hich would vary the quantity of water pumped in a given time? 
Meter.— The actual volume of water pum|x;d may be 
measured by a water-meter^ shown in Fi^. 217. It is placed 
so that the water discharged by the pump passes through it. 
It is used in any place where water-supply or consumption is 
to be measured. The internal arrangement of the Worthing- 
ton meter is shown in longitudinal section in Fig. 217 and in 
transverse section in Fig. 21S. The plungers A J are closely 
fitted in parallel rings. The water passes through the inlet 
and port /, and is admitted under pressure into the chamber 
/?, at one end of each plunger alternately, while the connec- 
tion IS made between the chamber at the other end of the outlet* 
Thus the plunger in moving displaces its volume, discharging 
it through its outlet. The arrangement is such that the stroke 
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Fig. 217,— Water-meter* 




Fig, 2i8< 
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of the plungers alternate, the valve actuated by one admitting^ 
water to the other. The plungers are brought to rest at the 
end of the stroke by the rubber buffets EE. One plunger 
imparts a reciprocating motion to the lever /% which operates 
the counter mechanism through the spindle- and ratchet-gear 
as shown. Thus it will be seen that the counter is arranged 
to move the dial -pointers once for every four strokes or dts-J 
placements, and that water cannot pass through t\\t meter' 
without registration, for, in order to pass through, it must dis* 
place the plungers, and, thereforei be recorded by the move- 
ment of the lever and counter mechanism ; nor can there be 
an over-registration, because the plungers cannot move unless 
the fluid is displaced. 

Duty. — The duty of a pum ping-engine means the number' 
of foot-pounds of work done by the pump for every lOO lbs, of 
coal burnt in the boiler- furnace. It is practically the same as 
*' efficiency,** 

To find the **duty *' as defined above; 
Let P be pressure of water in pounds per square foot in the 
supply-pipe of the pump just before entering the 
cylinder^ determined by multiplying the pressure- 
gauge reading by 144; 
P^ be the pressure of water in pounds per square foot 
in the discharge-pipe as the water leaves the 
cylinder, ascertained as before; 
h — difference of level between the above two gauges 

in feet; 
H^= weight of steam used per hour in pounds; 
w = weight of coal burned per hour in pounds ; 
Q = number of cubic feet of water pumped per hour. 
The head of water // may be reduced to pounds per square 
foot by multiplying by 62.4, the weight of a cubic foot oi 
water. 

Then the total pressure of water per square foot upon the 
water-piston — 

P, -/'-[-(// X 62.4); 
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Py — P representing the pressure required to overcome the 
friction and the resistance due to the head in the pump, and 
A X 62,4 a small pressure which \% due to the difference of 
level of the gauges and wliich has to be added ; then 

is the number of foot-pounds of work done per hour. 
by w we have 



Dividing 



\P,- P + {hK62A) 



.Q 
'w 



as the number of foot-pounds done for every pound of coal 
burned. 

The **duty *' is too times this, by the definition of duty = 

\P^ - /> + {h X 62,4)1^—^, 

NoTE--^(? = A7..^, in which N ^^ number of strokes per 
hour» L = length of stroke in feet, and A — area of piston in 
square feet. Hence, multiplying by Q is equivalent to multi- 
plying the total pressure on the piston by the distance moved 
by that pressure per hour, 

A high-duty pumping*engine is one which gives an exceed- 
ingly high number of foot-pounds per evxry 100 lbs. of fuel 
burned. This is attained by using the steam cxpansivci}% 
That is, by a compound or triple-expansion steam-end which 
of course gives a higher efficiency than with a single steam- 
cylinder. 

T/w Indicator. 

The pressure within the water-cylinder of a pump may be 
obtained as with the steam-cylinder with tlie Indicator. Figs. 
219 and 220 are facsimiles of cards taken from a small pump 
of the type shown in Fig. 206. Fig, 320 was taken from the 
water-cylinder and Fig. 219 from the steam-cylinder. The 
difference in the height of the two cards is due to the fact that 
the scale of the indicator-spring on the steam-end was No. 36, 
while that of the water-end was No, 4S, 
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By reference to the steam-card it will be noticed that the 
steam was working non*€xpansively, that is, steam entered 
the cylinder during the whole stroke. By working up these 



"^^^^ 




Fig. srg.— lndicator<ard from Water-cylmdcr of Pump, 




Fig. 220. — rndicat r-c^rd from Stcam^cylinder of Pump, 

two cards it will be found that less work was done on the 
w^atcr-piston than on the steatn -piston. This difference repre- 
sents the work lost in friction. 



PROBLEMS. 

1. A pipe whose cross-iiection is one s<iimre foot extends vertically 
loo feet into ihe air. What is the total pressure on the bottom of the 
pipe ? ^Vhat is the pressure per square inch ? 

j^Wr.— The weight of a cubic foot of water is 62.4 lbs. 

2. Find the pressure per square inch on the bottom of a stand-pipe 
having the same height as the rihove, but having a cross-section of 20 
square feet. Compare results. 

3. At the sea-level the pressure of the air is 14. ; lbs. It will also 
mipport a column of mercury 29.92 inches high or a column of water 
34 feet high. Find pressure per square inch due to a column of mer- 
cury I inch high and a cohmm of water i loot high. 
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4. The plunger of a pump makes 100 slrolses of 24 inches per 
minutCj and is 6 inches in diameter. Find the number of gallons 
pumped ptT minute and per hour. 

5. Find the number of foot-pounds of work done per hour in the 
above ifthe water \% pumped into a lank 50 fet't above the water source, 

6. A pump discharges ico cubic feet of water per minute. What 
should be the area of the two discharge- valves through which thewat^r 
passes in order that the velocity of the w.Uer through them shall not be 
more than 250 feet per minute? 

7. Sixty cubic feet ofwater is pumped per hour, during which ihiie 
15 lbs. of coal is burned in the? furnaces for it< The pressure in the 
discharge- pipe as shown by the pressure-gauge is 90 lbs., while the 
pressure in the suction-pip? is zero, and the two gauges are on the same 
level. Find the duty of the engine* 

8* Work up the card shown in Fig. 220, and find the indicated 
H.P. of the steam ' cylinder, the stroke being 4 J inches, the diameter of 
cylinder 5 inches, and making 40 strokes per minute. 

9. Find indicated H,P. of water- cylinder, stroke 4^ inches, diam- 
eter of cylinder 3^^, and 40 strokes per minute. 

10. Find indicated II. P. lost in friction. 

11. Determine the efficiency of the pump* 
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The Gas-cnginc diflers from the steam-engine in that the 
whole process of transformation of the hcat-energ>^ of the fuel 
into mechanical work is carried out within the engine itself. 
Gas is introduced into a cylinder, containing a piston ; it is 
compressed and then ignited or exploded, and the expansion 
of the gas due to its burning gives the piston a forward impulse. 

In the steam-boiler furnace it is necessary to gW^ air to the 
fuel in order to furnish enough oxygen to support combustion. 
The same is true of combustion in a gas-engine. A certain 
quantity of air is mixed with the gas before it is ignited in the 
cylinder. If the chemical constitution of a gas is known^ the 
volume of oxygen necessary for making the proper explosive 
mixture can be calculated. 

Pressures and Temperatures of Exploding Gas, ^ With a 
mass of any perfect gas confined within a closed vessel the 
absolute temperatures and pressures are proportional to each 
other, according to the law of Charles. 

The following figures are the results of experiments by 
Dugald Clerk with different mixtures of coal-gas and air. 
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The temperature before explosion was 30.6** F. 

The temperatures in the fourth column are derived from 
the law of Charles : Wt^ volume of a perfect gas at a constant 
pressure is proportiona*) to the absolute temperature, or if the 
volume is constant the pressure is proportional to the absolute 
temperature and the absolute temperature is proportional to 
the pressure, or 

in which t^ is the absolute temperature corresponding to the 
pressure /j, p^ is atmospheric pressure, and /q = 49I°, the 
absolute temperature corresponding to 32"* F. The figures in 
the fifth column are those that would be obtained theoretically 
if all the gas were perfectly burned, the volume remaining 
constant, and there being no loss of heat by conduction into 
the walls of the cylinder. The fact that the temperatures due 
to the observed pressures are so much lower than the theoret- 
ical temperatures indicates that the combustion is not perfect 
at the time of the explosion, when the maximum pressure is 
observed . 

From the above table we find that coal-gas will give tem- 
peratures of explosion of from 1480" F. to 3300** F., depend- 
ing upon the dilution of the mixture. It is also seen that a 
mixture of i vol. of gas and 4 vols, of air gives a lower 
pressure than a mixture of i vol. of gas and 6 vols, of air. 
Gas and air in the proportion of I to 5 gives about the maxi- 
mum pressure when coal-gas is used. 

CLASSIFICATION OF GAS-ENGINES. 

Modern gas-engines may be divided into two great classes, 
viz., those in which the piston receives an impulse due to the 
explosion of gas once for every four strokes, that is, for every 
two revolutions, and those in which the piston receives an 
impulse for each revolution of the crank-shaft. 
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The former is called the four-cycle or Otto type; Otto 
having been the first to make practical engines of the four- 
cycle type. 

The latter is called the two-cycle type. It is now rarely 
used. 

Most gas-engines are single-acting. 

In all gas-engine practice it has been found that the highest 
• efficiency is attained by compressing the gas in the cylinder 
before igniting it. In some early engines two cylinders were 
used, one of which was used for compressing the gas, which 
was then introduced into a power-cylinder and suddenly 
ignited, the resulting explosion driving the piston forward. 

The Otto type uses the same piston for compression and 
for power. Its operation is as follows: During the first out- 
ward stroke the cylinder is charged with gas and air; on the 
first inward stroke this mixture is compressed. At the begin- 
ning of the second outward stroke, the compressed mixture is 
ignited and the piston is driven forward. During the second 
inward stroke the burned gases are exhausted into the atmos- 
phere. 

Fig. 22 1 shows a sectional plan of the original engine 
invented by Otto. A is the cylinder which is closed at one 
end only, doing away with the stuffing-box of the ordinary 
steam-engine. B is the piston connected directly to the crank 
by a connecting-rod. This does away with the piston-rod and 
cross-head as used on steam-engines. C is the compression- 
space which is not traversed by the piston. / is the admission- 
and ignition-port, communicating alternately with the gas and 
air admission-port K, and the flame-port L in the slide M. 
N is the covering holding the slide to the cylinder-face and 
carrying in it an external flame for lighting the movable one 
in the flame-port L. The exhaust-valve is seen at 0, 

P is the cam-shaft driven by the use of bevel-gears from 
the crank-shaft, which operates the admission, the exhaust, 
and the igniting apparatus. To start the engine the flame at 
T is lighted ; the cock commanding the internal flame being 
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adjusted, and the gas turned on, a couple of turns at the fly- 
wheel, by hand, causes ignition and sets the engine in motion. 
The regulation of the speed of the engine is made by a 
centrifugal governor which closes the gas-supply when the 
engine speed is increased. This causes an explosion to be 
missed, air only being drawn into the cylinder. When running 
without load, eight or more revolutions may be made per 
explosion. 

Heavy Construction. 

Ow^ng to the fact that only one impulse is given for every 
two revolutions, it becomes necessary with engines of the Otto 
type to make all the parts very strong in order to withstand 
the increased shock per stroke. 

The fly-wheel is also made very large in order to carry the 
engines over the compression stroke, during which no impulse 
is made. 

The objections to the four-cycle just named, that is, the 
heavy construction necessary, have caused a great deal of 
study and investigation by gas-engine builders in producing 
engines making an impulse for every revolution. 

The Day gas-engine shown in vertical section in Fig. 222 
may be taken as an example of this type. 

/> is the piston, C is the connecting-rod, D the crank-pin. 

The crank-shaft operates in the closed chamber Ey which 
chamber serves as a reservoir for gas and air mixture. 

F is the charge inlet-port which admits the charge of gas 
and air to the cylinder. G is the exhaust-port, allowing the 
discharge of the burned gases. 

The action of the engine is as follows: On the up stroke 
of the piston /> the pressure of the gases in the chamber E is 
reduced to a little less than atmospheric pressure. When the 
piston reaches the end of its up stroke, the air inlet- port // is 
uncovered by the lower edge of the piston and air rushes into 
the chamber E, bringing the pressure up to that of the atmos- 
phere. 
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Gas is also admitted at the same time by means of a valve 
controlled by the governor, so that E is filled with a mixture 
of gas and air. 

On the down stroke of the piston B this mixture of gas and 
air is compressed to a few pounds above atmospheric pressure 




Fig. 222. — Day Engine, 
and at the termination of the stroke the port F is uncovered 
by the piston, causing the mixture in E to flow into the top 
part of the cylinder, striking against the baffle-plate /, which 
causes it to flow upward and then downward, as shown by the 
arrow, expelling the burned gases of the previous stroke. 

When the piston B makes its next upward stroke, it com- 
presses this mixture into a small space at the end of the 
cylinder to a pressure of about 50 lbs. above atmospheric 
pressure. 
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At this point the hot-tube L ignites the compressed mixture 
and the piston makes a downward stroke due to the impulse 
of the explosion. By this arrangement an impulse is made for 
each revolution. 

The disagreeable noise of the exhaust-discharge is averted 
by conducting it first to an exhaust-chamber G^ and then to 
the atmosphere by the pipe Gy 

Owing to the very high temperature of exploding gases it 
is necessary to circulate water around the cylinder, because the 
cylinder-walls would be so highly heated that the entering gas 
would be ignited without compression. 

Indicator-caxds. — The pressure in a gas-engine cylinder 
may be indicated with an indicator similar to the steam-engine 
indicator, but a very strong spring must be used in order to 
reduce the effects of inertia due to the shock of the explosion. 

Fig. 223 shows a normal diagram of the work in a gas- 
engine of the Otto or four-cycle type. The line 1-2 is made 
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Fig. 223. 
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while the piston draws in the charge and shows that the pres- 
sure falls a little below atmospheric pressure, which is due to 
the fact that the admission-port offers resistance to entering 
air and gas. 

On the return stroke (first instrokc) the line 2 to 5 is made, 
the pressure rising by compression to the point 5, at which point 
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ignition occurs and the explosion raises the pressure suddenly 
as shown near 6. 

The line 6-7 may be called the expansion-curve (adiabatic 
expansion), the exhaust- valve opening at 7. 

On the second return stroke the exhaust gases are expelled 
as shown by the line 8-1. 

The gas-engine indicator-card will not as a usual occur- 
rence be as regular in outline as the one just shown, because 
of the effects of the inertia of the parts of the indicator. 

The temperatures of the working mixture during the cycle 

are (for convenience) marked upon the card. The formula for 

PLAN 

the H.P. is , in which the factors are the same as for the 

33,ooo' 

steam-engine, remembering that N will be the number of 

impulses. 

Losses in a Gas-engine. — The principal losses in a gas- 
engine are: 1st, heat given out to the walls and the jacket- 
water, and 2d, great heat expelled in the exhaust gases. 
These losses cannot be avoided but may be made less by care- 
ful designing. 

The following is the result of a test and calculation made 
by Thurston upon a gas-engine, which represents the distribu- 
tion of heat in good gas-engines: 

Heat transferred into useful work, 17 per cent. 

Heat transferred to the jacket- water, 52 per cent. 

Heat lost in the exhaust gas, 16 per cent. 

Heat lost by conduction and radiation, i 5 per cent. 

This shows an efficiency of 17 per cent. 

The Working Fluid Any fuel that is not in the gaseous 

state already may be converted into a gas suitable for use in a 
gas-engine. 

Generally speaking, the amount of power that can be 
derived from any fuel is greater when it is first made into a 
gas and then used to drive a gas-engine, than when the fuel is 
burned in the furnace of a steam-boiler producing power for a 
steam-engine. 
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The most common gas-fuel is city ga«. 

The amount used by the engine is measured with a gas- 
meter. 

Gas-producing plants are sometimes arranged which manu- 
facture gas for the direct use of a particular gas-engine. 

Fig. 224 shows such an apparatus which is designed to use 
anthracite coal. The producer at the left is a brick chamber 
lined with fire-brick. 




Fig. 224. — Producer Gas-plant. 

At the bottom is a furnace and grate. Coal is placed in 
the upper part and the heat of the furnace drives off the vola- 
tile matter in the form of gas, smoke, etc. 

From the top of the producer this gareous matter is carried 
by a pipe to the bottom of the scrubber. This scrubber is 
filled with water and other substances, which catch all the 
impurities and allows pure gas only to reach the top. 

From the top of the .scrubber the gas is carried by a pipe 
to the holder, which is scaled with water, the gas being above 
the surface of the water, from whence it is taken, as needed, 
by the engine. 

VALVKS AND VALVH-MKCIIANISMS. 

The majority of modern gas-engines arc of the Otto type 
and the admission- and exhaust-valves are poppet-valves held 
upon their seats by a spring (see Fig. 228). These valves are 
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operated from the cam-shaft by means of cams, levers, etc. 
(see Fig. 228). The cam-shaft is operated by the crank-shaft 
by means of bevel-gears, the axes of the crank-shaft and cam- 
shaft being perpendicular to each other. 

REGULATION. 

There are two general methods of controlling the speed of 
gas-engines for variable loads. 1st, by varying the number of 
impulses, which is called the hit-and-miss method, and 2d, by 
varying the strength of the impulse, the number of impulses 
being the same for each revolution, but the strength of the 
inr. pulse being varied by different means. 

The hit-and-miss method may be carried out in three ways: 

1st. By holding the gas-valve closed during the time 
required for one or more impulses; 2d, by stopping the action 
of the exhaust-valve, keeping it either open or closed during 
the idle strokes. 

When the exhaust-valve is held open the suction within 
the cylinder is not sufficient to open the admission-valve. 
When the exhaust-valve is kept closed during the idle strokes, 
the products of combustion are kept in the cylinder, which of 
course keeps the pressure within too great to allow an admis- 
sion of new mixture. 

3d. By cutting off the current from the igniter. 

In this case the governor is attached to a switch, which is 
opened when a speed is reached which is above normal, the 
charge within the cylinder being alternately compressed and 
expanded until the speed is decreased to normal and the switch 
closed. 

The variable-impulse method may also be carried out by 
three dififerent methods: 

1st. By reducing the proportion of gas in the full mixture, 
that is. by a partial stoppage of the gas-supply. Of course if 
the mixture is poor in gas the force of each impulse will be 
correspondingly small. 

2(1. By reducing the quantity of mixture admitted without 
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altering the proportion of gas and air. This method is similar 
to the method used with the steam-engine using a throttling- 
governor. 

3d. By varying the point of the stroke at which ignition 
occurs. 

The greatest strength of impulse is obtained by igniting at 
such a time that the maximum pressure is at the beginning of 
the stroke. 

Making the ignition earlier or later than this will decrease 
the force of the impulse and hence the speed. 

The six methods above named are operated by two classes 
of governors, viz., the centrifugal gm^ernor and the inertia ^ 
governor. The centrifugal governor works upon the same 
principle as that used on throttling steam-engines. 

Fig. 229 shows an example. 

Fig. 225 shows one form of the inertia governor which is 




Fig. 225. — Inertia Governor.* 

used only with the hit-and-miss method. The valve-stem 5 
is operated from the cam-shaft by means of the sUde M. 

Every time J/ strikes 5 the valve is opened. 

To the slide is connected the pendulum P, which swings 
about a pivot. When the speed is above normal, the pendulum 
lags behind, causing a to strike the pin C, which causes C to 
catch the block B and hold the valve open. 



* From the "Gas-engine Hand-book by E, W. Roberts." 
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Fig. 226 



As soon as the speed decreases enough the arm a releases 
By so that the exhaust-valve is closed and tlie engine admits 
fuel for another impulse. This it will be seen is that method, 
already described, in which the exhaust-valve is kept open 
during the idle strokes. 

IGNITERS. 

There are four ways of igniting the charge in a gas-engine: 

1. Ignition by means of a naked flame as in the Otto 
engme. Fig. 221. 

2. Contact with a surface which is at a high temperature, 
as shown in Fig. 222. 

The hot-tube is the best example of this .class, 
shows an old arrangement of this 
class. 

A part of the cylinder is shown 
at the right. 

The wrought-iron tube i is 
heated by the Bunsen flame 2. 

The piston at the proper time 
uncovers the hole 4, and the mix- 
ture entering under pressure is 
ignited. 

3. Ignition by means of the 
flame of an electric arc. With this 
form of igniter an electric circuit 
from a battery is closed, by means 
of contact points which are situated 
within the compression-space. 
The breaking and closing of the 
circuit is effected by means of cams 
or eccentrics and links operated 
from the cam-shaft. 

This latter method of ignition 
is probably the most popular 
method in modern gas- and gaso- 
iine-engines. 




Fig. 226. — Hot-iube. 
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GASOLrNE-ENGINES, 

The gasoline-engine is practically the same aS the gas- 
engine except for a few details, and many engines are manu- 
factured wiiich may be used either for gas or for gasoline. 

Gasoline is introduced into the cylinder in a finely divided 
spray by passing a jet oi air over the gasoline as it enters. 
This spray is then compressed and ignited just as if it were a 
mixture of air and gas. 

The gasoline is supplied to the engine, from a tank placed 
below it, by means of a gasoline- pump, which pump is operated 
from the cam-shaft by suitable gearing. The other details of 
gasoline-engines are practically the same as for gas-engines. 
Fig* 227 shows the general arrangement of the engine and 




Fic, 227. — Aiiangement of Engine for using Gasoline. 

gasoline-tank for a stationary plant. 7^^ is the gasoline-tank, 
P is the gasoline-pump* and S is the pipe leading to the pump 
from the tank. 

The pump lifts the gasoline from the tank through the 
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Starting the engine it is necessary to pump gasoline into the. 
cup A^ by hand. 

This is done by means of the hand-lever K, which is dis- 
connected from the engine by unscrewing the pin M, Fig. 
228 shows an end view and Fig. 229 a side view of the 
cylinder and governing apparatus of the Otto gasoline-engine. 

OIL-ENGINES. 

The oil-engine may be taken as another type of the gas- 
engine in which another step is added to the process already 
described for the gasoline-engine, of atomizing the fuel by a 
jet of air. 

In the oil-engine the fuel, which is oil, is not only first 
atomised by the process already described, but it is vaporized 
by passing it through a heated chamber. 

By these two operations the oil is converted into a gas, after 
which it is introduced into the cylinder, compressed, and 
ignited as in the gas-engine. 

The atomizing principle is best shown by the perfume 
spray-producer shown in Fig. 230. 




Fig. 230.— Perfume-sprayer. 

In this elementary form an air-blast passing from the small 
jet A crosses the top of the tube B and creates a partial vacuum 
within. 

The liquid in the bottle then flows up the tube /> and, issuing 
at the top through a small orifice, is blown into a fine spray. 
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This principle is used for spraying gasoline and oil. In 
the. oil-engine this spray is then easily vaporized by heat and 
then introduced into the engine. The principal fuel used in 
oil-engines is petroleum. Fig. 231 shows a very simple 




Fig. 231. 

vaporizing arrangement for oil-engines as used on the Hornsby- 
Ackroyd oil-engine. Vaporizing is done by introducing the 
spray into the combustion-chamber A, which is arranged so 
that the heat of each explosion maintains it at a temperature 
high enough to vaporize the spray by mere injection upon the 
hot surfaces, the heat being sufficient to ignite the mixture of 
vapor and air when it is compressed. To start the engine, the 
vaporizer is first heated by a separate lamp, the spray is 
injected into the inlet By and the engine is given a few turns 
by hand, after which the heat of each explosion furnishes heat 
for vaporizing the charge for the next impulse. 

Fig. 232 shows a section through the vaporizer and cylin- 
der of the Priestman oil-engine. K is the cylinder and E is 
the vaporizer. 

The oil is sprayed and forced into E by means of an air- 
pump which is operated by the cam-shaft. The vaporizer is 
kept hot, while the engine is running, by the exhaust gases 
which leave the cylinder through the exhaust-valve N and the 
port O, entering the jacket P which surrounds the vaporizer. 

The oil-engine is not as economical in the use of fuel as 
the gas- or gasoline-engine ; and besides this it is difficult to 
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design them so that there is no danger of explosion without 
making them very uneconomical as far as converting heat- 
units into useful work is concerned. 




Fig. 232. 

The jacket- water for gas-, gasoline-, and oil-engines is 
supplied by means of a water-pump usually operated from the 
cam-shaft. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

WATER-POWER. 

■ Water-motors are those in which the working fluid is 
water, corresponding to steam in the steam-engine for pro- 
ducing motion. The pump does not belong to this class, 
being an instrument which acts upon water rather than one 
upon which water acts. Water is practically incompressible 
and consequently inexpansible, hence it cannot be used 
expansively in water-engines, as is the case with steam, though 
water is sometimes used in engines similar to those which use 
steam for the working fluid. Hence an indicator-card taken 
from a reciprocating water or hydraulic engine would show a 
maximum pressure line approximately parallel to the atmos- 
pheric line. 

In the steam-engine the pressure of steam depends upon 
the quantity of heat supplied to it in the boiler. 

Water-pressure depends upon the height of its source and 
its velocity. Here the term ''head'' is used instead of height 
in calculating water-pressure; that is, we say that a head of 
50 feet is obtained from a natural stream when its source is 
50 feet above where its water is applied to the motor. 



V=V2gH, (I) 

is an equation connecting head and velocity, in which V is 

velocity in feet per second, //"the head in feet, and ^ = 32.2 

The head H in feet may be reduced to pounds per square 

inch by multiplying by 62.4 the weight of a cubic foot of water 

and dividing by 144. This is equivalent to multiplying the 

, . ^ ^ 62.4 ^ 

head in feet by — — - = .426. 
144 
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The head, instead of being an actual distance between 
levels, may be caused by pressure as by a pump. A pressure- 
gauge may be used for reading this pressure or head. 

The two terms pressure and head are often used one for 
the other. 

There are two general classes of water-motors, viz. : Those 
having rotary pistons or runners and those having reciprocating 
pistons. The former are by far the more common in American 
practice. 

The following is a classification of the principal water- 
motors : 

/ Overshot wheel. 
Water-wheels \ Undershot wheel. 



I. Rotary 



Turbines 



( Breast-wheel. 
Parallel flow. 

Radial flow \ f"*^^:^' 
( Inward. 

Mixed flow. 



(Impulse. 
Motors \ r f 
\ Jet. 

Reciprocating Hydraulic Engines. 




Fig. 233. 
The simplest and first used of the water-motors is the 
water-wheel, in which the water produces motion by acting 
directly against vanes or buckets placed upon the circumfer- 
ence of a wheel. Fig. 233 shows an overshot ivheel. 
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The circumferential speed of the wheel will be the same as 
the velocity of the water, which from (i) is V — *^igH^ //being 
the head. If this velocity in feet per second be multiplied by 
the pressure on the vane due to the weight of the water, we 
have the foot-pounds of work done. Suppose that the cross- 
section of the stream of falling water is B square feet ; then 
B %2gH cubic feet is the volume and its weight is 62.4^ \ 2gH 
lbs, per second. Multiplying the weight by the distance 
through which it falls, //, we have 62,4/? *fftgH X // = 
500,69^^* ft. -lbs. of work per second and 500.69^*//' X 60 
fi:,*lbs. per minute. Dividing this by 33,000^ we have, ap- 
proximately, the horse-power developed by the stream = 



500.69^//* X 60 



33.000 



= -9i03^iV* 



This is usually called the water H.P. , because it is the 
horse-power which the stream is capable of producing with an 
ideal water-motor, that is^ in which there are no losses such 
as friction, etc. Fig. 234 shows an undershot wheel m which 
the water passes under the wheeL 

Fig. 23s shows a breast-whecL In this case the water 
strikes the wheel at or near the level of the axis. These 
wheels are furnished with vanes or buckets of such shape that 
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Fig. 234.— Undershat Wheel, Fic. 235.^Brca,si*wbeei 

not only will they admit water without hindrance^ but also 
return it to the lowest possible point on the wheel. The flow 
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of water is controlled by large gate-valves. These wheels 
require comparatively large amounts of water for their running, 
hence their efficiency is small. For the plants of the present 
time the wheel would necessarily be so large that its construc- 
tion and operation would be impracticable. For these reasons 
they have largely gone out of use. 

TURBINES. 

In a parallel-flow turbine the water enters and leaves the 
turbine in a line parallel to the axis. In the radial-flow turbine 
the water enters and leaves the turbine on radial lines, flowing 
inward or outward according to the class of turbine. In a 
mixed-flow turbine the water enters radially and leaves in a 
line parallel to the axis. 

The outward-flow turbine included in the classification is 
shown in principle in Fig. 236. In the centre are a number 
of fixed curved guides which direct the water against the 
curved vanes or buckets of the wheel, causing it to rotate in 





Fig. 236.— Outward-flow Turbine. Fig, 237.— Inward-flow Turbine. 

the direction shown by the arrow. The action of the water 
in the turbine is also illustrated by the arrows. 

Fig. 237 shows the principle of the inward-flow turbine. In 
this instance the water enters fi-om the outside, being directed 
by the curved guides against the vanes or buckets of the 
wheel and leaves at the interior. The curves of the wheels 
and the guides are designed such that a maximum efficiency 
may be obtained. 
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The larger number of Anierican turbines belong to the 
mixed-flow type. 

Fig, 238 shows a turbine of this type. The water flows 
from the outside inward through the openings between the 
guides, strikes the wheel or runner and flows out through the 
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bottom. The vanes join runners at the bottom by means of 
vertical curves. The reaction of tlie water on these vanes 
causes the wheel to revolve. 
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Fig, 239 shows the runner and shaft which when in opera- 
tion are vertical. Fig* 240 shows a horizontal section of the 
riinner-case and guides* C Is a guide, 5 is a vane of the 
runner* usually called a bucket^ and A is a gate. The inflow of 
water into the machine is controlled by these gates. The open- 
ing between the guides may be closed by means of the gates^ 
and the machine stopped. The efficiency of a water-turbine 
of this type depends largely upon the curves of the guides or 
chutes and the buckets. By giving them the proper curves 
the least resistance and greatest working effect is produced, 

Rtmner, — The runner of this turbine is a solid casting j 
though in some makes the buckets are of steel, moulded to a 
cast hub and rim. The very high speed requires that it be 
made very strong. 

Transmission. — The powxr developed by the turbine is 
transmitted to machinery from the runner-shaft by suitable 
gearing. 

Manner of Applying Water, — Fig. 238 shows a method 
used for conducting water to and from the wheel. The wheel 
is placed in this case over an opening in the '* head-race" 
or flume-floor so that the w^ater has to pass through the tur- 
bine in order to get into the ' * tail-race * * which is below 
this floor. The level of the water in the ** tail-race/' is kept 
constant. Sometimes the pipe leading to the tail-race, called 
a suction-tube, is made v^ery long in order to produce suction. 
The limit of course %vould be 28 feet* 

Fig* 241 shows a turbine located in an iron suction-tube 
about 20 feet above the tail -water level. From this it is 
readily seen tliat the turbine is entirely in water while in 
operation. That part of the flume A above the turbine is the 
head-race, that part in which the wheel is contained is the pit, 
and that part below the turbine is the tail-race, C is the 
draft- or suction-tube. 

The water for the turbine is controlled in its passage 
throuj^di the head-flume by means of large gate-valves. Fig. 
242 shows one operated by a crank and gearing or by 
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hydraulic power* By means of this valve the uater may be 
shut off from the machine for examination, repairs, etc. 




^^T^ 



Fjg. 242. — Gate. 

Fig. 243 shows the arrangement of a turbine plant (Victor), 
A is the head-race constructed of masonry. B is the head 
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gate-valve, 6" is the head-fluine. D U the sliaft to which the 
wheels are fastened (the turbines are not seen, being covered 
by the iron casing). E is the draft-tube, and F is the tail-race, 
constructed also of masonry. The head is the vertical dis- 




Fig. 243. — Turbine Plant. 

tance from the water-level in the tail-race to the level of the 
supply- waten 

RATING OF TLTRBINKS. 

Water-turbmes are rated according to the horse-power 
they will develop. 

For the same head and quantity of water different makes 
of turbines will give diflferent horse-power, according to the 
excellence of design. These turbines are designed for plants 
in which a large quantity of water is at hand, but with com- 
paratively small head. Hence the quantity of water is a factor 
which affects the horse-power. The head used for these is 
usually not over too feet. It has already been explained how 
to find the water horse-power. The horse- power which the 
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wheel really develops will alwajs be less than this. The 

wheel H.P, , , ' 
eflicicncy = — — — tt^h , »s Go to go t>er cent, accord me to 
'^ water H.r. * ** 

make of wheel. 

The wheel horse- power may be found by means of a 

dynamometer. 

SPEKD OF THRBlNr:, 

The velocity of the wheel is due to the velocity of the 
water. Theoretically the velocity of the wheel would be the 
velocity of the water, but actually this is not the case, A tur- 
bine attains its greatest efficicnc}' when the velocity of the 
turbine is one half that of the water driving it. The actual 
speed can be gotten by a ie*;t with a speed-indicator, 

REGULATION. 

The speed of the turbine is regulated by closing the water* 
supply to the turbines by some automatic or hand-apparatus- 
Fig^. 244 shows the Snow centrifugal governor for water*tur* 
bines. It has a foundation of \t% own and is connected to the 
turbine-shaft b}' means of a belt to the pulley ^4, R is the 
shaft %vhich operates the valve which closes the water-supply. 
If the turbine is running at normal speed the shaft R is not 
revolved by the governor. If the speed is increased, however, 
above the normal the balls rise and the governor-spindle is 
lowered thereby causing .V and R to revolve in such a direction 
as to close the gates. 

If the speed is decreased below the normal the governor- 
balls descend and operate a mechanism which turns S and R 
in such a direction as to open the sluice-gates. By means of 
a hand- wheel the shaft R may be operated by hand. 

SETTING. 

The head-race should be made sufficiently large to prevent 
a diminution of the head by friction, etc. It is usual to make 
the head-race of such cross-section that the water %vill not flow 
through it faster tiian lOO feet per minute. 
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Making the head-race too small is equivalent to reducing 
the head. 

The wheel -pit, that is, where there is no draft-tube » should 
be of sufficient depth that it will not produce a reaction of the 
water against the under side of the wheeL 




Fia. 244. — Snow CentHfugal Governor. 

An additional loss of power is also caused by the fact that 
a portion of the head is consumed by forcing the water out of 
the pit when the outlet is of insufficient size* The pit should 
be lined so that its bottom and sides will not be damaged by 
erosion. 

The tail-race should also be both wide and deep. 
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The flume should be large also, in fact, all the water- 
passages should be large enough to prevent loss of head on 

account of friction, 

DRAFT-TUBES. 

This is an air-tight tube used in constructions where the 
wheel -pit is ver>^ deep. Its lower end should dip 2 or 3 inches 
below the surface of flie standing tail -water. It is never longer 
than 28 or 30 feet, and is usually less. It is sometimes very 
short, say 2 to 3 feet, simjily for the purpose of carrying the 
water so that it is out of reach of the lower timbers of the 
penstock. 

IMPUI.SE- OR JET-WIIEELS. 

This class consists of those water-motors utilizing small 
volumes of water with high heads by the use of a jet escaping 
from a notzXc and striking ai^ainst buckets which are placed 
upon the circumference of a wheel, thus producing motion. 

An example of this type is found in the Pelton motor- 
wheel. Fig. 245, mounted upon a wood frame. The water- 
supply issues in a jet from the nozzle and strikes the buckets 
of the wheeL 

The supply is controlled by a valve. 

The speed is kept constant under varying loads by means 
of a centrifugal governor which closes or opens the supply 
according to the needs of the load. The action of this 
governor is the same in effect as that described for the turbine. 
The discharge or tail -water leaves the motor at the bottom* 
Fig. 246 shows this wheel mounted in an iron case^ which 
arrangement makes the setting of tlie motor a more convenient 
matter, 

A Pelton motor- wheel is shown also in Fig, 254, driv- 
ing an air-compressor. With a low head and large volume 
of water the arrangement shown in Fig. 247 is used, in 
which three nozzles direct as many jets against the same 
wlieeL 
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The motors require practically the same setting^ as tilr- 

The horse -power of these wheels may be determined by 

means of a dynamometer. 

wheel UA\ , , , 

comparatively lii^h. 



The efficiency == 



water H.W 
The simplicity of this arrangement makes it very desirable. 



p 




riG. 24«i. Peliun Wiiter- motor* 



HVUKArLIC ruMi\ 



It has been sitated already that steam-engines with slight 
modifications may be used as water-engines, in which case 
water is used as the working fluid instead of steam. 

Reciprocating water-engines are necessarily of slow speed 
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because of the incompressibility of water and its large amount 
of friction in passing through pipes as compared with stean). 

Fig. 248 shows a pump driven by water-pressure. Its 
construction does not differ materially from that of the steam* 




given, H = ^. However, it is found that part of this pressure 
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is lost in overcoming friction on its way tlirough pipes, etc. 
This loss is called ** loss of head/* since it is equivalent to 
diminishing the height of the supply above the motor. This 

loss of head for a straight pipe is h ^y"-^^, in which /=: length 

and d =: diameter of the tube, both in feet, v ^ velocity' in 
feet per second and y — a coefficient which Weisbach gives 

to be ,00644, which makes k = -. , 

This loss must be subtracted from the measured head when 
designing a motor to do given work. 

Flow of Water Through Orifices.^ The theoretical velocity 
of water flowing from an ortfice i^ \ 2^H, or that of a falling 
body, but the actual velocity is less than this. 

Tlie actual velocity at the plane of the orifice is generally 
about .97 of that due to head, that is, .97 ^2gH. 

The discharge then would be Q = At\ wliere A — area 
of the orifice in Fig, 249, 




Fig, 247, 

The jet contracts on leaving the orifice as shown at A^. 
This contracted area is called the *' Vena Contracta/* 
In calculating the discharge the velocity is multiplied by 
the area of the cross-section of the jet at this point instead of 
the area of the orifice. This area is usually about .64 of the 
area of the orifice. Hence multiplying the velocity .97 % 2^N 
by the area .6^4, we have Q — .64A X -97 ^ 2^f/ ^= 
.62 A \ 2gH as the discharge volume. By means of this 
formula the size of pipe, head, and velocity may be compared. 
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Tables, however, are ^dveri by authorities which take in con- 
sideration more minutely the difference of flow due to the 
smoothness or roughness of pipes, whether lar^^er or smaller, 
etc., to which tlie author refers the i^tudcnt. 



MEASURING THK rcAVKk OF STREAMS, 

The principal method used is that of obtain in^^ the velocity 
of the stream, as a creek or river, and then multiplying it by 
the area of the cross -section of the stream. 

Let Q = ^r, in which Q is the discharge ia cubic feet per 
minute and A the area of the cross-section in square feet, and 
t' the velocity in feet per minute, 

A may be found approximately by taking the depth at 
re^rular intervals across the stream, the distance from the edge 
tu the first sounding being one half that of the otlier intervals. 

By adding these different depths and dividing by the 
number of soundings the mean or average depth is obtained, 
Multipl}" this average depth by the width at the surface and 
the result is approximately the area of the cross-section of the 
stream. 

V is found in different ways. 

A simpk method sometimes used is that in whicli a float 
is placed on the stream and the time 
it requires to pass over a known dis- 
tance noted. 

The velocity of tlie float will be 
that of the water at the surf^ice of 
the stream, the velocity being less 
toward the bottom than at the top. 
The mean or average velocity is gen- 
erally taken in practice as about .80 _ 
of the surface velocity. 

Another simple method of finding 
the surface velocity is by means of a _ 
Pitot tube. This is'shown in J- ig. 350. ^'^^ ^so^-PUot Tube. 

The velocity of the m ater pas?^jng the opening at C causes 
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the water to rise in the tube to a height varying with the 
velocity of the water. Let // be the height of the column of 
water in the tube. The velocity is theoreticaUy 7' = i 2^//, 

For small streams the quantity of water which the stream is 
capable of supplying is determined as shown in Fig, 251. 




This method h called the ** Weir-dam Measurement " 
and is more exact than the method just shown* 

A notch is cut in a thick plank, the length of the notch 
being about two thirds the width of the stream. Stakes are 
driven in the ground and this plank is held by them so that 
the water of the stream passes through the notch. To find 
the depth of the stream flowing through the notch, proceed as 
follows : 
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In the stream about 6 feet above the dam drive a stake in 
the channel and mark a point on it level with the bottom of 
the notch. Then when the water is all flowing over the dam, 
mark the water-level on the stake. The distance between 
these two marks is the depth of the stream. Then find the 
width of the notch in feet, which gives the cross-section of the 
stream. The quantity of water flowing in the stream is then 
determined by the following formulae, given by Francis ; 

if the notch is taken the full width of the stream; 

(3= 3-33</-.i/0* 
if the notch begins at one edge of the stream and does not 
extend completely^ across; 

G- 3-33(^--2^)^ 
if the notch is in the middle of the stream, and docs not reach 
either edge. 

In each case Q = quantity of water flowing in cubic feet 
per second; /"length of wcir-notch in feet; // = head of 
water on the crest in feet, measured as shown above. 



PROBLEMS. 

1. The power of a certain stream is utilized by a Pellon water- 
wheel loo feet below the source. Find the [jressure per st^uare mch 
due to the head; also the pressure per square foot, 

2. Find the velocity of the jet which strikes the buckets in feet 
per second, neglecting friction, in llic above* 

3. Find the actual volume of water in cubic feet discharged per 
hotjr by a head of 150 feet through a pipe, the nozih of which )s 4 
inches in diameter, taking the fn<:tioa into account. 

4. A stream is 20 feet wide and 12 inclies deep- lis mean veloc- 
ity is 400 feet |ier minute. Find the horse-power it is capable oi pro- 
ducing. 

5. A certain water-turbine uses 4536 cubic feet of water per min* 
lite with a head of 50 feet* Its developed horse-power is 342 as 
measured by a dynamometer* Find the efficiency* 
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6. A pipe 12 inches in diameter and 600 feet long supplies water - 
to a water-wheel. Find the loss of head in feet due to friction, by 
Weisbach's formula. 

7. If the difference in level of the two ends of the pipe in the 
above is 500 feet, find the effective head. 

8. Suppose that the water rises to a height of 6 inches in a Pitot 
tube due to the velocity of the water. Find the velocity of the water. 

9. 'J'he dimensions of a weir are 7=42 inches ; the weir is in 
the middle of the stream. The depth of water on the weir is 16 
inches. Find the quantity of water flowing in the stream. 

10. Su})pose that in problem 9 the weir was the full width of the 
stream, 72 inches. Find h in this case. 
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COMPRESSED AIR. 



COMPRFSSED air is used principally as a mean*; of trans- 
mitting power through moderately long distances. In a 
common steam-plant considerable steam is condensed in the 
pipes before it reaches the motor. Tlie greater the distance 
the greater will be these losses. For very ^reat distances the 
use of steam for power transmission becomes impracticable, and 
either electric transmissiion or compressed-air transmission 
must be used. 

The power of a waterfall or that of a steam-engine may be 
used for compressing air up to a high pressure, and this air is 
then conducted through pipes to the air-motor — which may be 
similar to a common steam-engine — ^or may have other forms, 
according to the kind of work to be done. Since the air after 
losing the heat given to it by compression is not subject to 
CO nden*^ alien by the atmosphere as in the case of steam, the 
air may be transmitted through many miles of piping without 
any other loss except that due to friction and possible leakage. 
Another example of the use of compressed air is that of mining 
operations. The power-plant of the mine must be above 
ground. Underground there are a great number of rock- 
drills and locomotives for hauling ore through the mine, which 
must be operated by some means. Steam is objectionable 
because it will have to be exhausted into the interior of the 
mine, producing damp, etc. Besides this the loss due to con- 
densation would be large because of the distance between the 
boiler and the motor. By means of steam or other power air 

3^9 
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may be compressed at the entrance to the mine and conducted 
through pipes with small losses to the motors. The exhaust 
into the mine starts a current of air towards the mine-entrance, 
thus tending to rid the mine of poisonous or objectionable 

gases, 

MANNER OF COMPRESSING AIR. 

Air is taken from the atmosphere and given a high pressure 
by means of an air-compressor. 

Air-compressors may be classified according to the manner 
in which the air-pistons are given their motion, as steam- 
driven, belt-driven, and water-driven. Compressors are also 
classified according to the number of air- pistons, as single- 
stage compressors and double-stage^ or compound, com- 
pressors » corresponding to the simple and compound steam- 
engine. 

The steam-driven compressor consists of an ordinaiyl 
steam-engine usually having the air- and steam-pistons fastened * 
to the same piston-rod. Double-stage compressors may be 
either tandem or cross-compound, similar respectively taJ 
tandem and cross-compound steam-engines. 

In belt- or gear-driven compressors the driving power may' 
be taken from a shaft, instead of being actuated directly by 
steam- or %vater-power. The shaft of the compressor carries 
large pulley or gear-wheel, taking power from the motor-shaft^ 
by means of a belt or gear-wheels* 

The water-impulse compressor is shown in Fig. 254, 
The impulse- wheel is mounted directly upon the main shaft o| 
the machine. The wheel is put in motion by turning on a jc 
of water from the pii>e at the bottom. The force of the wate 
against the buckets produces rotary motion. The force of the 
jet is controlled by means of the hand -valve at the lefl of th« 
cut. 

The process of compression in a double-stage compressor 
takes place as follows: The air is drawn into the low-pressure 
or intake cylinder and is partially compressed, after which it 
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passes through an iiitercoolcr^ where the heat of compression 
is taken away by means of cold water. It is then drawn into 
the high-pressure cyh'nder^ where it is compressed to a higher 
pressure* and then it passes to an air-recejver and thence 
through the pipe- line to the motors. 

Details of Compressors* — The general arrangement of the 
parts of an air-compressor is similar to that of a steam-engine 
with a few exceptions, w^hich will be explained. 

Cj^/inders and Vaive^chesi, — The valves and steam-chest 
are the same as for a steam-engine. Usually, the Corliss valve 
is used, though some manufacturers use poppet-valves for 
admitting the air* Fig. 252 shows the Corliss valve used in 
the intake air-cylinder of the Norwalk Compressor and f>oppet- 
valves in the high- pressure air-cylinder. The higher pressure 
in this cylinder makes it possible to use the poppet-valve more 
successfully without chattering, whereas in the low-pressure 
cylinder the low^ pressure and the spring would cause a con- 
stant vibration of the valve against its seat, thus producing an 
objectionable noise. When air is compressed its temperature 
rapidly increases. In order to keep the temperature of the 
cylinder-walls from being unduly heated, the air-cylinders are 
usually surrounded with a space through %vhich water is circu- 
lated. The following table shows the theoretical increase of 
temperature of compression without jacketing: 
Temperature of air before compression, 

** *' compressed to 15 lbs, 

*« *' ** 30 *• 

♦* II ii 60 *' 



90 
120 



60" 

255^ 
369^ 

455^ 
524^ 



90^ 

2 1 2^ 
294- 

417^ 
507' 
580" 



Formerly the temperature due to compression was lowered 
by means of an injection of cool water, but its use has been 
discontinued for the following reasons; 

1st. The presence of water on the inside of the cylinder 
may make it unsafe to run the compressor at speeds which 
would otherwise be safe and proper. 
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2iL With the use of water in the compression-cylinder it 
would be impossible to lubricate the surface of the cylinder. 
With w^ater in the cylinder and the dirt and grit which usually 
accompanies it^ the piiiton and cylinder surface Avcar more 
rapidly, 

THE INTKRCOOLER, 

The inicrcmter is used only tm compres5;or?i which have at 
least two stages of compression. It consists of a large chamber 
E^ Fig. 252, situated between the low-prcssue and high-pressure 
cylinders, which has small pipes in it through which cool u^ater 
circulates. As already stated, the low-pressure piston com- 
presses the air and raises its temperature. The object of the 
intercooler is to reduce the air-temperature before it enters the 
high*prefisure cylinder. This reduces the power required to 
finish the compression, because the reduction of the temperature 
reduces the pressure and thereby lessens the power of steam 
required to run the compressor. Imagine a cylinder of any 
capacity, say 2 cubic feet, containing air at a temperature of 
say 369° at a pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch. Then if by 
any means we can cool the temperature down from 369° to 
255°^ the pressure is reduced from 60 lbs. to 30 lbs., accord- 
ing to the table. Then the air at 30 lbs. pressure can be 
further compressed with less power than air at 60 lbs> 

The heat proLkiced by conipression will be dissipated sooner 
or later: if not in the compressor, then in the pipe after it leaves 
the compressor, so that the final pressure will be approximately 
the same whether the cooling is in the compressor itself or 
after it leaves it, 
_ Ratio of Volume of Air-cylinders. — The ratio of the 

I voiume of the low-pressure air-cylinder to that of the high- 

I i^ 

■ pre 

I and 

I wtti 



R = 



where A' is tlie ratio and D 



pressure cylinder will be: ^^ ^ .^ 

and €/ the diameters of low- and high-pressure pistons. R differs 
with different sizes and makes, but is usually taken from 2 to 3. 
Fly -wheel. — By taking indicator-cards from both the 
steam- and air-cylinders of a compressor it will be found that 
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at the beginning of a stroke the pressure in the steam -cylinder 
is at a maximum (practically boiler-pressure) and the pressure 
in the intake air-cylinder is at a minimum. This evidently 
tenib to nuike a vcr}-^ unbalanced state of running, the cfiect 
being to run fast at the beginning of the stroke, with a gradual 
slowing up toward the end of the stroke. In order to balance 
the compressor and partly counteract this effect the fly* wheels 
are usually made very heavy^ and in fact the whole compressor 
is made massive in order to withstand the fluctuating strains. 

The Air-receiver,^ — The air-receiver is not a part of the 
compressor ksclf^ but it is a necessity in any compressed-air 
s)'stem. It is a large tank into which the air passes after Icav* 




Frc. 355, — Air receiver, 
ing the compressor. It corrects the pulsating effect caused 
by the i>eriodic expulsions of the air from the compressor into 
the line of piping. If the distance from the compressor to the 
motor is great it is best to use two air-receivers, one near the 
compressor and one near the motor. The first receiver is pref- 
erably placed far enough away from the compressor so that a 
great part of the heat of compression may pass ofl* to the 
atmospliere through the pipe before the receiver is reached. 
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Usually about 50 feet is sufficient. Fig, 255 shows a receiver 
made b)' the Rand Drill Company, Another use of the receiv^er 
is to catch any moisture in the air that may be condensed 
by the cooling and allow it to be drawn off from the bottom of 
the receiver. Additional moisture may be deposited in the 
pipe-line and carried to the second receiver, where it may be 
drawn off before reaching the motor* 

RegulatioQ.^ — Compressors are usually governed by a bail- 
or thrott ling-govern or which works in combination with an 
automatic regulator so that the steam is throttled more or less 
according to the air-pressure, so tliat the machine runs just fast 
enough to supply the demand for air. In this way no more 
air is compressed than is used, thus economizing the power* 
Fig, 256 shows the regulating 
arrangement used on the Rand 
compressor. It consists of an 
ordinary ball-governor placed on 
the steam -pipe with the addition 
of a small air-cylinder which has 
a pipe-connection with the exit- 
pipe of the compressor. When 
the pressure of air becomes ex- 
cessive the piston of the air- 
regulator is pushed up and this 
in turn closes tlie governor-valve and diminishes the speed o{ 
the compressor. If the air-pressure becomes low the large 
ball at the right of the figure causes the govern or- valve to open 
and the speed of the compressor to be increased. 




Fig. 256* 



MOTORS, 



^^^ Compressed air may be substituted for steam in almost any 

I of its uses and it can be used in any steam-driven motor, since 

I the laws of expansion of steam and air are practically the same. 

W Compressed air has the advantage of being more easy of trans- 

1 portation than steam for the reason stated before, that is, it can 

^^ be taken through long distances in pipes without condensation 

H- 
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losses. One of the most important uses of compressed air 
is in mining operations, the rock*drills being operated by 
compressed air. Fig. 257 shows the details in section of the 
actuating mechanism of a rock-driil, manufactured by the 
Rand Dr»U Company. The valve is a plain slide-valve» ahva>'^ 
thrown in the same direction in which the piston is movingp 





Fig. 357. — Rock-drilU 

and is operated by a three-arm rocker which is held in place 
by a pin. This rocker is placed in a recess of the cylinder 
between the ends of the double-headed piston, a part of which 
is in section, and its upper arm engages the valve. As the 
piston reciprocates it moves the rocker and valve in the direc- 
tion in which it is going. 

Another important use of compressed air is found in the 
present system of braking trains. In this system a steam- 
driven compressor, called the air-pump, which compresses a 
constant air-supply into a main reservoir, is mounted on the 
locomotive. From this reservoir the air is taken to auxiliary 
reservoirs, one under each car, by means of the train-pipe. 
The air is kept at a uniform pressure of 70 pounds per square 
inch, by means of a governor on the pump, in botli the train- 
pipe and reservoirs. When it is desired to apply the brakes, 
the engineer by means of the engineer's valve in the cab 
reduces the pressure in the train-pifie. This actuates a vaJvc, 
called the triple-valve, placed under each car. The triple- 
valve on opening allows air to pass into the brake-cylinder 
under the cars; it moves a piston, which is connected to the 
brake-shoes by a series of levers. The brakes are released 
by restoring the pressure in the train -pipe; this causes the 
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triple -valve to open a passage to the atmosphere , from the 
brake-cylinder, thus allowing the air to escape. A spring 
returns the piston to its original position. For an emergency 
stop, the pressure in the train -pipe is reduced suddenly, and 
the triple-valve opens in such a manner as to allow air from 
both the train*pipe and the auxihary reservoir to enter the 
brake-cylinder, thus apply in^j the brakes with full force. 

Compressed air is used for many purposes in railroad shops 
with as many different means of application ^ of which limited 
space forbids a descriptiini here. 



LAWS OF ATR-PRESSURE* 

Air-pressures in a compressed-air system are measured by 
a common pressure-gauge, similar to a steam-gauge. For 
convenience the dial sometimes is made to read atmospheres 
instead of pounds. An atmosphere corresponds to 14.7 lbs. 
per square inch. The pressure-gauge ordinarily indicates 
pressures above the atmosphere. 

The Ahsoluie Ptcssttn* is the pressure abo/e a perfect 
vacuum, or the gauge-pressure plus [4.7 lbs. 

Free Air-^This is the term commonly used for air at the 
atmospheric pressure ; that is, ofthe air which enters the intake- 
cylinder. The temperature is usually measured by the Fahren- 
heit scale. Absohitc tvmpcrature is the temperature as 
indicated by the thermometer plus 461'* F\ Thus at the 
temperature 90° by the thermometer, the absolute temperature 
is 90^' + 461^^ ^ 551*^' Likewise for temperatures below zero, 
a temperature of — 20' by the thermometer Avould give — 20° 
+ 461'' = 441° as the absolute temperature. 

The relations of volume^ pressure, and temperature of air 
may be given as follows: 

1, The volume of air varies inversely as the absolute 
pressure when the temperature is constant. 

2. Fhe absolute pressure varies directly as the absolute 
temperature when the volume is constant. 
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3, The volume varies as the absolute temperature when 
the pressure is constant, 

4. The product of the absolute pressure and the volume is 
proportional to the absolute temperature. 

These laws may be more concisely expressed by means of 
the equation: 

PV P'V 

in which P, J^ T are the pressure, volume, and temperature 

respectively. 

The following table shows the weight and volume of air at 

different temperatures. 

VOLUME, DENSITY, AMD PRESSURE OF AIR AT VARrOU? 

TEMPERATURES. (D. K. Clark.) 




Tempera- 
ture. 


Volumt* of One Pnund 

of Air at Consi^nl 
Almosfihcric Preitiui'e. 
Volume at 6?" ¥.= ^. 


Wcighl af 

t Cu. Ft. 

in Pound*. 


pressure of a Given 

Weight of Atf and 

Cunsiiint Volume. 

Atmospheric Pressure 


Fahfenhjcit. 


Cubic Feci. 


Pounds. 


Lbs. pqr Square Inch. 


0" 


11.583 


.0863 


13. g6 


3a 


13^37 


.0807 


13-36 


40 


12.586 


,0794 


14.08 


%^ 


12.S4rt 


.0778 


U-36 


62 


13. HI 


.0760 


14- 70 


90 


13.845 


.0732 


15^49 


140 


I5*lt^ 


*o662 


16. &g 


200 


16.606 


.0602 


18.58 


250 


I7-S65 


.0559 


19. 99 


300 


19.E21 


-0532 


3r.3q 


400 


21.534 


.04^2 


24.20 


500 


24^146 


,U4I4 


27.01 


600 


26.659 


'<?375 


aq.Sa 



Referring again to the relations of pressure, volume, and 
temperature as shown in i. 2, 3, and 4. a diagram. Fig. 258, is 
produced which will show at a glance conditions as deduced 
from these laws. 

The figures at the left ludtcate pressures in atmospheres 




above vacuum^ 
figures at the 
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that is, absolute pressures. The corresponding ^^^| 
right denote pressures by the gauge in pounds* ^^^| 

s ^ s s 1 ^ £ s s ^ „.. ^^H 
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Upper right are the lines of compression. The upper one is 
tlie ** Adiabatic " curve, that which represents the pressure at 
any point on the stroke, with the heat developed by compres- 
sion remaining" in the compressed air; the lower is tlie 
*• Isothermal/^ the pressure curve when the heat of compres- 
sion is abstracted as fast as compression takes place. The 
three curves which begin at the lower ri[(ht-hand corner and 
rise to the left are heat curves, and represent the increase of 
temperature corresponds n|j to diflTerent pressures and volumes, 
assuming in one case that the temperature of the air before 
admission to the compressor is zero, in cimthcr 60'', and in 
another 100^. We see by referring to the adiabatic curve that 
for a volume of one cubic foot the pressure is t atmosphere. 
Again for a volume of ,5 cubic feet the pressure i^ nearly 
3 atmospheres absolute, or say about 28 lbs. by the gfauget 
and likewise the relation of pressure to volume up tu 1 cubic 
foot are found. 

If we compare the compression line from zero with the 
compression line from 100° it will be noticed that in compress- 
ing the air from, say 1 atmosphere to to atmospheres, the 
original difference, which at the start was only 100"", has now 
become about 200", and for a pressure of 20 atmospheres 
about 250"*. This shows that it is highly important to supply 
air to the compression as cold as possible. The greater the 
temperature of entering air the greater the rise in temperature 
for equal amounts of compression. Neither the adiabatic or 
the isothermal curves represent the exact condition of the air» 
but where there is a system of cooling the air during compres- 
sion, the lines on the indicator-card may be traced between 
the adiabatic and isothermal lines. For purposes of calcula- 
tion, however, the adiabatic may be used, as it is the cur\'e 
most nearly approached in practice. 

Intake-air.— As already stated, the air used for coinprcs- 
sion should be as cool as possible in order to admit of the best 
economy. For this reason it is not considered best tcj use air 
direct from the engine-room, as it is more or less heated, but 
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it should be taken from outside. The air should also be free 
from dust J for which reason the outer end of the conduit -pipe 
should not be too close to the ground. 

Volume land Weight of Air per Minute. — The quantity of 
air required for a compressor depends upon the volume of the 
low-pressure cylinder and the velocity of the piston. 




Fig, ^59* — ^Indicator-card taken from ihc Steam-cylmder of a Compressor* 

Knowing the length of the stroke in feet, L, and the area 

LA 

of the low-pressure piston in square inches, A, we have 

144 

as the volume in cubic feet swept over by the piston at one 

stroke. Multiplying this by N\ the number of strokes per 

mmute, we have ^ ■ as the volume m cubic feet per mmute 

144 

passed over by the piston. This would represent the total 

volume of air u.'^ed if there were no clearance. But as this is 

not generally the cat^c, we make provision for it by multiply* 

AB 
ing the total displacement per minute by the ratio, -j^ =^ x^ 

as shown in Fig. 260, which gives — as the actual volume 

144 

per minute. 

To find the equivalent weight of this volume, multiply by 

the weight w of a cubic foot of air* as found tn the table on 

page 320, This makes the weight of air per minute If'' = 

LANxw 

H4 

* At the temperature of the intake air^ 
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INDICATORS AND IXIHCATOR-CARDS. 

The ordinary steam-en|jfiiic intlicator may be used in deter- 
mining the cotiditions of pressure, etc, in the compressor 
cylmder as in the steam-engine. The accompanying cards 
were taken by the author from a steam-driven single-stage 
and single-acting air-compressor. 

The card. Fig. 259, was from the steam end and the card, 
Fig< 260j from the air-cyhnder, A represents the beginning 




Fig. 360h — Card taken from the Air*cyHnder of an A ir-com pressor* 

of the stroke of each pi.ston, the distance EA represcntii^ 
atmospheric pressure, 14.7 lbs. 

As the stroke advances the pressure in the air-cylinder 
becomes greater as indicated by the hne AC^ which is called 
the compression h*ne. When the point C is reached the com- 
pressed air is released (delivered) from the compressor inta the 
receiver; /^Z? represents practically the pressure in the receiver* 
At /> the end of the stroke i^ reached and the return strokci 
during which admission is occurring, the pressure being re- 
duced to atmospheric pressure as shown by the line of admis- 
sion BA, By comparing Figs, 259 and 260 the opposite con- 
ditions of pressure in the steam- and air-cylinders arc made 
manifest. 

Horse-power of Air-compressor. --To find the iiorse-powcr 
from the indicator-card, the same general method is employed 
as for the steam-engine, that is, of finding the mean height of 
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the card, either by use of a planimetcr or by ordinate*;, then 
multiplying by the scale of the indicator-spring, which ^ives Pe, 
the mean effective pressure. This may then be placed in the 




F(U. 26t.— Air- heater. 

PLAN 

formula = H.P, By finding from the cards the H,P 

33,000 ' ^ 

of both steam and air ends tlie friction in the machine may 

be determined. The air-card will give somewhat less H*P. 

than the steam-card, the difference being due to friction. 
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Frer:;iHg- of tlw Exhaust in Air- mentors, 

A great deal has been said in Hie foregoing upon the fact 
that air when compressed rapidly attains an increase of tern* 
perature, for which reason jacketed cyHnders and intercoolers 
are used in connection with the compressor. On the other 
hand, when air is expanded ^ as is the case in any motor, there 
is a corresponding lov^^ering of the temperature, Now^ if the 
highly compressed air reaches the motor cool, as it is likely to 
do after passing through long lines of piping, and if the air 
contains moisture, the expansion will cause the exhaust to 
have such a low temperature that the exhaust-pipe is liable to 
become clogged by ice. In fact, quite a great deal of trouble 
is experienced in this manner. One way to obviate this fs to 
extract all the moisture from the air before it reaches the 
motor, or at least as much as possible. This can be done by 
placing two receivers between the compressor and the motor, 
one near each. The receiver near the compressor catches the 
free moisture, and the second one drains all the water which 
has been condensed in the pipe. 

Another very practical method is to heat the air close to 
the point of its admission to the motor. By this means the 
range of temperature which is required for a given number of 
expansions is made high enough so that the temperature of the 
exhaust will be above freezing. Fig. 261 shows a reheater 
made by the Rand Drill Company. The air enters it at the 
top and leaves it at the bottom. The air-chamber lias a conical 
shape which allows for the increase of volume of the air as it is 
heated. By this means the velocity of the air is not retard ed, 

FRICTION 0¥ AIR IN PIPES. 

In an ordinary steam -plant, it b usual, in determining the 
quantity of steam required, to find the horse-power of the 
engine and then arrange to supply the steam to develop that 
horse-power. In compressed-air systems the motor often is 
so far away from the source of pressure that a great loss of 
pressure is sustained by the air in passing from one to the other 
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by friction of the air in the pipes, especially if there are many 
sharp turns in the pipe. The difference found by subtracting 
the pressure of the air entering the motor from the air leaving 
the compressor is called the '^ difference of head.** The fol- 
lowing formula, given by Mr. Frank Richards, gives the extra 
head required to overcome the friction in the pipes: 

H^ — = • 

io,oooZ>w' 

in which D = diameter of pipe in inches; 

L = length of pipe in feet; 

F= volume of air delivered in cubic feet per minute; 

H = head or difference of pressure required to over- 
come friction and maintain the flow ; 

a = constant, whose value is found experimentally 
for different sizes of pipe. 

VALUES OF '* or" FOR DIFFERENT DIAMETERS OF WROUGHT- 

IRON PIPE. 

S" 934 

6'' I 



I' 3S 

ir 5 

If' 662 

2" 565 

2r 65 

3" 73 

3r 787 

4" 84 



8" 1,12s 

10'' 1.2 

12'' 1.26 

16" 1.34 

20" 1.4 

24" I.4S 



The above formula may also be made use of for calculating 
the size of pipe required. For this use, however, the handling 
of the fifth root of D becomes very inconvenient. It is best to 
use logarithms or to find a table of fifth powers, and, if neces- 
sary, interpolate. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. Find the total piston -displacement (volume swept over by 
the piston) per minute of a single-acting one-stage air-compressor 
making 150 revolutions per minute, the stroke being 12 inches, diam- 
eter of piston 10 inches. Piston rod ij inches. 

2. Find the volume in cubic feet of the air required for a double- 
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acting two-stage compressor making loo revolutions per minute, the 
stroke being 24 inches, the diameter of the intake or low-pressure 
air-cylinder 20 inches, and the clearance 2 per cent. Piston rod 3 
inches. 

3. Find the volume in cubic feet of the air required for a double- 
acting compressor of the two-stage type making 100 revolutions per 
minute, the stroke being 12 indies, the diameter of the piston being 
8 inches, and from which the card shown in Fig. 260 was taken. 

4. Reproduce the indicator-card shown in Fig. 259 on tracing- 
paper, and find the indicated horse-power of the steam end of the com- 
pressor from which it was taken, the stroke being 1 2 inches, bore of 
cylinder 8 inches, revolutions 125 per minute, and scale of spring 55. 

5. Reproduce, as in the above problem, the indicator-card (Fig. 
260) from the air-cylinder (single-acting) of the compressor, the stroke 
being 12 inches, bore of cylinder 8 inches, scale of spring 60, revo- 
lutions per minute 125. Find the indicated horse-power of the air- 
cylinder. Piston rod i\ inches. 

6. From the results found in the above two problems find the H.P. 
of the steam-cylindor lost in friction. Also the per cent of the in- 
dicated horse-power of the steam-cylinder lost in friction. Also de- 
termine the efficiency of the machine. 

7. Let the air furnished by the compressor in problem 2 be led 
through a lo-inch pij)e a distance of 4 miles to a motor. Find the 
extra pressure in lbs. per square inch required to overcome the friction. 

8. Find the weight of air compressed per minute in problem 3, 
the temperature of the intake air being 90°. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
HOT-AIR ENGINES. 

Hot-air engines, as the name indicates, use air for the 
working-fluid. The working effect is produced by the alternaie 
heating and cooling of a body of air. 

The air on one side of a piston is suddenly heated, causing 
it to expand and drive the piston forward. 

After it has expanded it is cooled and contracted by some 
external means, after which it is heated and expanded again. 
Fig. 262 shows a sectional view and Fig. 263 an elevation of 
an Ericson Hot-air Engine. 

In the sectional view 2 is the power-piston working in the 
cylinder marked i , which is open at the top. 

3 is another piston of very large volume used to transfer 
the air from above it to below it and vice versa. 6 is a 
gas-burner which heats the lower end of the cylinder shown 
at 4. 

17 is a water-pump whose piston is operated by the engine. 
The power-piston 2 and the transfer-piston 3 transform their 
reciprocating motion to rotary motion, the former through the 
crank-beam 8 and the latter through the bell-crank 12, better 
shown in the elevation, Fig. 263. 

The piston-rod of the transfer-piston passes through the 
hollow piston-rod of the power-piston. 

The upper end of the cylinder is jacketed so that the water 
which is pumped all passes out through it, keeping that end 
of the cylinder cool all the time. 

The lower end of the cylinder is surrounded with a non** 

339 
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conductor of heat so that it is kept at a high temperature all 
the time. 

The transfer -piston does not fit tight in the cylinder, but 



Fig* 263. — Eict-a.tr Engine. 

leaves a space around it through which the air may pass to 
and fro. 

The operation is as follows : The lower end of the cylinder 
is first heated by the gas-burner. The engine must be iitarted 
by giving it a revolution or two by hand. 
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The air contained in the cylinder is first compressed in the 
cool top part, the pistons approaching each other. 

This compression causes the cool air to pass by the trans- 
fer-piston to the bottom of the cylinder, where it is heated and 
immediately expands, driving the power-piston upward ; the 
fly-wheel carries the motion to where the expansion by the 
heat gives the piston another impulse. 

It is, plainly, single-acting. 

An attachment may be used which will burn wood or other 
solid fuel instead of gas. 

This engine is. only used where small quantities of power 
arc required, the running of small pumps being its principal, 
application. 

It is especially suited to pumping because of its compara- 
tively low speed. The low speed is due to the fact that it 
takes some time for the heat to impart its expansive effect to 
the body of air. The same air is used continuously, and is 
cooled, compressed, heated, and expanded in the regular order 
with little noise. 

CAPACITY. 

PLAN 

The horse-power is found by the formula, ^, the 

same as for the steam-engine, P being obtained from an indi- 
cator-card taken from the air-cylinder. 

c 




Fk;. 264. 

The card shown in Fii;. 264 was taken from an Kricson 
Hot-air lCnj;inc. 

AH is the atmospheric-pressure line. C/) is the line of 
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high pressure due to heating of the air in the lower end of the 
cylinder and made while the power-piston is moving upward ; 
it is noticeable that the end at B is lower than the atmospheric 
line, showing that the air expanded to a pressure lower than 
atmospheric pressure. BDC is made during the downward 
stroke of the power-piston, showing the gradual compression 
of the air. Hence CB may be called the expansion-line and 
BDC the compression-line. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. Trace the card shown in Fig. 264, andfind.the indicated horse- 
power developed, the revolutions per minute being 47, the bore of 
the air-cylinder 8 inches, the stroke of the air-piston 4 inches, and the 
scale of the indicator-spring 10. 

2. A pressure-gauge on the discharge-pipe of the water-cylinder in 
the above test showed a pressure of 32 lbs. per square inch. The 
diameter of the water-piston is i J inches, and its stroke is 9 inches. 
Find the number of foot-lbs. of work done i^er minute by the water- 
piston, remembering that the water-pump is double-acting. 

3. Find the horse-power lost in friction, leakage, etc. 

4. What is the efficiency of the machine from the conditions gives 
in the previous problems ? 
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Table 1. — Conlinucd. 
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♦ This table gives the number of cu. fl. per mitiwtf (hat will pass over 
a weir I inch wide, and from i inch to i8J inches deep. For initiance, a 
weir I inch wide and lol incb^^*; ! 'rr wiTl pas* 13.15 cu. ft. of water per 
^^ otitiute. 
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Table L — Continued, 

PROPERTIES OF SATLTRATED STEAM, 
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• This table gives I he number of en- ft. per minute that wiU pass over 
a wreir I inch wide, and from l inch to i8| inches deep. Far instance, a 
weir I inch wide and toj inch'-*? 1-rr will pass 13,15 cu h. of water per 
minute. 
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Table IV. 

VELOCITY OF WATER. 

Table giving velocity of water, in feet per second, and the cubic feet 
of water per minute, to develop one horse-power at 80 per cent duty under 
heads from i to 108 feet. 



Head. 


Velocity. 


Cubic Ft. 


Head. 


Velocity. 


Cubic Ft. 
17.886 


Head. 


Velocity. 


Cubic Ft. 


I 


8.02 


661.765 


37 


48.78 


73 


68.53 


9.065 


2 


"•34 


330.883 


38 


49.44 


17.415 


74 


69.00 


8.943 


3 


13.89 


220.589 


39 


50.09 


16.968 


75 


69.46 


8.822 


4 


16.04 


165.441 


40 


50.72 


16.544 


76 


69.92 


8.707 


5 


17.92 


132.353 


41 


51.35 


16. 141 


77 


70.38 


8.594 


6 


19.65 


jio.294 


42 


51.98 


15.756 


78 


70.84 


8.484 


7 


21.22 


94.538 


43 


52.59 


15.390 


79 


71.29 


8.377 


8 


22.68 


82.720 


44 


53.20 


15.040 


80 


71.74 


8.272 


9 


34.06 


73.529 


45 


53.80 


14.706 


81 


72.19 


8.170 


10 


25.36 


66.177 


46 


54.40 


14.368 


i ®^ 


72.63 


8.070 


II 


26.60 


60.160 


47 


54-99 


14.080 


83 


73.07 


7.973 


12 


27.78 


55.147 


48 


55.57 


13.787 


1 84 


73-51 


7.878 


"3 


28.92 


50.905 


49 


56.14 


13 505 


85 


73.95 


7.785 


14 


30.01 


47.269 


50 


56.71 


13.236 


86 


74.38 


7.695 


.15 


31.06 


44.118 


51 


57.27 


12.976 


87 . 


74.81 


7.606 


16 


32.08 


41.360 


52 


57.84 


12.726 


88 


75-24 


7.520 


17 


33.07 


38.927 


53 


58.39 


12.486 


89 


75.67 


7.436 


18 


34.03 


36.765 


54 


58.93 


12.255 


90 


76.09 


7.353 


19 


34.96 


34.830 


55 


59.48 


12.032 


91 


76.51 


7.272 


30 


35.87 


33.088 


56 


60.01 


11.817 


92 


76.93 


7.193 


21 


36.75 


31.513 


57 


60.56 


II. 610 


93 


77.35 


7. 116 


32 


37.61 


30.080 


58 


61.08 


II. 410 


94 


77.76 


7.040 


23 


38.46 


28.772 


59 


61. 6i 


II. 216 


95 


78.18 


6.966 


24 


39.29 


27.574 


60 


62.12 


11.029 


96 


78.59 


6.893 


25 


40.10 


26.471 


61 


62.71 


10.849 


1 97 


79.00 


6.822 


26 


40.89 


25.453 


62 


63- 15 


10.674 


1 98 


79.40 


6.753 


27 


41.67 


24.510 


63 


63.66 


10.504 


99 


79.81 


6.685 


28 


42.44 


23.634 


64 


64.16 


10.340 


100 


80.22 


6.618 


29 


43.19 


22.819 


65 


64.66 


10. 181 


lOl 


80.61 


6.552 


30 


43-93 


32.059 


66 


65.16 


10.027 


' 102 


81.01 


6.487 


31 


44.65 


21.347 


67 


65.65 


9877 


103 


81.40 


6.425 


32 


45.37 


20.680 


68 


66.14 


9.732 


104 


81.80 


6.363 


33 


46.07 


20.053 


69 


66.62 


9.591 


' 105 


82.19 


6.303 


34 


46.77 


19.464 


70 


67.11 


9-454 


106 


82.58 


6.243 


35 


47.45 


18.908 


71 


67.58 


9.321 


' 107 


82.97 


6.185 


36 


48.12 


18.382 


72 


68.06 


9.191 


108 


83.35 


6.127 
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Accumulator, pump 266 

Adiabatic and isothermal expansion 332 

Addendum of teeth 67, 71 

Admission, point of 158, 191, 231, 233 

, valves for 226 

Air-cushion under belts 57 

-chamber 259 

, compressed, uses of 319 

" -compressors, classification of 320 

-compressor, intercooler for. 324, 325 

" , temperature of compressed 324, 325 

'* -receiver 324, 326, 335 

moisture in 327, 336 

•• -motors, freezing of the exhaust in 335 

327 

-pressures, laws of 329 

, diagram of 331 

, proper temperature of, for compressors 333 

-intake 332 

-reheater 335 

, friction of, in pipes 336, 337 

-lift 271 

Babcock and Wilcox boiler 121 

Ball-beari ng 29 

Babbitt metal 38 

Back-pressure 170, 180, 206 

Balancing-pulleys 48 

Bed of engine 168 

Bearings of high-speed engines 173 
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FACR 

Bearings, cast iron 38 

** , classes of 26 

•' , length of 30 

" , brass or bronze 39 

•* , surface of 31, 162 

Belt gearing 54 

•• -driven air-compressor.... 322 

Bed of engine , 1 68 

Bevel-gears 68. 103, 282 

Bilgram gear-cutter 68 

Blow-off pipe 130, 148, 151 

Blower 133 

" plant ^ 134 

Boilers 116 

Boiler, fire-tube 117 

** , internally fired 1 20 

*' .externally " 117 

** .water-tube 121, 126 

** , hanging the , 130 

** , battery of 128 

*' accessories 142 

Bolts 80 

Bridge wall 1 29 

• • in valve-seat 167 

Brake. Westinghouse air 328 

Brasses 163 

Breeching 133 

Bracket-bearing 29 

Buckeye engine 173 

Built-up bearing 29 

Burner, oil 141 

Butt-joint 59 

Cams 2. 7. 84. 289 

Cam-shaped pulley 50 

•* -shaft 282, 287 

Cast gears 68 

Carriage-bolt 80 

Cap-screw 81 

Centrifugal governor •• 200 

*• force in belts 56 

Chimney 116, 131 

•' . formulas for height of 132 

Chimney-gases, heat utilized . . 148 

Circular pitch 67 

Clearance of teeth • 69 
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Clearance in rotary engines ^ 243 

•' ** engine-cylinder 170, 175 

"*• , harmful effects of 190 

*• -ratio 190, 203 

** from indicator card 190 

Clutch 22 

Compound engines 154, 196 

*' *' , tandem and cross 197 

•* •* , losses in 198 

** *• , advantages of 199 

** ** , objections to 199 

*• •* , ratio of cylinders 200,203, 325 

•* *• . receiver of 200 

'* engine indicator-cards 201,202,203,204, 205 

Collars for shafting 18, 28 

Collar-bearing 26, 31 

Cone-pulleys .' 49 

" " , design of 52 

Conical pulleys 49 

Condensers i 54, 206 

'* , vacuum in 207 

** , jet 207, 208 

•* , surface 207. 209 

" , tubes of surface 208 

" , jet and surface compared 210 

Condenser plant , 212 

'• tube-joints 213 

*• , belt-driven and independent 214 

" , siphon 217 

Condensing water, methods of cooling 210 

Cooling-tower 210 

Coefficient of friction.. ...34f35. 36, 37.38, 165 

Compressed air for oil feed 139 

Compression, point of ,. 158, 191 

line ... 19 1» 333» 343 

Compressors 271, 324 

Coal, classification of •.... 137 

Charcoal 138 

Coke 138 

Coking system of firing 138 

Combustion, rate of 135 

•• , air required for 157 

Connecting rod 155, 160, 162, 282 

** *', diameter of 162 

•* •' ends 163 

Concrete foundation for engines 198 

Conical linkwork 103 
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WAorn 

Cornish boiler • 121 

Counter-shaft 16 

Couplings ai, 22 

Corliss valves : 226 

" *' , releasing gear of 228 

Corliss engine 177 

Cranes 92 

Crank 155, 163 

* ' -shaft, diameter of 161 

Cross-head 155, 159, 160, 161, 282 

*' pin, dimensions of 161 

" guides » 162 

Crowbar 99 

Crank, forged 163 

•• .disk 163 

" , overhanging ' 164 

'* -pin, dimensions of 164 

*' -shaft for direct-connected dynamo 166 

Crown of pulleys 48 

Curve of cam 85 

•' *• " ,tofind 86, 88 

Cut-ofif, point of 173, 190, 196 

** and compression, equalizing 221 

" , varying the 221 

" , manner of changing, in Corliss engine 229 

*• , ** *' ** '* Greene " 230 

'* , effect on, of changing travel or angle of advance 230 

Cut gears 68 

Cycle of engine 158 

Cylinder, names of, in multiple-expansion engines 196 

*' , formula for thickness 158 

" -head 159 

" , manner of connecting to bed 168 

D valve 146, i55, 'S^i **4, 325 

Dampers 143 

Dash-pot 180, 229 

Dead center loi, 197, 219, 244 

Dead plate 1 29, 139 

Deane boiler feed-pump 146 

Dedendum of teeth 67, 71 

Dies 80 

Diagram, Zeuner valve 233 

Diametral pitch 67 

Dome, steam 117 

Drive-screw 82 
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Draft zi6 

•* , forced 133 

'• -gauge 132 

Drum, steam and water 121 

Duty of pump 276 

Dynamometer 23 

Eccentric 156, 157, 167, 219 

** , go-ahead 222 

" , reversing 222 

" , clotted 226, 231 

" , shifting 231 

" , setting of 221 

** -strap 156, 167 

" -rod 156, 167 

Eccentricity 156, 157, 167, 231, 233 

Economizer 148, 150 

Eflficiency of machines 13 

*• *• screw 75 

" boiler 136 

" , thermal of steam engine 192 

" , mechanical of steam engine 192, 193 

" y commercial of steam engine 193 

Electric igniters 291 

Elements in fuels 135 

Endless screw 76 

Energy 10 

Energy, two kinds of 11 

" , conservation of 11 

" , sources of 12 

Engine, steam 1 54 

•• , single-acting 155, 34r 

" , double-acting 155: 

" , reversing 162^ 

" , compound 196 

" , multiple-expansion 196 

•* , hoisting 93 

" , Corliss 226 

" , Greene, yalve-gear of 229 

•• , rotary 241 

" , abutment and piston of 241 

" , rotary, packing for 243 

" , " , manner of expanding steam in 244 

" , first 245 

" , Brancas' 245 

*• .gas 280 

*' , gasoline 292 

" . oil 294 
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Engine, water 311, 313 

" , steam, appendages to 354 

Engineer i 

Engineering r 

Epicycloid teeth 68, 72 

Equation for flat of threads 78 

** *' speed of gears 72 

*• ** cam 89 

*' *' dififerential windlass 94 

pulley 95 

Equivalents for link work loi, 104 

Evans' friction pulleys 50 

Exhaust port 158, 167 

** steam 1 59 

•• port and pipe, dimensions 168 

Expansion in compound engines 200 

•' of tubes in surface condenser. . /. 214 

'* *' steam in turbine 247,248, 250 

" and contraction of tubes 120 

Expansions, number of 200 

Expansion, curve 190, 191, 205, 287, 343 

*' *' , theoretical, construction of 190 

Fan, forced draft 133 

** , circulating air 2ii 

Feed-water 124, 144 

*• -pump i44f 146 

" -water-heater 147. 148. i49 

*' -pipe 148 

Female threads 79 

Fellows gear-shaper 68 

Firing 138 

Fire-line 128 

Flame-bed 1 29 

" -igniter • 291 

Flexible connectors 2 

Fly-wheel 102. 155, 166, 342 

'• , gas-engine 284 

*• , air-compressor 325 

Follower 85 

, flat-footed 86 

" , swinging 86 

** path 86 

Formula for ropes 63 

*' *• pitch of gears 67 

** *' H. P. of gear-teeth 73 

** *' heating-surface 1 20 
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»AGB 

Formula for dimensions of chimneys 13a 

" " heat required in furnace 136 

** *• safety-valve 144 

" " area of cross-head slides 163 

•• •' diameter of crank- pin. ^ 164 

•• length • 165 

" " diameter of crank-shaft 166 

•* fly-wheel 166 

*' " parts of engines, note on i y i 

Fnction 34f 33 5 

clutch 23 

, sliding and rolling 29 

gearing 41 

wheels, made of 41 

•* , grooves in 41 

** connecting intersecting axes 43 

•• .graphics 43. 44 

in cams 85 

of steam in exhaust-pipe 1 70 

of air 336 

Freezing of exhaust air 334 

Fuels X35» i37» ^39 

Furnace 116 

Gas» air required for combustion of 280 

'*, compression of, in engine 380, 383,285, '^^ 

'* , pressures and temperatures 01 exploding 380 

" , coal, cable of 280 

" and air mixture for maximum pressure. . . .» 281 

'* -en^piiies, classification 281 

** •• , four-cycle 281 

'• , two- '• 381,284 

'* , Otto 381, 383 

•' .Day 384 

•• .H.P. of 387 

" *' , losses in 387 

** *' , working fluid 387 

** •* , valves for 388 

Gasoline-engines 393 

" , manner of feeding to engine 393 

'* -tank, position of 393 

** -engine. Otto 393 

" , spraying of 395 

Gauge pressure 142, 329 

•• , water 143 

" , vacuum 315 
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Gauge cocks 143 

Gears, representing 70 

Gorernors 1701 179, 180, 936, 239, 930 

*• for high-speed engines 230 

" •• gas-engines 289, 290 

•• *• gasoline*engines 293 

Grate*surface 1 28, 139 

•• -bar 128 

." .hollow 133 

Graphite 40 

Grooves in bearings 32 

** for ropes 64 

Guides 162 

Guide-plates in turbine 248 

Hanger-bearing 29 

Heating-surface 117, 120 

Heat, definitions. 112 

'* , unit of iia 

** , equivalent of, in work 192 

units in pound of steam ixa 

*' , loss of, in simple and compound engines 198 

" of exploding gases 287 

Head 297 

" , loss of 312, 314 

•' , equivalent for, in pressure per sq. in 297 

Header ^ ... 121, 124 

Heine boiler 125 

High-speed engines 173 

H. P. of belts 56 

** ** gear-teeth 73 

** ** engine from indicator-card 187 

•' " '• , formula for .....182, 188 

" " gas-engines 287 

*• '• streams 299 

Hooke's joint 194 

Hot- well 207 

Hot-air engines 339 

" *' , operation of 341 

.H.P.of 342 

Hydraulic pump 311 

Igniting apparatus 282, 289, 291 

tube 286 

Inertia governor 290 

Indicator 181 
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lodicator-spring i8i, 183, 187, 286 

** -pencil 181. 183 

-drum , 181, 183 

•• -rig for both ends of the cylinder 183 

•• •card, length of 185 

•• •• , taking 186 

•• -* , data for ,86 

" •* , average height 187 

" -cards from com{x>und engine 201 

" , combining. 202 

" " defective 191 

" -card from condensing engine 217 

* •* *' gas-engine 286 

" " " , irregularity 2S6 

** '• of air-compressor 325, 33^,3341 335 

" ** " hot-air engine 341 

•* ** " steam-pump •. . 277 

Intercooler 324, 325 

Injector i39» » 44, » 4^, 2 1 7 

'* , monitor 147 

' • , economy of 148 

Inverse cam ^^ 

Involute teeth 63, 72 

Jack-screw, the 75 

Jacket-water, heat lost in 287 

•• for gas-, gasoline-, and oil-engines 296 

Joints for rope belting 59 

Journal bearing 26, 3 1 

Lagging 198 

Laced belt, safe working tension 55 

Laci ng 5^, 59 

Lag-screw 81 

Lathe-treadle 50 

Lap of valve 218, 220 

** , efifect of, on point of cut-off 220 

** , ** ** ** " ** compression 220 

Law of Charles 280, 281 

•* wheelwork 92 

Leather belts 54 

-link belt S7 

Lead 217, 219 

Lever, the 3,90, 289 

" , weight of ••••• 4 

" , modifications of 10 
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rxcs 

Line-shaft 16 

Linkwork 98, 222, 226 

" , advantages of 98 

" for intersecting axes 103 

Link, Stephenson 221 

*' , Gooch 224 

Live steam 1 59 

Locomotive-boiler 121 

Loose pulley 48 

Loss of head , formula 314 

** •• heat from furnace 1 36 

Lubricator, engine 254 

, sight-feed 255 

Lubricant 34 

** , qualities of a good 39 

Lubricants for different conditions 40 

Machine 2 

** , law of 4 

'* plant, arranging a 19 

bolt 80 

Machinist i 

Male threads 40 

Marine connecting-rod 163 

Marriotte's Law 158 

Main-line shaft 16 

Maximum port -opening 234 

Mason pump-governor 272 

Mean effective pressure ••...» 187 

Meyer valve 225 

Meter, water. .^ 274 

Mineral oils 40 

Motors, water, setting of 311 

" .air 327 

•* , water 297, 298 

Mud-drum 1 24, 151 

Multiple-expansion engine 153, 171 

Non-circular wheels loi 

Nut 7 

Oil, as lubricant 39 

•' , methods of applying to bearings 31 

** mixtures 40 

** for fuel i^g 

•• , harmful effects of, in feed-water 256 
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Oil, atomizing and vaporizing 294 

" , ipraying of 295 

*' -engines 294 

" " , compression in • 294 

•• . fuel for 29s 

" -engine, Priestman 295 

** " not economical 295 

'* '* , danger of explosion 296 

Orifices, flow of water from 314 

Path of points in linkwork 100 

Pantograph 185 

Packing for rotary engines 243 

Pelton water-wheel 309, 311 

Petroleum 137, 138, 139 

'* as fuel in oil-engines 295 

Piston 155, 159, 259, 282 

'* , built up 159 

" I grooves in 159 

" -rings 38, 155-159 

'* of indicator 181 

'* , air 207 

" -valve I.. ..175, 226, 227 

" , power and transfer • 337 

•' , double-headed 328 

" -rod 159 

" *' , formula for diameter 159 

Piping for indicator 181 

Plant, boiler • 116 

*' for burning oil fuel 141 

** , turbine 306 

" for making gas....- 288 

Pop safety-valve 144 

Port, steam 155 

*' , admission and ignition 282, 286 

'* , flame 282 

Points of cut-off, etc., on diagram 234 

Power, characteristics of motive 12 

" , unit of....w 14 

" of streams, measuring 315, 316 

Pressure of exploding gas 280 

" , unbalanced, in compressor « 326, 334 

Pressures in atmospheres 330 

Pressure, terminal, in steam-cylinder 186 

*' , measure of ii3} ^73 

" .absolute 1x4, «8o, 329 

" , diagram of 1x4 
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Pressure-line of boiler ^ ...^ 205 

Propeller shaft ^ ., 16 

Prony brake..... 24 

Pulley ^ 7, 93 

*' .fixed ^. ..^ 8 

*' , movable , , 8, 94 

Pulleys, combinations of « 9 

** , relation of applied force to weight 8 

** for the transmission of povirer. 47 

" , shrinkage in casting 47 

•* , rules for speed of.. 51 

*• , manner of fastening to shaft j....^., 47 

Pumps 257 

" . feed-water , 257 

** , reciprocating 257 

*• .suction , 257, 258 

» force 258, 259, 339 

** , air , -...., ,....207,210, 214 

" , circulating .. ..^ 210 

•* , belt-driven air.% , 214 

*• , independent air 214 

** , injection, for siphon condenser 217 

" , working barrel of 258 

*' , air-chamber of force 259 

" for jacket-water 296 

" , deep-well < 269 

•• , hydraulic 269, 311 

" , steam and power ^ 261 

** , high-service ^... 263 

'' , speed of .• 271 

*• , capacity of *. 273 

Quarter-twist of belt ^g 

Rack and pinion 71, 90 

Race, head and tail. 303 

Reciprocating motion 71^ g^ 

** rods and bars ^ 2 

engine 1 54 

Receiver 1 54, 324 

Regulation of engines 170, 175 

•' " gas-engines 284, 289 

•* "air-compressors 327 

Reducing motions .181, 183, 184, 185 

Release, point pf 158, 191 
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Reversing-engine 162 

Rock-drill 328 

Roller bearing 29 

Rolling contact 85, loi 

Roney stoker 1 39 

Rope driving 61 

' ' , materials used in making 61 

** , formula for H.P. of 63 

Rotary engines 154, 244 

Rubber belting 57 

Rule for H.P. of belts 61 

Scale, boiler 256 

Safety boilers 126 

Screw, the 7f 75. 78 

*' -cutting machines 80 

Scarf-splice 60 

Scotch boiler 121 

Setting, boiler 126, 128, 131 

** , battered walls of 128 

*• of turbine 307 

Set-screw 82 

Separator, steam 255 

*• , oil 256 

Shear 88 

Shafting 2, 16 

*' , materials 17 
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Mulliken's General Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Compoundi. 

VoL I Large Evo. \ 

O'Driscoll's Notes on the Treatment of CoJd Ores- .,.-..-.. ^ .... - — * 8vo, ; 
Ostiffa Id's Con verMtions on Chemistry. Pnrt One. (Rajusey.). . . . . tjmo, 

Pan Two. (Tumbull.) iitoo, ; 

* Palmer's Piactieal Test Book of CbemlslTy .umo» 

* Pauli's Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fificlier. ) i amo, 

* Pen field's Hotes on Determinative Miaeraloey and Record of Mineral Teita. 

Svo, pap«r, 

Ptctet's The Alkaloids and their Chemical CotiitituCion. (Biddle.) .... Syo* i 

Pinner's Introduction to Organic Chemistry, i Austen. L , , . . . . . i2rao, 

Poole's Calorific Power of Fuels. Svoi ; 

Prcscott and Winslow's Elements of Water Bacteriology, wltb Special Refer- 

ence to Sanitary Water Analysis. . ,.,,., 1 amo, i 

* Reisig's Guide to Piccc-dyeing. ................................ tho, 21 

Richards and Woodman's AJr. Water, and Food from a Sanitary Standpoint. .8vo* i 

Ricketta and Miller's Notes on Assaying. ............. 8vO| 1 

Rideal's Sewage and the Bacterial PuriEcatioo of Sewage. * ,....* ^ ,.. , .8yo« t 

Disinfection and tbe Preservation of Food. .8yo, a 

Rjgirs's Elementary Manual for the Chemical Lahoratorr ...,,.«.»....«. . Ayo, i 
Robine and Lenglea's Cyanide toduslry. iL< Ckrc. / *„....«.., Bto, ^ 
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Ruddinun^s tncompatibiUtiH in Pr^^criptioitt, . . . . ^ , , . « ,^ .Stq, 

• Wh]r» in Fharoucy . * . * ........ .j^iao, 

S«t»m'K lodUfttriAl And ArtUtie Teehiidlofiy of R&inu ami Vaniiili, « . _ . .9ro, 
Sulkowfiki's Physiologic a] aod Patholoffjcul Chemiitrr. (Oradorff.), . . , 8to. 
Echimpf'ft Te^t-hook of Volumirtric Anali^ia^ , ^. ,..*.....,......,. . iimet 

Esuotiiils of Vohimelric AnalTsli. * * * .., ..,.t^ ........ tstao^ 

• Qu&UUtive Chemioil Analrfiis. , . . ... 8to» 

Sialtfa*t Lvcture Note* on Chemiitrr for Deitial Student . . • Siro, 

Spencer^i HandboDk far Chemmts of Beet-tugAr Kousei. . . , *f6n3<i> morocco. 

Handbook for CAne SugAi* KaDtifActiirerB. . , , , . ^ , , . . ^i6itiO|, morocc<o. 
Stockbfidge*8 Rocks mnd SotJa. , ,,..,.» tvo, 

• TillnujiV Eleitientftry LessofiK in Heat .*.«,,.*.,>,,,,»« ^ . ^ ...*.. _ .Sto, 

• DMoiptive General Cbcraistry - ^ * * .,-.,.,».,- v8vo, 

Trudwrll'i QuAlitAtivt AnAlr«is. (HaU. ). , « «.,.,,.,..,,.,, ^Stq, 

Qu«ntJtAti?e AoAlrsis. ^HaIU^ ^ ..«.......*....« ^ « ^ ,. , 8to, 

Tttraeaurr and Rub^^^U's PubLic Wmtcr-suppliM .* .^ . * **^* . >, .- -8vo» 

Van Dcventer'B Physical Chemistry for Brffinaers. (BoHwood.) time. 

• Waike'a Lectures on Etplosiws. , . . ^ ,,.**... . . fivo, 

WATe's Bfiet-suEAJT MAnufActure And Refioing ^ VoL 1 .SioaU 8vo, 

Vol.n .,.Smali6vo, 

WA«luiie:toii*i MAntiAl of the CbesucAl AhaJtbii of Rocki. ,_..*.. ^ .. . SvO| 

WrAVer's Military Hxptosivei. * *»-.... trt*, 

WvhrcnlcimJe's AoAly&Js And Softening of BoU«r F«ed-WAt«r ^ .>,«.,. , .Svo, 

Wclb'^ L<boratory Giild« In QtiAhtAtire ChemicAl AnAlysls, .. ^ ,..,.,» , .8^0, 

Short ContSK m InorgAriic QuAhtHtive ChemtcAl AnAljsti for Ensuieeriiic 

Students. ... ,.,_*,. ^^ * ^ ,^ ♦. , — . , t ^coiOt 

Teit'book of ChemkAl Arithmetic: .,.,.,,,,.,, ,.,,.,,.. i^mo, 

Whipple'^ Microscopy of Drinking-wAt«r. ................ ^ .. * 8vo, 

Wilson's CyAnide Procesm . _ . . . .,.,«.,.,.«»,.,«,....,,...«« ^ t acqo, 
ChlorinAtion Process. . . - . . . . _ . . .,,,,.....*...«««•.,.,.«..... i^i 

Wintoo'i Mtcroscopy ot VcictahJ* Fo<»dt .,..*.*..,.,._,.,, Sto, 

Wulliug^ft EleDieiitAr^ CounA in Inoiimidc, PhAmucAuticAl, And MediciAj 
Chemistry. .*....*.***.. ^r ^ ._ * * .,^, .^ ..*.,_...*.,.,. , 
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BRIDGES AKD ROOFS. 



CIVIL ENGIHEERmG, 

HYDRAULfCS. MATERIALS OF ENGIJfEERl!tG 

RAILWAY EWGrNEERlHG* 




Bftker^s Eijigine«t8* Survt^TiJiit Instrumenti. 

Bi^Eby's Graphical Computing r«blc. PAp«r tot XMi ^^ 

Bmd And Eosmer'i Principles And Practice of Survey ing 

* Burr's Ancient And Modern Engineeriiig and the latluDiAii CkuaI 
Comstock^ Field Astioaomy Sot Engineers, . . , , . . , 

* Corthell's Allowable Presaurea on Deep PoiindAtioiift^ 
CrandAll'fi Text-book on Geodesy And LeAit SquAXCK 
Davi^'fi Eievatiou And StAdIa Tftbles. 
Etiiotl's EtiKineerinf for LAnd DrAinage^ 

PrsclicAl Farm DrftinAgen ........ 

*Ficb«ffer's Treatise oo Civil Eijuioeerin^. 

Flemer's Phriiotopograpliic Methods and Instnimeo^ 

Fo 1 we LL'« Se werAge^ ti Des tgn ing an d Hai nten anc e. I. 

FrejtAg*! ArchltecttirAl Enfrinccriag. ad Edition, Rewritten * , 

French and Ives'a Stereotomy 

Goodhue'i Municipal ImprovementA. . 

Gore*s Elements of Geodesy. 

* HAactL A [Id RJce'fi Tables of Oaa»tltie» for pTellmiiiAiT BttiiiittM. . 
fiAjford'i Tevt^tMiok ol Geodetic Aitranomy. 

6 



Hfering'fi R«Ady fiefertrtce Tables (C^nveraion PActon)* , , . , .i6mo, moro^o, 

Howt'fi Rctsining Wails tos Earths ...,...., ^ *.,,,,,«.,.* ^ . * . .tamo, 

Bojrt ADd Gtover'e River DiAchaice ,.......,,.,. svOh 

* Ives's Adjustment! of the En^Jneer'sTrsntitund Lerel. ....... , i6aio, Bds. 

ItcS And HiUsV Problejui in Surveying . .,...,.,,.., jUtao, mciroecdi 

Johasod^fi (J. B.i Theory aud Pfactice Qi Siinr«3Hnf . . , , _ Sai«U Bvo. 

Johatofi'i CL, J.) Statics by Algebraic and Graphic UetlicMte, , .. . , ivo, 

LapJitCe*v Phiios^pJiiCiil Essay on PtobabiUties, rTruscott and EmotrJ ■ i^nio, 
Mahan^s Treatise on Civil EngineedEie. ( tS7U (, Woad.)^ « « . ..,,... ,8vo, 

* Descriptive Geometry. ...*►.».,*,..., *8vO( 

Meniman's EJeraenls qI Precise Surveying and GeoilHy. . , . *..*...,.- ,Svo, 
Merriman and Brooks's Handbook for Survefors^ *.•>.. ^ », . i6mOi norocCQi 

iVugent's Plane Surveying ......■.,,,,.,,,,»«,,,.,,, ^ ,*.,,. . flvo, 

OEden's Sewer Design. » » ..,*..... » tamo^, 

FarsoiiB's Diapo^al of Municipal Refuse. . . « , ^ * * . » * ^ . . . . _ . - , , . ivo« 

Pattoo's TtefttiEe on Civil Engineering ..,>,.,.«.*.«.. ^ ,Bto half leatberi 

R«*d*> TopOfTApbical DjTiwing and Sketcbing .►-.*.».*,*,*..... 4to» 

RideaTs Sewage nnH the Bacteria i Purification of Sewage. . .......... Bvot 

Riemer's Slmft'SjnkiDjj under pifflcult ConditiDni. (.GckmJng 4Uid Peele. ) . . s^vo, 

SJeberl and Higgin^s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry. . ...,,., ^ , , . Svo, 

Smith's Manual of Topographical Drawing, i. McMillan.) Svn, 

Soodericker's Graphic Stnticfi, yith Api»iiciitioti& to Irusses. Beam^tand Arcta«s. 

8vo» 
Taytor and ThoinpiOQ*! Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced.. , 8vo, 
Tiiaey 's Plane Surveying. ,..»».«.... > 16mo« morocco, 

* Trautwfne^K Civil Engineer'^s Pocket-book. ... .•••r-rr^i^^^^'^Q'T ^'^^'icco, 

Venable^a Garbage Crematories io America. .,*.....*..,.... Svo,. 

Wait*a Eagtneering and Architectural Jurisprudence. ... Svo, 

Sheep* 
Law of Op«ratlon« PreUmioary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
tecture. . . . , , ,..,,._,..,, Svo, 

Sheep, 

Law of CoQtracta. ....-_ ....*....., Bvo , 

Warren's Stereo to my— Problems in Stotie<ctittlng. ............. Svo, 

Webb's Problems m the Use and Adjustmeiit of Engineering IinBtrumciits. 

1 6 mo, morocco, 
Wikon'i Topographic Surveying ^vo» 

BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 

Boiler's Practical Treatise on the Constructian of Iron Highway Bridget Svo, 

Burr and Falk's Influence Lines for Bridge and Ranf Computations Svo, 

Dc^sign and Construction of Metalhc Bridges . Svo, 

Du Boit'fi Mechamcs of Eogineertng. Vol. IL..... . Small 4 to, 

Foster's Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges 4to, 

Fowter's Ordinary Foundations Svo, 

Greene's Roof Trusses. Svo, 

Bridjje Trusses. Svo, 

Arches in Wood, Iron, and Stone ^ ...... , ,..-.. 8vo, 

Gnmm's Secondary JStiesses la Bridge Trusses. (Tn Frees,) 

Howe's Treatise on Arches. ,...**,,....,. Svo, 

Design of Simple Roof- trusses in Wood and SteeL Bvo, 

Symmetrica] Masonry Arches. . Svo, 

Johnson, Bryan, and Turncaure'a Theory and Pintctic* 'm the Drsignirg ef 

Modem Framed Structures.. Small 4to, 

Merriman and Jacoby's Text-book on Roofs and Bridgest 

Part I. Stresses m Simple Trusses. , ....*.... Svo, 

Part JL Graphic Statics. . ...... . ♦.** Svo, 

Part III. Bridge Design. ......*......... .... Svo, 

PanlV, Higher Structum ,.,,.,,. * Svo, 
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Moriion*^ Memphis Bridge. ...,..., 4tat ro oo 

WaddfiU'ii De Puntibua, a Pockct-bDok lor Bride t Enginrrrs i6mOp mt^tt^cto, a €k» 

• Spedficiit>om for St^^l BridedhS. ...... I a mo. 5* 

WrjBht's Deaigtiing of DrAW-spans. Two pmrtm in one volume*. ,..*.. -fiiro, s 50 



HYDRA 0UCS. 

Btraes's 1m Formation, , h . . ► . .,..,.,....,... ^ . . 8vo* j o« 

Bmiit's £]cperiini!rit!i upon the CoatrActlon of tbff Liquid Vela Iisuing from 

sn Orifice. iTrautwiiieJ* ... ....-,.. five, 2 ©o 

Bovcy*s Treatiw on Hydraulics. . , . . _,.._.., 8vo* 5 00 

Church's Medhaniea of Engineering, . * . .,_,...... Svot € 00 

DlAgrams of Mean Velocity of Wai^r in Open Cliuiiitis pape'i t 50 

Hyilfaul'C Motors. . .,,... Syo* a QQ 

Coffin's Graphical Solutjon of Hj^drauiic ProbkmB* - ... i6mo, morocco, 2 50 

Flathftr's Byaamometcrs, and the Measurement of Power. ........ iimo, 3 00 

Fol weirs Water-supply Engineering. . . , . Bvo, 4 oo 

FrlE«Jl^i Water-power. 8vd, s 00 

F^ertrt'a Water and Publi<] Health. . ... limo, 1 50 

Water-filtration Works. . . . lamo. 3 50 

GanguiUet and Kutter^s General Formula fof the Unifortn Flow of Water in 

Rivers Bind Other Channels, (H«fing and Trautwine. J, , 8vo, 4 Oo 

BaieEi*A Clean Water iiDd Bow to Get It . Large Umo, 1 So 

Filtration of Public Water-supply, Svo, 3 00 

HailehurBt*! Towers and Tank$ for Water- works. . . 8vo> j so 

Her^hel's 1 15 Experiment]} on the Carrying Capacitjf of Larget Eiveted, Metal 

Conduiis, . Svo, 3 »« 

* Huhbard and Kiented'^e Wati^-warka Management and Maintenance. Ev^, * «o 
Ha$on*R Watar-aupply, CCooiidered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint. \ 

MerrlniRn^B Treatise on Hydraulics. , - . , Svo^ j 00 

* Mkhie'& Elements of Analytical Mecbanicit. »...,.. 8vOt 4 00 
Schuyler's Reservoirs for Irrigation, Watef-poweft aod Bomeetic Wftier- 

supply Large Bvei, s 00 

* Thomas and Watt's Improvement of Rivers , ..,....,. 4to, 6 00 

Turneaure and Russell's PubJic Water-^|>phet , , 8vo, s <»* 

Wegroann*s Design and Construction of DaiDs. 3th Edition, enkrfed . 4<^- * o^ 

Water-supply of the City of Ifew York from 1658 to 1S95. . 4to, 10 00 

Whipple's Value of Pure Water Large i3mo, 1 00 

Williams and Hazen'a Hydraulic Table*. ,...,, .,,.... 8*rO, I fO 

Wilson's trrisation Engineering. .... , , .. .^,^_t^#^, ,-,- . Small Svo. 4 00 

Wolff's Windmill as a Prime Mover. ...,...,.,, ^.. . ^ ,.».*..,,.- . Rvo, 3 00 

Wood's Turbines. . - ,,,..♦,.,.... .^ .,..•.».,.,.., Svo, jjq 

Elements of Analytical Mechanics. ..... . , ^ .....<.., Svo, j oe 



MATERIALS OF ENGmEERIirG. 



Baker's Treatise on Ma&onry Construction. ...,...,...,♦,,.♦,♦,.... 8vo* 5 00 

Roads and Pavements. lvo» 5 00 

Black's United States Publtc Works .............. .Oblong 4to, s 00 

* Bovey*s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures. ... - Svo, ^ s** 

Burr's Elasticity and Resistance of the Materiak of Engineering. . 8vo. 7 50 

Byrne's Highway Construction. * * . , , . . . . Svo* 5 oo 

Inipection of the Materials and Workmaothip Employed In Construction. 

tfimOt ^ 00 

Church's Mechanics of Engineering. ivo, 6 00 

Du Bois's Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. I, ,.♦.,♦. ,...., Small 4to, 7 50 

•EckeTs Cements, Limes, and Plas ers ..,.,.,.*..,.. 8vo, 6 00 

B 



JohfiBOQ*! MatertAli of ConBtrucflon, * * .,.,„,,,.,,, + ,, .Lurse Svo, 

Fowler's Ordinary Foundations, ...,*.,*..„,,., , , 8vo, 

Grftrei*s Forest Mensuri)Ltic»n. *,,.».,.....,„.....**.**.,*..** 8vo„ 

* Greene's Smjctural Mecbuiic*, ,,.,..,..».*.*.*.,.* .**.**.,,,- fivo* 

Ke«p's Cut lion. * . * , ..,,,.♦...*,,.* ♦*..,,..*.♦.*.*.*, ,Svq» 

Lanis's Applied Meeli&BLlc«> ,..,,,, ^ ., ^ ,....,,«», ^ ,, * , * * . ^ ....... ^ .Svo,^ 

Mnrteiis*s Handbook on TeAtiiiff H^tertals, (Henniiif.) i toIi, ....*. fivo^ 

MAurer's TechnlcAf Mpchatiies. ,*....*...»*..**,,. ,Svo» 

Merhiri Stones for Buikling and Decorattoa. . ..,,. ^ . ^ ,.**,.., ^ ,.., . BvOf 
MErriman'i MechAnics of MatedalB .,,.,,,.....*.* Sto, 

* Strength of Materials . .,*..*..♦,**■ ^ ♦. * .. ^ . . tStnOi 

MetcalTs Steel. A Manual for Steel-ustrs, . ^ ..«..«...,..,...,..., ^ i3mo» 

Patton*s Practtcal Treatise on Foundation!. *,* ^^ *.*.»,.**..• ** .6to, 

RlchardiK>n's Modern Asphalt Pnvements. ..,._,.,., **..,.,..,, .Svn* 

Hichev's Handbook for Superintendents of Constraction. , ,.,.,», -i^mjOi, jccr^t 

* Ries's Clay^; Their OccnrrBncfl* Properties* and Uiei, . ,..**.*...,,. Svo. 

Rockwell'^ Roftds and Pavements ih France. .*.,,,,*- ..,,,*, . lamo, 

Sabia^s InduBtriai and ArtUiic TechnoJo^ of Phlats af4 Viuniili... .... .8to^ 

*Sthwarx*a Long:lcaf Pine In Virifin For«t (.,,.,*.„., ,, , ..,„«,,, .umo. 

Smithes Materials of Machines. lamo, 

Snow's Principal Species of Wood* .. ....*. .*.*.*.*..*.,..*..^....r Bvo, 

Spalding's Hydraulic Cement. ,»..,_ ....*■♦..,,......♦**. i amot 

Tent-book on Roads and Pavements. ..,,.....-, . , . . . . iimo, 

iMjior and Thooap&oo's Treatise on Concrete, Pl«ki and Relnforetd. . . . . .Svo» 

Thurston's Materials of EnEineering, 3 Parts ..,...,.,,,, Svo, 

Part !. Ifon-metallic Materials of ErLfflneerine and Meta]]ur;gy. , Bvo^ 

Part n. Iron and SteeL - . Svo, 

Fart IIL A Treatise on BcasaeSi Brc^dzefi* and Other Alloys and their 

Constituents , , , _.,.,.,»,.,,,,* ^ . .8vo, 

TlUion's Street Pavem^ts and Pacing Materials , . . .Svo, 

TumeauTe a^nd Maur«r^s Priodptea of Relnfaneed Concrete CoafftaitctioB gvo, 
Waddeirs De Pontibus. f A Pocket-book for Bridge Engjneen.) j6mo, mot.M 

* Spect&cations for Steel Bridges^ ........... lamoi 

Wood's (De 1^0 Treatise on the Reaistance of Materials^ and an Appendix on 

the Preservation of Timber. . ,...,,....*...*... SvOf 

Wood's (De V.^ Elements of AnalyticaJ Mechanics. Svo* 

Wood's (M. P > Rustless Coatings r Corrosion and Electrotyiis of Iron and 

SteeL ........................ ....^ .Byop 
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RAILWAY EFGrJTEERmG. 



Andrew's Handbook for Street Railway Engineer* jis laches, mofocco* 

Berg's BuJldings and Structured of Amerkan Raib-oads . , .410^ 

Brook's Handbook of Street Railroad Locfttioo. , ........*., i6mo, morocco, 

Butt's Civil Engineer's Field-book, ,.......,-,.,♦*.,,,.-., i6mo, morocco. 

Crandairs Transition Curve , ,,.*...*, t6<D0i. moroceo. 

Railway and Other Earthwork Tables^. * ......... ,,.,.... Sto, 

Cfookett'B Methods lor Earthwork Compu^tlOfiB. (Tn Press) 

Dawson's '^Engineering" and Electric Traction Pocket-book . iGmo, cioroeco. 

Dredge's History of the Pennsylvania Raikoad : ( [879) ............ Paper, 

FUher's Table of Cubic Ysrds Cardboard, 

Godwin's Railroad Engiocerc' Field-book aod Explorers' Guide. . . i6mo. mor., 
Hudson's Tables for Calculatine the Cubic Contents of £4;caviitlons and Em- 
bankments. . . _...,,..,.».............,...,. 8vo, 

Molitor and Beard^s Manual for Resident Eneineera. . j6mo, 

Ifagle's Field Manual for Raih-osd Engineers. . .,.*....,.... l6moi morocco, 

Pbilbrick's Field Manual for Engineer?. .... .......... i6mo, morocco, 

-BtytBood'e Eletnentf of Railroad Engineering. Cin Ptws.} 
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S««rle8*i Field Enf ineeri^r, ,,,,,,,,.,«.. , , . . i6rao morocco^ 

Railroftd SpirtL - ^ - , ^ ,,,.,« ^ i6mo» morocco* 

Tmylor*B PriamoiiJal Fonnul* and Eirthwork, ... . , , . , . gvo, 

*' TrAutwiae*E Method of CalcuJatiivc tbe Cube Coatents of EtCfti^Atiooc mud 
Embankments by the Aid of DiagtAmt, - . - . . ... 8vot« 

Tbe Field Practice of Lmying Out Circukr Curves for lUilroftdi. 

l^mor iQorocGO, 

Croas-B*ction Sheet .,►.,........,...... Pmper* 

Webb's Eaitroa^ Constmctioa. ..._.......... .....,,. 161110, morocco^ 

EconomicBi of Railroad Con^tructjion. . . Lurgc ilmOi 

WtUingtoii*! Econociuc Theory of tbe L<>catlO'n of fUlhra;*. . >. , . SmAU 8yo* 



DRAWIITG, 

B«rr*ft KlntimAtlci of BfAchincry. «.. * p «,.> * ^ *.,«,..,,« . *6iro, 

* BartJett's Mechflnicai Drawinc^. , ,,,,,,.,..,*...♦», ^ . .Bvo, 

• " " ' Abridt«d Ed. . ,.....,... Bvo, 

CoolldEv^s Manual of Drawing. ...,....,.,.....,. .^ ...... ^ , . ,Bvo, pap^r, 

Cooli<tg.e and Freemaii*i £ie meats of Genciml Draftinjp £or Hech«jii^ Enci* 

neere Oblonf 410, 

thiriey's Kinematics of Machines. .«,.,.,........._ ^ ,. ^ ,..,....;, , dro* 

£ Rich's Inbfoductioii to Projective Geometi-y and iti Appllcatioiu.. . .,.. .Svo, 

Hill's Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective^ .......«,.., .8to» 

JamlsoEi'B Elemeotv of HecliRciica] Drawing. ,.._,,.....,..,..,..... ^Svo, 

Advanced M«chamca} Drawing ..., ^ .,...,».........<...,.,.* . ^8to# 

Jon^^B Machine Design: 

Part I. KinematicB of Bfachinery. ........................... .Svo, 

Part n. Form, Strength, and Proportiona of Parti. , , - 1 .Svo, 

MacCord's Elements of Detcriptive Geometry^ , . . ,,..,. ^ ,.....,,.« .^ .ftvo* 

Kinematics ; or. Practical Mechanism. .....,..,♦ ,,..,,♦.,.,,. Svo, 

Mechanical Drawlne, .,*.,.....,... ....,- 410, 

Velocity Diagrams. . . , «. >**.,«»,* 1^ 1 , «. , i , i ..., i , * , 1 «*,,,,.., , 8vo« 
MacLeod's Descriptive Geometry.. ........................ .Small ivo, 

• Mahftn's Descriptive Oeometry and Stone-cutting.. , , 8to> 

Indiiatrial Drawing. (Thompson. ). *..(.,.... Svo* 

Hoyer's Descriptive Geometry ,...,, ^ , Svo» 

Hecd*9 Topographical Drawiiig and Skctcfalng. . . ... ^ ................ , 4tfi, 

Rjeid*s Course in Mechanical Drawing. 8vo, 

TeJtt-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Macbli» Detigti.&vo. 

Robinson's Principles of Mechanism. , .....,.». .,....,,.,.. . . . ,8vOr 

Schwamb and Merrill's Elements ot Mechanism. . , ,,,..»,,,*..-,... .8vo, 
Smith's (R. S.) Manual of Topographical Drawfag. CUcMillanJ. . . . , Svo» 
Stmth (A. WJ and Man's Machine Dttign. ................. Svo, 

* Tits worth's Elements of Mechanical Drawing ..,..,...., Obtong Bvo, 
Warren's Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing i tmo. 

Drafting Instruments and Operations. . . . . i^moi 

Manual of Elementary Projection Dravring. .................. . i3ido» 

Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Form and 

Shadow. , 1 amo. 

Plane Problems in Elementary Geomstrf lamo. 

Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows* and Perapectiva, * . ., . .Bto»^ 
General Problems of Shades and Shadows . ................... .8vo, 

Elements of Machine Constmction and Drawing. Svo, 

Problemsr Theorenis, and Examples in Descriptive Geometry. ... . , Svo, 
Weisbach's Kinematica and Power of Transmission. (Hermann and 

KJein.) . , Svo, 

Whelpley*s Practical tnatructioa la the Art of Letter Engravinc* »,.,., iamo, 
WlJK»a*a CH, M. J Topographic Survtying . .*.*.,..**,,.**,.*>♦.♦»*..., Svo, 
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Wilun't { V* T. ) Free-liaiid P«rspMtiT«. ,*»*...,..,...,., , , . . Svq, 

WiJion'B iV.TA FrM-hiind Letttrine Svo, 

WooJf^]! Etimi^ntary Course tn Descriptive G«oiaelrr. ^ »*..,.«. ^^ , , LArge Stq^ 

ELECTRICITY AKD PHYSICS. 

• Abece*e Thfroiy of EtcetTolytk DiBSOciaHon. {Von Bnde.J > * lamo, 

Antbonr and Brackett's Text-book of Physics. CBIagie.j. ...,,,. .SmiU Stc»„ 
Antbon7*i Lccturt-notes on the Tbreory at Electricii Measuremeate , . .iima^ 
Benjamin's Hbtor? of Electricity. . * ..,.,.. 8vOt 

Voltik Celt 8to, 

B«tt«'s L«ad ReflcIi&K and ElACtrolysls. (In Prefix.) 

CUsflcu's Qui^tiUtive Chemical Analysis bj Electrolrsii. (Bolt^ocMlJ Bvot 

• CoUim's Maaual of Wireless TeleBTApky.. ,,*..........*....<.... ijmo, 

Morocco t 
Cfebore aad SttuJef*s Polaniifig Pfaoto-chroaofniph. .,..,.,.*... Svo, 

• Danfieefa ElectrochemJsrry. i Merriam. i ,, ^ ...,..,,. . r^fsto* 

Dftirson^s "Eniritieerlns;'' and Electric TmctiQn Pocket-book.idmo, morocco t 
DoieziJlek's Tbeoiyof the Lead Accumulator {Storairis Battery )« (Voa Etidej 

tifbo, 
I>uhem*K Tfaermodyuamlcs and Chemistry. CBiirEess.^. ......>......, .Sto» 

Flather*s Dynamometers^ find the Mesiuremeat oi Power. . , ,.*...».. iiino, 

Gilbert's De Ma^nete. l Motteky, 1 ...........*,...,.... Bvn, 

Banchett^s Ahernatine Currents Explained ^ , , , ^ . , , umo, 

Herinc's Ready Reference Table'^ {G*MsyerBicm Factor*}- , . . , ,t^mo, moroccci, 
Holiart and EUis^s Kieb- speed Dymuno Eloctrlo Machinery, (In Prrs^.) 

Holman^fi Precision of Measurements, - . 8vo, 

Telescopic Mirror-Eicale MethiOd« Adjuitmenta, and Tests , , .Large Sto, 
Kampetoff'a Bxperlmestal Bleotrloal Boftueafliif. (In PreHs.t 
Kinzbrunner^s Testing of Continuou^currcnl !il4chitMAi ... ....<...,... 8vO| 

Landsuer^s Spectrum Analysis. ^Tingle,). . . , .....,...,..,.. .8iro» 

Le Chatelier's High- temperature Measurements. (Boudouard — Bungesa. } izmQt 
Lr»b's Electrochemistry ot Organic Compounds. (Lofenz. ), . . . Bvot 

• Lyoni's Treatise on Electro m»?Tietic Phenomena. Vols. L and II. Svo, each, 

• Mictue's Elements of W«ve Motion Relatine to Sound aud LlghL ..... ^Svo^ 

Ifiaudet'a Elementary Treatise on Electric Batteries. (Pishhack.> lamo, 

Iforrls'f [Qtroductioii to the Study ot Electrical Engineering. (In Vresfsn i 

• ParshAUaud Hobart^s Electric Machine Design 4to, half morocco 
Heagan's LocomotiTes; Simple^ Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 

Large 11 mo, 
» RoSBTJ berg's Electrical Eufiaeering. fHaldatie Gee — Kinxbrunner. ). . Siro, 
Kyan. If orris, and Hoxte's Electrical Machinery. Vol. I. ..*....,.... . .flvo, 

Thurston's Stationary Steam-engines. . .,,,..,.. .,.,..,. Bv&t 

• Tillman's Elementary Lessons in Heat. *..,.........,.......,..,... Svo, 

Tory and Pitcher's Manual of Laboratory Phrtici. ,,..,..,..... .SmaU Svo, 

Ulke's Modem ElectrotytiG Copper ReftaluC' • ' ^^o* 

LAW. 

• BaTii'i Elemeatft of Law. .,....., , . . &»&. 

« Treatise 00 the Military Law of United States. . ................. .Svo, 

• Sheep* 

• Dudley's Mihtary Law and the Procedure of Courts- martial . Lorfe i imo, 

Manual for Courts-martial. .... » . * . t6mo, morocco, 

Wait's Engineering and Architect%iral Jurisprudence. , . Svo, 

Sheep, 
Law ot OperatioEit PfeUminary to Conatniction In Enftoeeriag aud Archi- 
tecture ♦ * 8yo. 

Sheefh 
Law of ContractB* ♦,.........,.,..♦ ^ .*,,,».».,.,.,...*.... . .8v«, 

trinthrop's Abridgment of Military Law. ,,.,»...,,..«,.*,,•*..... lamo, 
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MANUFACTURES. 



B«Ti3Adou*» Smokelflii Powdcf— Ifitro-cetluJow «ad T1)««ry of tt^ C«t]ttJ«ie 

MoJcculfr. ...... H ...... ^ .... V K ^ .»« * . i ,. ^ . ^ «»>«.«.«.*., . t2ina, 

BolUnd's If on Foutwier. ,,,..♦,., „^ ,, , . t ino^ 

The iron Foynder," SuppleiiieEtL ...,,_..,. * .,. ^ .,...,..,,. . lafiio* 

EncrciopedJfl af Founding and Dictionary of Ftmndrr T«rm« Uwd In the 

PrActict ol MouldiruE^ ....-,....*.,....,>. tsmo^ 

* ClsA^^n's Bnt-sugiir Mftnuracture. (Hall und ^o^t.) --...,...,.«. Sva. 

• Eckitrs Cements, Linies^ and Plasters ^ .,,.»..,**.... . ,.,8*0* 

Eisskr's Modern Hifh Explosives^ « . . , _ *..«.-..*...., Svo« 

EffjroDt^S Enzymes And their AppLic«tton& (PrCACOttX , . ..».*,» ,Bvq. 

Fit£K«rald'i Bof ion Uachinist. __.,,...,..,.,..,., , - tamo, 

Ford*s fidiler Making for Boiler Makerm. «*...* ^ ..*..*..**.,.. t ^ - . . tSmo^ 

Hetrick's Deiiat tired or tndusi; rial Alcqljol. . ♦,»-»» «i«««.^,tf ^*,«*« .^.8vo, 

HoQay ui4 UM'a ABAlyiiB of Mixed Paints* Colar PJgnMOts* And Yjutdsti^. 

(In Prow) 

Hopkins's Oil-chembts* Handbook, * > , , , . ♦ , . . * -&yo, 

Kaep's Cast iron. , , , . '. . . ,,,..,,,,,,►*....,..►,...,....,. Sfo, 

Le«ch*« The Insp^ctioo and Analysis of Food vitii Special Beference to Stale 
Control ... Larse Svo, 

* KcKay and Larsen's Principles and Practice ot Butter -makicig flvo, 
Haire'B Moderis Piemen t£ and th^iz Vekiclea. Uni*r€«e.> 

Matthews's The Textili: Fibres. 2d Edition, Rewrittea, 8vo, 

Metcalf*s SteeL A Maunal for Steel-users ■ . lamo, 

H<it£atfe'5 Cost of MaoufActures- And tbe Admialatratioii ol Work&bops Svop 
Meyer^s Modern Locomotive Construction. . ,,*,»*.... ^t^^ 

Morse's Calciilations tssed in Cane-suiE^i' Factoriei * . .^*m^«-]6mo^ morocca, 

• Bei^ie's Guide to Piece-dyeinjE 8vo, 

Rice^i Concrete- block Manufacture .*.....<.,,. . , . . . BvOt 

Rubin's Industrial and Artistic Tecbndlocy of Paints and Virnlili .*.... ilvo. 

Smith's Press-worklnK of Metals . . . . , ..,..,.........,._ gvo, 

Spalding'^ Hydraulic Cetaeat , , . , txm«, 

Spencer's Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Bou*ei . . iSfnOi tn^Kco, 

HandlKtok for Cane Sugar Manufacturers , i6mo, mo(rn>eeo, 

Taylor and Thompson's Treatise on Concrete, Plalii and Reinforced . Cvo, 

Thurston's Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs. Conitrnction and Opera* 

tion . 8vo» 

Ware's Beet-sugar Hanufictwe and Eedning. Vol. I , . . , SmaU ^va^ 

Vol* a 8vo, 

Weaver's Military Explosives ,..*......-*► 6vo* 

West's Anierican Foundry practke *...,,...,.,.,..,,*,.,,. i3mo» 

Mo«Ider*i Text-book . ,..,,,..,,.. i imo, 

Wolfif's Windmill as a Prime Mover . . , .............. gvo. 

Wood^s Rustless Coating; Coitrosiiya mnd Electrolyila ol Iron and Steel Svo, 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Baker's Elliptic Functions * ,.-....... 8*0, 

Brig£s's Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry , . , txmo, 

Buclumn's Plane and SpheritsU Trisonttmttry, (In Prvm.} 

€om|3ton's Manual of Losarithmtc Computatjons * ■ * iimo^ 

Davls*£ Introduction to the Logic of Algebra , , Sto, 

* Dickson's College Algetira Large tjmo, 

* Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations Large lamo, 
Emch'ii Introduction to Projective Geometric aad Its Applications Svo. 
Halsted's Elements o( Geometry . . , fivo, 

Eleinentary Synthetic Geometry . , . , gve. 

* Rational Geometry . . -i^i.^ •*..,, iimo^ 

12 



* Johnioit*! (J. BO Tbfes-pkce Locartthmic Tablfis; Vest-packet $(x«. paper, 

loo copkB far 

* Mounted oa liPATy cu-dboard, 8 X lo incbe$i 

10 copies for 

J^Imscia's (W* W.) Elempolary Treatise on Differeptul CaktJus Small gyo, 

ELementary Treatise on the lategral Cakulus , > . SmalL Qvo, 

Johoioa'a iW. W-) Curvp Tmciae ia Carteuin CoHjTdliuteB iimo, 

JolmioiiV (W, W.) Treatise qq Ordinary sod Partial I>ifier«atial Equntififii^ 

Small §vo, 

jnhiisoa'a TreatU« on Una Integral Calcndui^ BmaU Bvo, 

John&on'i i W^ W-) Theory of Errors and the Method of Least Squares ismo, 
" Johnson's (W. W.l Theorfttical Mechanic* iimot 

Laplace^s PhUosophicaJ Es.fiay on ProbahiUtiefi^ (Tmsfott and Emory. ).iimo» 

* Lndl^w and Bau. Eleinents of TriKonometry aod Locarithfuk and Other 

Tables 8vo» 

TrigonometrsT and Tables published separately - . . Eaeb, 

* Ludlow'fi i.<jgarithmie and THgonoroeti-it Tables . . . . . 8vo, 
Mannins^s IrrationalNumber* and their Representation by Sequences andSeriet 

timOj 
HAtllematical Honographs, Edited by Manifield Merriman and Robert 

S. Woodwurd* * * * ■ , > * , .. . Octavo, each 

Ho. I. History of Modern Mathematlci, by David Eugene Smithy 
Ko. 1. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Hj^lsted. 
Ko. 3* Determinants, by Laenas Gifford Weld, Ifo, 4, Hyper* 
bolic FynctionSp by Jame« McMAhoa* No, ^^ HarmDr.ic Func- 
tions, by William E« Byerly, No, 6. Graasmann'a Space Analysia* 
by Edward W, Hyde, No. y. Probability and Theory of Errors, 
by Robert S. Woodward. No. S, Vector Analysis and Ouateraioiii, 
by Aleiander Macfarlane. No^ g^ DiJTerential EQuations, by 
Wilitam Woolsey Johnson. No. lo. The Solution of Equations, 
t>y Mansfield Merriinaa. ITo. 1 1. Functions of a Comfdejt Variable, 
by ThomaB S, Fiske, 

Uatirer '5 Technical Mecbanics ...,....,,...,,...,.,....,.. . Svo, 

Merriman's Method of Least S<iuares. , . Sto, 

Eic* and Johnson's Elementary Treat ise on the Differential Cakuhis. Sm. tvo, 
Bifferentia] and Integra] Caknlus. a vols, in one. . Small Ivo, 

* Veblen and Lennei's Introduction to the Real InJInitesimal Analjsii of One 

Variable ,...........,,....*...,>... Svo, 

Wood*^ Element* of Co-ordinate Geometry- . * * i .,.►., . Svoi 

Trigonometry; Analytical, Plane, and Spherical . . * , 4 riaio, 



MECHANICAL ENGOEERING, 

MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS, 

Bacofi*3 Forge Practice. ,..,....,,,.»,..,_♦ *.,.,..,.,. i^imo, 

Baldwin*s Steam Ueating for Buildings. ...,,*.»..,...,,,.. xjumj, 

Barr's Ktnefnatks of Machinery. ,....,,,.., , .,.,,,.,... Bvo, 

* 6artlett*6 Mechanical Drawing. ...,,,....,*...,,.*****....**.,*.- -8vo, 

* " ** '* Abridged Ed, , , ., ivo, 

Benjamin's Wrinkles and RecijieB. , , t3mo, 

Carpenter's Experimental Engineering. . . , .Svo, 

Beating and Ventilating Buildings, ,,*,.,...,......,,. ...... Svo, 

Clerk's Ga» and GU Engine. ... ....*...-,, ^ .,**....*,*-,. * , Small Svo. 

COolidge's Manual of Drawing. . * ......... ..,.,...,...,, Svo. paper, 

Coolidge and Freetaan's Elements of Genermi Drafting lor Mechanical En- 
gineers. , Oblong 4to, 

GroDiweirs Treatise on Toothed Gearing. , , itmo, 

Treatise on BcJts and Pulleys* lamo, 
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Durky'i KLaematlcs of Macbliiei. ....,.,..,......,. ,,.*«,,«. .BvOt 

FLftth«r*a. DjraaLniDiiieteri Aiid the Measure nient of Powflf, iimo^ 

Rdp« Driving. , - - ,,♦,,,,_.. .^ .^^ ^iimoi 

GiU*s Gfl£ anil Fuel Aualfsifl for En^ineert^ . . , . « , ^ ^ ...,,.*««. , iimoi 

Hall's Cor Lubrication. , « ..*..,,.. h^ <.,..,«..<...» ^ » .^ .. ^ i amot 

Hflrinff's Ready ttefereae« TablcM (CoDVenioQ Factim), . . , ..i6mo, morocca, 
Bunan's The Gai Enffine, *»*,.*,,,,,»,..,..,.......,,..,....., ^ , . Svo, 

Jamisoa'i MecbamcaX Brawt^f. ...,....<*«.,.*.,.,....».,.,....,. .8t0i 

Joiw«*i Machme Desisn ; 

Piart L XinemAtka of Machlcierr. , . ,^ ^ .. ^ -..*......*.... , .Svo, 

Part H, Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parti. , , ........... 8vo, 

Kent's Uecihanical Engineerf ' Pocket- bo^k. , . ............. i6nio, morocco* 

KetT^ii Power and Power Iran^mis&ion. , ... ^ »,, ^ ,»,*,,*,,,.,..**.. , Svoj 
Leonard's Machine Shop* Toola, and Metliods * ,».....*,,, .9vO, 

• Loren^'fi Modern Refrigerating Machinery. iPopm, Haren, and D«An.) . ^Svo* 
HacCord's Kinematics; or^ Practical Mechaniim^ . . . , » ..*,<.,.* «8to, 

Uechani&al Drawings, ,.,.... ....,.,..*.....,. » , . -4feo» 

Velocity Diagrams. * « ^ ...,.........._. , - * , , . Sto, 

MacFarland's Standard Redyctlon Factors for Guoa. . — , ^ .*,....», . .8vo« 
Mahan's Indnstrial Drawing. iThampaon. ).., ^ ..«. ^^ «.. ^ «,,«•,«,, . .Sto. 

Poolers Calorific Po wef of Fuels. .»*,,.,.. .*..,, ^ , » . , . ^ * h Svh, 

Heid's Course in Mechanical Drawing, -,,.*.. *,,..*..., , . , Svo* 

Text-book of Mechanical Diawins and Etementary Blachiae Deaign. BvO| 

lUcbard's Compressed Air , ...,...,..,,-.,... ...,.,*. ^ .,. - . . . i >mo, 

Robinson's Principles of MechaniSin], ..,.<....,,*,.,. ^ ,.,,...,.., ^ . Syo, 

Schwamb and McrrilL'a Eiementfi of Mechanism «...,., *, . * , r ,&to. 

Smith's (O. ) Press- working of Metals. *,.,_..-_ ...,....,. Bvo, 

Smith (A. W.> and Marn's Machine Design, .,.,.. h * * , . . . 8vo, 

Thurston's Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill 
Worlt** ,*,,.,.., . - Sfo^ 

Animal as a Machine and Prime Motori and tJl« Laws of Energetics t smo, 

TiUflon^i Complete Automobile Instructor ....»....>., ^ t^mo,. 

Morocco, 
Warren's Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing. . ....... Sto^ 

Weiubacb'^ Itinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Eemnann — 
Kiein. J, . . - . Sy^Op 

Machinery q( Transmission and GovemorL ( Herrmann^ ElelnJ 8vt»ti 

Wolff's Windmill as a Prime Mover. .....,,_...,.,.. $v&p 

Wood*a Ttirbinee. Svo, 

MATERIALS OF EHGllfEERIIfG. 

• BoTey*a Strength oi Materials and Theory of Structures. ........... .8vo^ 

Burr's Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engiaeerins. 6th Edition. 

Reset, . . . Svo, 

Church's Mechanics of Engineering , . Svo, 

■ Greene's Structnral Mechanics ,.,,.*..,,..,.,*..**, ^ .Bto^ 

Johnson's Materials of Construction. .....,.»...............*.*. ^ .. . &vo« 

Keep's Cast Iron. . . » . ,,.,.. ,,.,,..*,... * Svo, 

Lan^a'a Applied Mechanlei, ..,..,... , . , .Bro* 

Martens's Handbook on Testing Materials. (HennlDg,^ ^ . . .Svo, 

Maurer's TecbiiicaJ Mechanics. ,...,...,..,.,.. .8iro, 

Merriman's Mechanics of Materials, Sto^ 

• Strength of Materials ,.,»..,,..... i ..,., * i imo, 

Metcalf^s Steel A Mannal (or Steei-usera. , . t jmo, 

Sabln's Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Vamtih. ...... .8yOi, 

Smith's Materials of Machines^ .....,....,..,,.. tamo* 

Thurston's Materials of Engineering, . . . . , , , * 3 vols., 8vo, 

Part II. Iron and Steel. ...,..,....,......,....,...., ^to. 

Part rn. A Treatise on Brattes, Broniei, and Other Alloys and their 

Constituents Sto, 
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Wood*! (B« VJ TrcAtise on the Re^lslAnce of llAtedils and ux Appendix on 

the Pre-BcrvatioR of Timber. ^ ,*.... ^ ^ »,,,,»,» , Svo* 3 tw 

EkmeDts of AnalsrtJtul Bf echaaict. . . , ,...,..,.. Sto, j oq 

Wood's (M. P.) Rustless CoAtlngi: Cotnmon And EkctrolysU of Iron asd 

Steel f ,«.,***,,....,,,,,...... . . .Svo, 4 oq 

STEAM-EKGIITES AITD BORERS, 

Beitr'i Tempera tiire-eotrops' DiHgrani^ *♦,.,..., * . ,iJaiO| t as 

Carnot's RcSMticms on the Motive Power of Heit. (Thunloa*)^ . .^ « . I3:mo, t go 

Creighion'sSteanU'^Hgine jitid oLher Heal-rootors*. . . , .**.*,. ivo, 500 

Dawson's " Ecgineeung," and Electric Ttaction Pocketo-book 1 * « .lAiuo, mot*t 5 00 
Ford*s Boiler Making for Boiler M&kers. ....... t ^^ t »...«---,,»,.... . i8mo, i 00 

<joss*£ Locomotive Spitrlts^ ..«.. ^ ,.,,,,,.,,». .,...,...*... .^ ,8tOi ^ 00 

Locomotive Performance * .«.*....,.. < « ^ . . , . ^ ^ . . .Svo* 5 00 

Htmenwaty^i Indicator Practice and Steam-eng^ine Economy. ^ .*.,«« . .tamo^ 1 oo 
Button's Mechanical fnclneerbis ^^ Power Pluntg, .................. .Svot 5 00 

Beat and Hcat-enetnes. .,«* ,.-,t*,i*4P.^«>. >«.*.. ^4... Svo, 5 OO 

K«nt*& SteAm boilef Economy* *. .**,»,*,.,,.,*.,.,,.^**.^...**^. ,BvQt 4 do 

Kneass's Practice and Theory of the Injector. ,*, ^ , B'vot i 50 

MacCord's Slide-valves^- ,,.__,.,_.. ,.,,.,,»,*,,,,,,»,.. .8iro» 3 00 

Meyer's Modern Locomotive Constnictioa. . .^ , ,-.**,*.*,*,.,,, h, .4to, lO 00 

Peabody*^ Manual of the Steiwn-englne Indicator, *.,»,**..,*. ^ , * * , * , lamo^ t 50 
Tables of the Properties of Saturated Steam and Other Vaporm. , . . ,8vo, x 00 
Tbermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engities^, . * , ,Bv<tt 5 00 

Valve-fears for Steam-engiDee ..**.*.,♦ ,,,,..., .8vo» 1 50 

Peabody and Miller's Steam-boileis. .,, .,..,,.«»,.,«*,....... Svo, 4 00 

Pray's Twenty Years with the Indicator, **,.^ ...^ .Lftrge Bvo« 3 50 

Ihipin's Tbert3Qod>'namic& of Reversit^W Cycles lo Gai«s and Saturated Vapors, 

(Osterberg* K * „ ....».....,.,. 1 3rao» 1 2% 

Reagan's LocomotiTeE: Simple* Compound* and Electric^ New Edition.. 

Large iJmo» j 50 

SiacUir'i Locomotive Engine Running and Management. ..*.., iamo» a 00 

Smart's Handbook of Engineering Latomtory Practice. .*,,,.,....... iifnoi 3 50 

Snow B Steam-boiler Practice. . , »,..,* Sto, 3 oa 

Spangler's Valve-aears- ......*,....*...♦.,..,,„.,. ^ ....*.. , 8vo, a go 

ITotes on Thermodynamics ...........* ...,.,.,.,.,,».. iimot r 00 

Spangler, Green e* and Marshall's Elements of Steam-«nglae«rlng ...... .Etvo^ j 00 

Thomas's Steam-turbines ...,.,...,.... , Bvo, j 50 

Thurston's Ha^dy Tables. .................................. t .. . 8vo* 1 50 

Manual of i he Steam-engine. . , , , . , , , .a vols., 8¥o, 10 00 

Part 1. History, Structure, und Theory, .,........,..,„., , 8vo, 6 00 

Part 11. Design, Construction^ and Operation ._...... 8vo, 6 00 

Handbook of EBgine and Boiler Triftk, and the Use of the Indicator and 

the Prony Brake, ..,,,.***.♦,.,*,.,*.......,* .,.,,. .8yo^ 5 00 

Stationary SteAm-engin««. .ivo» a go 

Steam-bo i^r Eiplosions in Theofy and in Practice . . iimo. 1 50 

Manual of Stratn -boilers, their Designs, Construction, snd Operation 8vo, 5 ott 
Wehreafetining's Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-water (Patterson) Stro, 4 oo 

Wei«bacli*i Heat, Steam « and Steam-engUiet- {Dn Bolt<). . ..... Sto, 5 00 

"WhitJiani's Steam-eagiae Design. , . . . , . - fivo* 5 00 

Wood*s TbermodynoiaicBt Eeat Motors, and Refrigeratinfi Machines. . ,8vo^ 4 Od 



MECHANICS AlfD MACHIHERY, 



Harris Kinematics of Machinery. ,...-....,....-.....,..,..,,,.,,,, ,Sto^ a 50 

* Bovey's Strength of Materials and Theory of Structurea Svo^ 7 50 

Chase's The Art of Pattern-making, , . ..,,,.>,,,,. i amo, 3 so 
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Church't Mechanics of Eatiaeerin^^ . * . f ^ < ..*..>. , ^ , , . . . Svo^ 6 oo 

Notes «nd Examples in Mech«n{ei. , , ^ • < -^ , * , * ^ * > ^ * . i . * . ^ . ^ . * . . . Svo, a 00 

Comptan^s First Lessons in Mctal-workmg^ .i. ^.,. ,..,,,.._ lamOr 1 5i> 

Comptork And De Groodt^s The Speed LAtbe ^ < * . iimo, 1 ^ 

Cnomwell'ft Tretiiae i>p Toothed Gemriaff ...-*.., ^ ,.*,».,,..,..,..* . jamo , 1 50 

Treatise on Je^Us and Pul]e7& ...^ *,♦.*,..,.*,,,...,,.,,.- 1 ima, t 50 

Dana's Text^book uf ElemenUu^ Mechajiks fot Collese« &ad Schooli umo* t 50 

Dingers M^chlne/y Pnttern lAakinfs: ,.,,... latna* a do 

Dredge's Record of the TrmisiKirtaliija Exhibils BuUdine of the WofW$ 

Columbian Eipositlon of 1S93, . « ....... ... .4ta half moroccQ» $ 00 

Uu Bob's Etemeiitafy Priaciples of Meclui^ics^ 

VaL L Kinemadcs. ,.,.., * . , 870, j 50 

VoL IL Statics. .^ , . , **,,**..♦ ^ ,.,.,.,',...».,., , 8i?0, 4 00 

Blecbanks of Ensineerin^. VoJL I, * , .....*. . Smali 410, 7 50 

VoL IL , . ^ .., ^ ,,.«,»,,.._ . SmAll 4tCit le 00 

Purler's Kinematics of Btachinei^ ^ .... ^ ^ *....#*..>. ^ « ^ ^ . ^ % , Svo, 4 oq 

Fitxgefftld^s Boston MachiniiL .........,,..» ♦,*■*♦,.,.....*, i^ino, i cm 

Flather's Dynamometers, ajid the MeasuremeQt of P^wvr. .......... lamo, 1 00 

Hope Drivins, * .... ^ ' * ,,,,,...,.,.,, ^ ,..,. . . . r jmc>, 3 om^ 

Gofi'8 Locomotive Sparky, ,........*.......,♦,.. ..,,... 8vo, a cio 

Locomotive Performaace. ,,,..,,,,., ^ ^ ^ »,,.., ^ «.,.«..., , . 9vo , 5 00 

* Greeiie''s StructuTAl Mechanics. , * ..^ , . 8'VOi, 1 5t> 

Hall's Cp-f Lubrieatiofl. ....,*..,. ^ , , , ,..,,.,,,, iimo, i 00 

Hot)ftit aad Ellia's El £h- speed Dynanw Eleetric MAChincTT^ d" Pnisas. 1 

Holly's Art of Saw Filing ._.».......,. ^ ..... iSmo, 75 

James's Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Hechanics of a Particle. 

Small Syo«. 1 00 

» Johnson's ( W. W. ) Theoretical Mechanics. . * . h ^ ^ * ^ ^ . . , , , i imo^ 3 00 

Johnson's (L« J. ) Statics by Graphic and Aieebraic Methods. Sto, 3 o(^ 

Jones*! Machine Desig£t: 

Part L Kinematics of B^chinery ............,,.,.,,.... 8to, t 51^ 

Part II. Form« Strengthp and Proportions of PMtk .*,*•*........ Sto, 3 oa 

Kerr's Power and Power Transmissbix. *.,*.... ^ ...» * ^ ...... . 8vo, 3 Oft 

Lan jfl's Applied Mechanics. ...*,.►.**......*..**....*.,,,.,. Bro^ 7 so 

Leonardos Machine Shop, Tools, and Methods .StOj 4 00 

* Lorenz's Modern Refriferating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and I>ean.},Svo, 4 00 
MucCord's Kinematics ; or^ Practical M^chanistn* .................... Svo, s 00 

Velocity Diasrams. ,,,,.............,,*.,,......,.... Svo, t 50 

* Martin's Text Book on Mechanics, Vol. I. Statics. .,..«. . , tamo, l 2$ 

* * Vol. a, Kuumatics And Klnetlea i2mo, 1 s^ 

Mattrer*B Tecbnital Mechanics. ..,.*.........-. Bvo, 4 00 

Merrinmn's Mechanics of Matena^ltp. .^ ... >^ -*«..........., . Svo, s 00 

* ELementE of Mechanics. , ^ taiaOi I 00 

* Mlchie'fi Elements of Analytical Mech&mcs. . . .................... Byo, 4 00 

* Par^halUnd Hobart's Electric Machine Desi^. ._.._.., .4(0, half morocco, la 50 
Reagan's Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric, New Edition. 

Large lamo. 3 So 

Reid'ft Course in Mechanical Drawing. **.... .8vo, a 00 

Text'book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design .8to» 3 00 

RicHards's Compressed Air. ....._,.. ^ t Jmo, t $q 

Robinson's Principles of Mectianism. . . - . , , - flvo. 3 00 

Ryan, Morris, and Hoxie's Electrical Machinery. VoL L . . . « gvci» 3 50 

Sanhom's Mechanics; Problems ....... , Large umo, 1 50 

Schwamb and MerTiU*5 Elements of Mechantsxa» . . . . . . , .,,,,.,., ^vo, 3 00 

Sinclair's Locomotive-engine Running and Management. ismo, i 00 

Smith's (.0.) Press-working of Metals .,.,.«,,.... .8vo, 3 00 

Smithes (A. Wi) Materials of Machines. , • • timo» i oq 

Smith (A, W.) and Mafi's Machine Design. . . ,..,,... Svo, 3 00 

Corel's CarbuietiiLg and Qombaitios of Alcohol BagiBM, (Woodwaid and 

Preston.) .......... ^ .... Large Bvo, | o& 

IB 



SptiriKl^T Gre«rie tmd Mitf^dil's Elfimentt of Stesm^fitigmecrmc. . . , . . . .^yo^ i oa 
Tburitcij3'£ TreAtise oa Friction and Lost Work in Kbchinerf and Mill 

Work. . . . - H , . . , . . , ,.«,... Svo* 1 oo 

Aaimal AK a Machine and Prime Moloiiftnd tbe Laws ol Bneffctics. 1 2mo« i oo 

TfUton't Complete Autoiaobile loiitnutor . . i6ma» i 50 

MoTocco* t no 

WarrenV lleniente of Machine Construction and Bmwinj:. . , , _ ,8vo, 7 so 

Weisbach^E Kinematics aiid Power cif TransinisBion. (Hen'mAnii — ICbi».1i.S¥o» 5 00 

Majqhiner; of Transmission and Governoira. (Herrmann — Klein-) 8vo, s oo 

Wo^d*a Elements of Analytical Mechanlca. .., .^ ,,,....,.,,.,.,....< . .8vOt I 00 

Pdnclpln ol Elementary Mechanics, .«.*.......,.............. lamo, 1 3S 

Turhinca. ..,...,,*, ^ ,«*»«.*,,*«,,,. ^ ,,« t , .8to, 3 50 

The Wortd's Cohunbian £ipo«llioit of f Sgj ... ,*,*,,,,........ 4104 t «> 

MEDICAX. 

* BoUuMii^g InnnoDe Ser& ......,..,.....,..« ]2mjOt 1 50 

De Fursac's Manual of Psychfatty. (RouinofF and CoUina. K. . . Lar^ii 11 mo, 2 50 

Ehrlich'f Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan. ) 8vo> 6 on 

* PliCber^s Phy»olog7 of Alimentation ., . .Larse i2mo, doth, I 00 

Hammarsten^s Text-book on Phyeiological Chemiatrj. (Mandelj. . Bvo* 4 00 

L^Esar-Cohn'ft Practical Urinary Analyits. (Lorenz. K * lamo^ 1 00 

* Pauli's PhysJcal Chemistry in the Service of Medicine, (Fisher, 1 umo, 1 as 

* Pnzzi-Escot^s The Toxins lind Venoms and their Antibodiea. (Cohti. ), iimo, i 00 

Rostoaki's Serum Diagnosis. (BoldyanJ . , lamo^ i 00 

Salkowski*s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Oradoftif.). . SvOi 2 SO 

* Satterlee's OutHnes of Human EmbryoloKy . ......_. . . . lamo, t 35 

Steel's Treatise on the Di^aset of the Dor, . , 8lrOi a 50 

Von Behrlng'f Suppre^ion of Tuberculom. tBotduan.) ............ .lamo, I 00 

Woodhuir^ Notes on Hilitary Hygtene ,,........,.,..,,,. ^ .«,..«,. . t6mOt i 50 

* Pergonal Hyuierie. ,,♦♦... ^ ..,,...,. 1 amo, i OO 

Wulling'a An Elementary Course in Inoffattie PtuinDAcetitica] aad MedicaJ 

Chemistry ............ , ,,...,.,........._ i amo, a 00 

METALLURGV. 

Bctts's Lead fieflnlng hy EleetiiDtyfllfi. On Pr^#iij 
Egteston's Metaljurjfy of Silver, Gold» and Mercury: 

Vol. I. Silver. ,.„..-...... ...*.*..*» ^ ,.*..*,. , .ftro, 7 SO 

Vol. II. Gold and Mercury. . . ... .,...., 8to, 7 50 

Goesers Minerals and MeUls: A Refef ence Book. ... ...... . i6mOp mor. 3 00 

* Iles's Lea d-fi melting , ...,,... ...*.*., tamo» a 50 

Ktep's Cast Iron ...,,,,,,,,,..,<,. 8fo, a 50 

Knnhardt^s Practice of Ore Dressing m Europe. ......,,.,_.__ ,8vo, i 50 

Lc Chate liar's High -temperature Measurements. (Boudnutrid'^Bitrf«i.>i2mo,^ s <» 

Metcalf^s SteeU A Manual for Steel-uaert. . . ... . . . . . , lamo, a 00 

Millef't Cyanide Process. . . . ,......, .,.,,,, lamOf 1 00 

Minct'fi Pmduction of Aluminum and Its Industrial Use. {Waldo.).. jimo» 2 50 

Robine and Lenjtlen'ft Cyanide Induatry. (Le Clerc.ii. .... , 8vo» 4 00 

Smithes Materials of Machineii .,.*.*.,.,... tamo,. 1 00 

Thurstoii*a Materials of Engineering. In TKtee Parta, ....... . . , ,Sto^ S 00 

Part II. Iron and Steel ... . ,8-^01 3 so 

Part m, A Treatise on Brasses, Broa2r9» and Other Alloys and their 

Constituents, ,.,♦...,.*.......,*..,.. .Sto* 1 ^o 

Ulke's Modern Electrolytle Copper Retnlng. ........*,..,.,..,...,,. .Sto, 1 00 



MUfERALOGY. 
Barringer's Description of Minerals of Commercial Value. Ohlooc* morocco, 
Boyd's Resources of Southweit Virginia- , , _ .fiyo» 
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a 5» 
3 00 



BoTd*» Map of Southwest Vi/icnu, , . . , . , _ ,F^lcflt-lwolc lorm. 

* BiowniLng's ImruducttDii lo the Rarer HlciiteutA.,,,, .^ „»,,,* Hvo, 

Brush's UajiuiI pf Deter tni nut ive MLaermloe?* (PenfieW,), ♦,,„,_,. gvo, 
Chester's CnUlOf ue af MJineral*, , ^ ....,.-.._. _ . , , . . , , ,iiVO, jNlprr, 

Clotb, 
DictionarT of the M*me» of M isenlft. ,,...«..,,_.,„_,,.._ , gT<jt 

Ba^La's System of Mmtralocj. l^ff^s 8vo, bdtf IcAthcr* 

First Appettdi* ta Dajifl*t Mew **Bjtttm of Hloeraloftr/* . . . , LjtfEe tvo. 

Xrirt-book of MiDeralocy^ ■ ,....,, *,,.... .Svo, 

Mioerais and How to Study Them ..,. :,*^^.»i^...,^,., i jmo- 

CataLogue of American LocaEticfi of HineralL ^ , , » , . . . . ^Lajf e Svo* 

Mamial of MineraloKT *nd Petroer^phy, . ...*..»..,,.*, .iima 

Dougki's Un technical Addretftes on Technieai Sabj«cte. * .,,»...,^.. .taitio, 

Bakle's Mineral Tsblei* * .^ ,...,♦.-, ,.,.... Sto, 

£Kleston*s Cataioeue of Mlntrala and Synonraai. Sto, 

GoeseFs MJinerAls aod MeULs : A Reference Book . . . . . _ i6into, mor. 

Grotii's Introduction to Chemical CryetaUognpby lUarshall) „ tamo, 

Iddkict't 1U>ck Minerals. Sto, 

I't EiBfy fot tSm Determination of S<]ck'formiiiie Min«rale tu TMn 

■ Martin's Laboratory Guide lo QuaUt,4tivr Analik sU willi ihc Blowpipe, iimo, 

MeiTiU*5 Not^-metatllc Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses . . ^ ^ . .Svo, 

Stones for Bui Id inft it ^id Off cr^mt foil .. __ ^ ..,„, ., Svo^ 

'* Fenfleld's Kotra on Det^rminatlTe Uineralofy and Record of Mineral TesU. 

Svo, papct, 
Tablea <rf Minerals . . - , ..,,..,.**,...,.*-........ .»»o, 

* Hichardd'^ Synopsis oT Mineral Character^.. ..... iimo, morocco, 

* m«s*a Clays 1 Their Occurrence^ Praperiics^ and Uses., . . , . , ^ 8vo, 

RotenbuB^h^s Microscopical PhyitoEraphy of the Rock-maklnf Mincmb., 

fldrfiiiBJ.), ., .*.,-,. ivG* 

* Tiilman*! Tsxt-book of Important Minerals and Rocks. .,,*«.. ^ ..... . .Bra, 
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MINING. 

Beard '^ Htne Gases and Exi>lo«ioa5. (tn Press.) 

Boyd's gesourcefr of South weiit Virginia. ...,.,»..,,........*.,.* Sto. j oo 

Map ol SoulhweM Virginia. , , .>.... . . .Pocket*book form a oo 

^guflat's Unteclutical Addresses^ on Technical Subjects^ * .<.*.._,.., tamOt i oo 

Elttlcf*! Modern High ETpktsives. ......... ...... .,*..♦.,.. .B-^o* 4 *^ 

Goei«ri Minerals and Metala: A Reference Book i6tmo, mor. j oo 

Goodyear*! Coal-mtnea of the Western Coftit of the United States. lamo, a 90 

Ibloent's Manual of Mlniog, ....*..,*.*...,.,.,*..,..,.,... 8vo^ 5 00 

* lles'fl Lead-ameJtlngp ...... ..,...,,.,..., ..... .ilmo. a so 

KunKardt's Practice of Ore DtKaaitig lo Europe. ..... *,,♦.,,,,... ftvo, t 50 

MiUer^s Cyanide Process. ... . , . , , ..,...,.,,....,.,,,.., lamo^ 1 00 

O'BriscoirE Note» on the Treatment of Gold Orea. Sva* a oo 

Robins and Lciiglea'a Cyanide Industry, it^ Clere. )..,«..,........., Svo* 4 oo 

Weaver*! Military Eiplosives. » ♦ .*.►,,♦ » . ftiro^ 3 00 

Wilson'* Cyanide Processes ♦,.*,.*..* tamo, 1 go 

ChlorLnation Process^ i^mo, t 50 

Hydraulic and Placer Mining. ?fl edition, rewritten ............ tamo, a ao 

Treatiflfl oa, Practical and Theoretical Mine VeotUatloo. .......... ttino, t tS 

SA1?TTARY SCIEHCE. 



Bashore's Sanitation of a Country House. .....,....«...,.<.,,,... .tamo, t 00 

• Qutllnes of Practical Sanitation, ......... , , . . . ^ . . . . lamo, t as 

FoliveU's Sewerage. ^ Deaigninc^ Construction, and Maintenance.). .... .fl«o» j 00 

Wattr'supply Engineering. ..*...... ........ .8to. 4 00 
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Jowkr'* Sewage Worka Analrset . , . .,......♦ *.♦*♦♦. .tamo, 

Futrt^Sh's Water und PubUc Hemlth. ...... ^ ,,...,.,,*,,**,,,,,,, . lantt^. 

Water- filtraUoa Wof ks » * * . ,.,.,.*.»..*.. Ilmo, 

<Gcrh«re!'^ Guide to SamtAry House-liispectioo . . , * . ^ . , ,,,,_,,.,,, . t6mo, 

Sajiitation of Public Builimga. . .,..,. , -Umo. 

HAzen^s Filtration of Public WHter-supplieB. . ,, ^,, . .Bro, 

LcAcb's Tbe taspection and AnaLfsis of Food wliii Special Reference to State 

Control, . * — .... , .Svo^ 

Maso n*s W Ater-su pply . < Coiisidcred princ ipa Uy from a San i tary Standpoint i Bvo , 

Eiamin^tjQii of Water* (Cbemical and BacteriolofficaL),^ ...... umo, 

* Merriman's Elements of Sanitary Engineeruif^^. ,« ^ Svot 

0.'',den*9 Sewer Design. ... * .., ^ ^ ..,,._. * . , . i amo* 

Prescott And Winslow's Elements of Water BacteriologT, with Special Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis. ,,».,...,,.,, , . . . . ismo, 

* PrLce*s Handhook on S^jiLtation. ^ * , , ^ ^ , . * ^ , . ^, » . iimo< 

Richards^s Cost of Food. A StndT In DietJiries. , . . . ^ , lamo, 

C4>st of Living a» Modified by Sftnltur Sclent*. ,....,..«....,. .lamo. 

Cost of Sbelter ....,,.,..,>»..,**,* _,,.*. ^ . ^ , , i amo, 

Kic bards And WoodniAn's Air WAttfi and Food from a SanitAry Stand- 
point. ..... .^ p ,,., p H K >►,.,... * . . H. Bvo, 

* Eichards And Williarm'i The Dietary Computer, ................ . , .Sva, 

EideAl's S wage and BacteriAl Puf IficAtlon of Sewagt^n . , , * . * .fiTO> 

Diiinfeciion and the PreservAttan of Ft>od« > ■ ftvo, 

Turnedure and Rmsell's Public Water^-auppllee. . . , ^ . . « ^ ^ . , * * .Sto, 

Von Behring's Suppression at tuberculosis, (Bolduan.) . . , , , . Ilmo, 

Whipple's Microscopy of Drinking- wader. . , ,,.......*..*.,»,...,,* ^ ,l*?o, 

Wilson's Air Condi tioAiog* fin PrenftJ 

Winton*6 Microscopy of Vegetable Foods* ♦ ^ * # * * — j. ..*... , .8to* 

Woodhuira Ifotes on Military Hygiene. * - . i. **.*.**,...... ^ * * . . i6mo, 

* P^noiwl Eygiene^ . * ^ .,.„,., ♦,..., ».,.._.. umo, 



3 sa 



7 50 



MrSCELLATTEOUS. 



JtMOdAtJon M State and NationAl Food SLOd Dairy Depajtments (lateratAtft 
Pure Pood Commifision ' . 

Tentb AnJiUia CcniT^ntioii H«ld at Hartford, July il-ZQ, 1906 . Svo, 

Bleventb Annual Cativention, Held At Jamestowii Tri-CestennlAl 

EiiMisitioa, July 16-lQ. 1907. ( hi Pre^s > 

Emmons's GeobgtCAl Guide-book of the Rocky Mountidii Excursion of the 

IntcrnatioaaJ Congress of Geologists^, ...,.*........,. ^ ,Large Svo, 

Ferrers Popular Treatise on the Winds, ,..*>**, ,.,,,*,..-* 8vo, 

Gaunett's Statistical Abstract of the World. ... a4mo, 

GerlLajd'a Tbo Modern Batli and Bath-bousefl, (In Press.) 

Baines's Amerlt^n Railway MAoagement. ... ......,, . lamo. 

Hicketts's History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Inatitute tBM-iSp4. * Small 9vo, 

Rotherhsm*s Emphaaized New Testament. . . . , , . . . .Large Sto* 

Standnee's Decorative Treitmcnt of Wood, Glasa, Metal, etc. ilnPreasj 
The World's Columbian > ^position of iS^j ....... « .,..,,,..,,... 4t£»f 

Winskaw's Elements of Apphed Microscopy ......,.«.,«.,,,,.,,, . i?mo« 



3 00 



75 



HEBREW AITD CHALDEE TEXT-BOOKS- 

<}reen*fi Elementary Hebrew GrAmiati-. ...».,,. ...**»*..,.. . larao, 

Hebrew Cbrestomathy. ............ , , , Bto, 

^Gesenius's Hebrew and ChAldee Lexicon to the Ok) Testament Scripture^}. 

(TrcgellesJ. . , ......... . . . * . .SmAll 4U1, half morocco. 

I^tterii's Habrew Bible * , , , * Svo, 

Id 
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